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Hager and able to help 


YOU SCOUTS may well be proud of the mighty, 
broad-branching oak that has grown from the 
slender seedling planted deep in American soil 
just twenty years ago. 

America may well be proud of your great and 
growing army of boys keen in the service of their 


homes, their communities, and their country— 
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DIVISION OF THE KENDALL COMPANY 
CHICAGO NEW YORK TORONTO 


OFFICIAL FIRST AID KIT 









boys who are not only eager but able to help in 
any emergency, great or small. 


Bauer & Black may well be proud, and is proud, 





to play its modest part in keeping this army fit and 
ready for the field—by manufacturing and distrib- 
uting the Official Boy Scout First Aid Kit, Troop 
Pouch, Camp Cabinet, and other first aid supplies. 
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with a BOY in it 












BYERY growing, wide-awake 
boy,and every grown person who 
likes to explore new subjects and learn 
new things, will get endless pleasure 
and profit from reading the new 
Britannica. 

The latest, 14th Edition, just published, is 


new from cover to cover. It gives you the most 
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How a school boy helped to 


make the NEW Britannica! 

A high-school boy actually did play a part, 
| and an important part, in creating this won- 
derful book—and this is how! The writings 
of experts were given him to read with this 
single purpose—to test the articles from the 
standpoint of clearness and ease of under- 
standing. 

The new Britannica is written in simple 
and direct language for the pleasure and 
profit of the average person. Facts are pre- 
sented in everyday English — readable, in- 
teresting, practical! 

Here is an outstanding difference between 
the new Britannica and ordinary books of 
reference. The new Britannica has made 
knowledge human, easy for you, for every 
boy to understand. 











Read this letter just received from a boy 
who is glad he bought the world’s greatest 
knowledge book— 

“I find it has been worth the self- 
denial and effort to own the new 
Britannica. I am 14 years old, and 
proud to think I ordered the set.” 7 








G. E. A., Orlando, Florida 
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MAHOGANY BOOKCASE INCLUDED 
This handsome bookcase table, made of 
genuine Brown Mahogany, is included 
with every set of the new Britannica. 








should own and can own 


The world’s 


newest, greatest, 
knowledge book 


Encyclopaedia 


Britannica 


recent, up-to-date developments in aviation, 
radio, the “talkies,” every subject you can 
mention. 

From every country on earth, from the great 
universities, from great industries and famous 
laboratories—from these and every source of 
up-to-date information came the material to 
make this new and different encyclopaedia. 


The marvelous new Britannica helps with 
play and hobbies, school work and business 
problems alike. Father and son can enjoy it 
side by side. To every member of the family 
it brings the limitless advantages of modern 
knowledge. 


Cost more than $2,000,000 
15,000 superb illustrations 


The new 14th Edition is a complete and superbly 
illustrated library. The pictures alone are of end- 
less interest. Volcanoes, machinery, pyramids; 
marvelous color plates of wild animals and birds, 
Indians, flags of every nation, precious jewels 
—these are only a few of the 15,000 wonderful 
illustrations. No other work has ever been “pic- 
turized” on so vast a scale. 

The new Britannica is the world’s greatest 
knowledge book—the equal in text matter alone of 
more than 500 ordinary volumes! Actual cost of 
preparation was more than $2,000,000 before a 
single volume was printed. 


Tells ““How™ to do things 


Men who are real leaders—explorers, scientists, 
aviators, champions in sport, etc.—have written 
this 14th Edition. 


es 


SEND FOR THIS FREE BOOKLET TODAY 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 


These authorities not only tell “why” and“when” 
and “what” things are—they also tell “how.” You 
learn to do things as well as understand them. 
Sports, mechanics, carpentry, farming,— all are 
explained in this marvelous, practical “how book”! 


Extremely low price 


MODERN large scale production makes it pos- 

sible to offer this superb 14th Edition of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica at a price lower than that 
of any completely new edition in sixty years! The 
illustrations alone, if purchased at only a few cents 
apiece, would come to many times its cost. 


As low a first payment as $5.00 will bring the 
complete work with its handsome bookcase table to 
the home. The rest may be paid in small monthly 
payments. 


But toinsure getting a set with the bookcase table 
at the present low price, no t me should be lost! 


Illustrated booklet—Free 


Tear off the attached coupon before 
you turn this page. It will bring a 
handsome 56-page booklet with 
color plates, maps and specimen 

pagesfromthe new Britannica. No 
obligation on your part. ACT 
NOW—BEFORE YOU FOR- 

GET! 












ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, Inc. B.L. 3-VI 


342 Madison Avenue, New York 

Please send me by return mail, without any obli- 
gation on my part, your 56-page illustrated booklet 
describing the new Britannica together with low price 
offer, etc. 
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Craig of the Cloud Patrol 


PART I 


HE crack-up was the 

stranger’s fault entirely, 

and Paul Maul was 

more or less justified in 
becoming very angry. But to give 
way to his naturally hot temper 
and precipitate a fist fight on the 
landing field, was quite another 
matter. 

Just how it happened, Don Craig 
and the rest of the fellows at 
Ovington Field could not tell. 
Nor could Maul or the stranger 
give a satisfactory explanation 
after it was all over. Maul was on 
the second runway, all set to give 
a fine new Black Hawk X-12 pur- 
suit plane an intermediate test. 
His motor was roaring and chocks 
had been yanked free from the 
wheels. The ship was ready to 
start down the runway for a fast 
take-off. 

As a matter of caution Maul 
gave a swift glance above the cock- 
pit combing at the field and the 
sky above, to determine whether 
there were any other ships landing, 
for ships coming down had the 
right of way over ships making a 
take-off. Much to his surprise, he 
discovered that there was a ship 
coming down well to his left. It 
was a Standard, and as Maul 
glimpsed it he realized that the 
plane was making a cross-wind 
landing, a rather strange thing to 
do when it was not necessary. To 
be sure there was not much wind, 
but even then the pilot was foolish 
to do that sort of thing when he 
was not forced to. 

“Some dub from one of those 
flying schools,”’ muttered Maul, as 
he shut his motor down a little. 

“I'd better wait until he hits 
the ground, anyhow. No telling 
where he’ll slide to,” he concluded. 

The stranger made a very sloppy landing, far off to Maul’s 
right, and Maul, estimating the distance he would be very 
likely to taxi before he came to a full stop, saw that he himself 
had plenty of room to make a take-off. So he boosted the 
motor once more. Watching the R. P. M. dial, he gave the 
Black Hawk the gun and started it down the runway, 
nor did he glance above the cockpit combing again for 
several seconds as the plane gathered headway like a jack- 
rabbit. 

But the strange plane, instead of coming to a stop, taxied 
much further than was necessary—so much further, in fact, 
that presently it became evident to Hermie Shucks and 
Shanks Oliver, working on Maul’s runway, that there was 
danger of a collision. If the stranger continued to taxi 
forward he would cross Maul’s line of take-off. 

Shanks was startled fora moment. He let out a leather- 
lunged bellow of warning to Maul. But the sound of the 
motor drowned out Shanks’ voice, and Maul’s head was still 
below the level of the cockpit combing. It stayed below 
the cockpit line a second longer, a second too long to make it 
possible for him to save himself from a very serious situation. 
When Maul looked up it was to behold the strange plane 
scudding straight across his line of take-off. Don Craig, 
with Dan England and Babe Crawford, working on the first 
Tunway, with a ship that Don was to take up a little later, 
saw the look of fear that crossed Maul’s face as the whole 
situation registered on him. Maul was frightened. On the 
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The driver of the strange plane emerged from the junk that had been his bus 


runway, and roaring down at a mile-a-minute clip, he had 


very little chance to jazz his ship out of the way of the - 


newcomer. 

The stranger, his dark, grease-smeared and begoggled face 
peering above the cockpit rim, also saw that a smash was 
imminent. He tried to do some jazzing himself. But it 
was very apparent that he was not an expert flyer. In fact, 
he was very evidently a dub, as Maul had characterized him 
and his plane had far less flexibility than the Black Hawk. 
Maul accomplished a lot more than the stranger did, in 
the limited time and space he had left, to avoid a serious 
smash. He could not rise and clear the ship, nor could 
he flash past in front of it. His one chance of avoiding 
a crack-up was to swing to the right the moment he hit 
the end of the runway, and hope to skid to the rear of the 
landing ship. 

He made a valiant effort. With everything over he yanked 
the Black Hawk around as it hit the end of the runway, to the 
imminent danger of throwing the plane over on its left wing. 
For a moment the black and silver ship skidded sideways, 
with its rubber shrieking across the rest of the concrete apron 
and the tail skid throwing up a cloud of dust as it swished 
around in the dirt and gravel at the end of the runway. It 
was a desperate effort well performed, and Maul might have 
successfully avoided a crash and saved both ships from 
injury, had it not been for that long, skidding tail. 

As the tail whipped around it hit the left wing tip of the 
strange plane solidly enough to turn the plane suddenly, at 


the same time the Black Hawk 
tripped. An unpleasant splintering 
sound followed, accompanied by a 
hiss and a roar. The two planes 
seemed to leap at each other like 
roosters in a fight. Momentarily 
they heaved upward, then settled 
down with a crash and the rending 
and ripping sound of fabric and 
timbers being torn to pieces while 
a cloud of dust boiled upward. 

A moment of silence followed, 
broken only the dying roar of the 
LElack Hawk’s Whirlwind motor, 
which Maul had shut off. 

His face white and set, Maul 
leaped from the cockpit of his 
smashed plane. But as he struck 
the ground, the tall, lean driver of 
the strange plane also emerged 
from the bunch of junk that had 
been the fuselage of his bus. For 
a moment each stared at the other. 
The stranger’s countenance, minus 
goggles and helmet now, burned a 
dull red. Maul’s face flamed to a 
livid hue. 

“Why, you blasted big giraffe,” 
he roared, striding toward the 
newcomer, “‘what do you mean by 
cutting me off like that. I’m 
gonna bust your face for—ugh!” 

Maul grunted as he swung a 
wicked right at the stranger’s head. 

The fight that followed was al- 
most as sudden and as unexpected 
as the crash had been. Maul, his 
temper getting the best of him, 
waded into the stranger with all 
he had. But the newcomer was 
not caught off his guard. With 
the smooth, easy movement of a 
trained boxer he pulled his head 
sideways and as Maul’s fist whis- 
tled over his shoulder he hooked 
up a right that landed solidly in 
the pit of Maul’s stomach, forcing 
a grunt of pain from between the 
boy’s lips. 

That single punch did not stop Maul, however. He was 
too furious now. With an explosion of anger he literally 
hurled himself at his taller and leaner antagonist, shooting a 
rain of punches at his head and face. But not many of 
those punches landed where they were meant to land. In 
fact, a lot of them missed a target entirely and went hissing 
harmlessly through the air, for the newcomer was as quick 
as a cat. Moreover, he knew how to use his fists, too, far 
better than Maul did. He did not waste any effort in raining 
futile blows at Maul. He ducked, and side-stepped beauti- 
fully, and seemed to hold his fire for an opening which he 
was not long in finding. He was a far better athlete than he 
was a flyer. 

Maul, frantic at his inability to hit his antagonist, tried 
harder, and incautiously left his guard wide open. Oppor- 
tunity smiled on the stranger, and he took advantage of 
it. His left, starting upward from his hip, flashed like 
a darting fork of lightning and landed solidly against 
Maul’s jaw. 

Don Craig, with Babe and Dan, running toward the crack- 
up, and Hermie and Shanks and a dozen other spectators 
trailing out behind, heard the vicious spat, as the bunched 
knuckles connected with Maul’s face. At the same time 
they saw Maul’s head snap backward between his shoulders 
as his feet left the ground. For a moment he seemed to 
hang suspended in mid-air, then he fell backward into the 
wreckage of the tail of the Black Hawk while the stranger, 
with fists clenched, face set in grim lines, and his chest 
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Far ahead the police dog was chasing the fugitives through the darkness 


heaving from exertion and anger, advanced toward him 
menacingly. 

Maul was dazed for a moment. He sat in the wreckage 
and started dizzily upward. Then with a gmnt of anger, 
he leaped to his feet, prepared to hurl himself at the new- 
comer again. 

“Why, you blooming two-for-a-nickle awator, you— 
ril—” 

“You'll settle down and cool off,”’ cut in a sharp voice, 
as Don, with Babe and Dan, plunged toward Maul to try to 
keep him from continuing the fight. The voice brought 
Maul to his senses suddenly. He stopped in his tracks and 
his fists unclenched as he looked up into the face of the chief 
test pilot, Lieutenant Harry Harmon, who came around the 
wrecked planes from the left. 

Some of the color left Maul’s face. 
did not die in his eyes. 

“He—he—cut me off,” he protested. “It wasn’t my 
fault—the crazy fool came——” 

“T saw it all, Maul. You were both at fault. You should 
have waited a little longer until he came to a stop. And he 
should not have taxied across your line of take-off that way. 
He shouldn’t have made a cross-wind landing like that 
anyhow, on a busy field. But that doesn’t give you the 
privilege of starting a fist fight here. I am very angry with 
you. You were careless in not waiting a little longer to see 
what he was going to do on the ground. The result of your 
carelessness is a ten-thousand-dollar machine smashed to 
junk, not to mention the other plane. I’m not going to dis- 
charge you, Maul, although men have been fired for less than 
that. But I’m going to let you down with a two-weeks 
layoff, without pay, for carelessness and for losing your tem- 
per. Understand?” 

““T—I—er—yes, sir,” said Maul, swallowing hard. 


But the flash of anger 


HE stranger stepped forward suddenly and addressed 
Lieutenant Harmon. 

“Tt was all my fault. I never should have taxied so far, 
but I thought he would wait. I am terribly sorry. I’m 
sort of an amateur flyer, anyhow, and I need a lot ot instruc- 
tions. Would you be offended, if I should ask the privilege 
of hiring this chap for the two weeks you are letting him off?” 
he asked. 

“What? I don’t understand,” said the test pilot, looking 
sharply at the stranger, who was a boy of about Maul’s own 
age. 

“*T want some one to act as my instructor for a little while, 
and if this man is at liberty I should like to hirehim. I-——” 

Maul, his eyes still blazing with the anger that smouldered 
within him, turned on the newcomer. 

“‘What’s the idea? You trying to make an impression, or 
something? Why, I wouldn’t work for a dummy like you 
for anything,” he snapped at his recent antagonist as he 
turned and elbowed his way through the crowd toward the 
nearest hangar, while Lieutenant Harmon and the stranger 
looked after him. 

‘“‘He’s mad clear through. But it will teach him to be more 
careful. I’d rather you did not attempt to hire him as an 
instructor, although you certainly need one. In fact, if he 
went with you he would lose his job here,” said Lieutenant 
Harmon sharply, looking hard at the embarrassed stranger. 

“That is too bad,” said the newcomer. Then he added, 
“Yes, you are right, I do need a lot of instructions. Permit 
me to introduce myself. Iam Iago Almazan. I think your 


company has had some communications about me. Here is 
a letter that will identify me.” The young aviator produced 
an envelope from the inside of his flying togs and handed it 
to Lieutenant Harmon. 

“Almazan? Oh—why, yes, certainly we have heard about 
you. You are the Minister of Aviation for Honduruguay, 
aren’t you? We did not expect you to drop in on us this 
way, however,” said the chief pilot as he took the letter. 

“T suppose not. But here I am, with my plane somewhat 
the worse for a hard landing,” said the young flyer with a 
smile and a bow as he extended his hand toward Lieutenant 
Harmon. 

“And yourself to thank for it. However, I’m glad to 
know you. And you need not be concerned about hiring 
Maul to be your instructor. We will provide you with a 
competent man very quickly if you need one. Don, I want 
you to meet Mr. Almazan, from Central America. Intro- 
duce him to the rest of the fellows, will you? You'll stay 
over a few days, I hope, and look over the Fullerton plant 
while your plane is being repaired, won’t you?” queried 
Lieutenant Harmon as he introduced the stranger to the 
pilot of the Cloud Patrol. 

“Yes, I will stay a few days, perhaps even longer, because 
I want to talk to you about aviation in Central and South 
America, and to try and persuade you to enter a plane in 
the Pan-American reliability race, next month, which you 
have so far refused to do,” said the newcomer with a smile. 

Minister of Aviation of Honduruguay. It was a rather 
high-sounding title for a chap so young as Iago Almazan 
appeared to be. Don Craig did not just know what to make 
of it, or of the boy who professed to hold such an important 
position. Almazan was not much older than Don. He was 
a tall, dark, very good looking fellow, slight in build but 
decidedly athletic and able to take care of himself, as he had 
indicated in his brief encounter with Paul Maul. He was a 
quiet, watchful sort of boy, whose dark eyes seemed to be 
taking in his surroundings, and his companions, in a strange, 


.almost suspicious manner sometimes. He was reticent, 


almost to the point of unfriendliness at first, and for a time 
Don and his companions felt that there was something very 
high-hat about him. He spoke English with a precision 
that was almost painful at times, and he had such an air of 
serious purpose that the boys at the plant were almost 
inclined to avoid him. 

During the entire first day and most of the second that 
he was at the plant, Don and the members of the Cloud 
Patrol saw little of him except as he hurried back and forth 
between the factory and the barracks. He ate in the com- 
pany restaurant with Mr. Fullerton and Lieutenant Harmon, 
and he seemed to be occupied with matters of tremendous 
importance. The boys of the Cloud Patrol began to joke 
about the fact that he acted as if he had the responsibilities 
of a nation on his shoulders, which, as it ultimately devel- 
oped, he did have. But his second evening at the air field 
proved to Don and the members of the Cloud Patrol that 
behind all his dignity and serious demeanor he was a regular 
fellow. 

The Fullerton Company, since its merger with the Hob- 
son Air Plane Company, had increased in size tremendously. 
The factory was four times as large as it had been the pre- 
vious year and four times as busy. Where there had been 
one assembling plant last summer, there were now six. 
Indeed, the plant had been enlarged so much that during 
the spring Lieutenant Harmon had written to Don telling 


him to bring on several additional members of the Cloud 
Patrol, assuring him that he would have work for all of them, 
in the testing department, that summer. 


ESIDES Babe Crawford and Dan England, Don had, 
with little difficulty, persuaded Jack Gordon and little 
Hermie Shucks, and tall Shanks Oliver, the “long and 
short of it,” to make the trip east that summer. Of 
course, Lindy, Don’s police dog, went with them. The 
boys did not take their camping outfit as they had the 
previous year, for the Fullerton Company had erected 
several big barracks buildings for those of its employees 
who did not live in Ovington. The barracks were located 
at the lower end of the field almost where the Scouts 
had pitched their camp the year before, and the boys 
liked the novelty of living in such big community houses 
with the other workmen of the plant. 

One of. the advantages of this arrangement was the fact 
that there was a great deal of after-hours amusement pro- 
vided, not the least interesting of which was the evening 
baseball games. Most of the flying field was brilliantly 
flood-lighted at night, and some of the boys conceived the 
idea of playing indoor baseball by the light of these flood- 
lamps. The upshot of the suggestion was that a “league” 
of a half dozen teams representing the various departments of 
the factory was organized and the games were held Wednes- 
day evenings. 

The boys of the Cloud Patrol formed their own team, 
calling themselves the ‘“‘Sky-Scrapers.”” The nine was com- 
posed of the six Scouts and Paul Maul, and two bcys re- 
cruited from one of the public hangars down the field, and 
they had managed to give a pretty fair account of themselves 
in the league, so far. In fact, the Wednesday after Iago 
Almazan arrived they were scheduled to play the team of 
the inspection department, known as the ‘‘Insects,” and on 
that game hung their chances of taking first place in the race 
for a silver trophy that Mr. Fullerton had offered. 

But Wednesday evening found them short aman. Maul, 
since he had been suspended for two weeks, probably feeling 
a little ashamed of himself, and a little bitter, did not show 
up. -He‘had been playing first base, and Don discovered 
at the last minute that his team was without a man for the 
initial corner. 

“Hang it, that isn’t so hot. Why couldn’t Maul show up 
for the game, anyhow?.- Where will we find another man?” 
he said as he got his team together under the white glare of 
one of the flood-lights. 

“‘T don’t suppose that chap Al—what’s-his-name knows 
baseball,” said Babe. ‘Those foreigners don’t savvy base- 
ball much. But he’s living in our barracks, and if he could 
play we——” 

“‘Shus-s-s-s. Here he comes,’”’ interrupted Don. 

Almazan was coming from the barracks. Don greeted 
him with a nod. 

“Hello. We’re short a man. Do you play baseball?” he 
queried. 

“Why, yes—a little,” said Almazan as a light of pleasure 
kindled in his dark eyes. 

But he played baseball much more than just a little. As 
a first baseman he turned out to be a wizard. He was 
twice as fast as Maul and he had real baseball brains, and 
when it came to batting, he was better than most of the boys 
on the team. It was his three-bagger, poled out in the last 
inning, that sent Jack Gordon and Shanks Oliver home for 
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Came a stabbing flash of fire in the darkness ahead and the sound of a shot echoing through the night 


the two winning runs, much to the enthusiasm of Don and 
the other members of the Cloud Patrol. 

That game proved to be more than just a mere victory 
over the “Insects.” It was also the medium through which 
the boys of the plant got to know the young man from 
Central America very much better. After the first nning 
they were calling him Al, because Almazan was too much of 
a name to be used in a baseball game. By the third inning 
they discovered him in the coach line handing out a first- 
class line of American baseball slang. And when he poled 
out the three sacker that sewed up the game, the fellows 
almost took his shirt off with their enthusiastic congratula- 
tions and slaps on the back. 


AF TER the game the boys invited him over to the Owl 
Lunch Wagon, on the road to Ovington, where they 
consumed numerous eggs and hamburger sandwiches by way 
of celebrating the victory, Al devouring his share with a 
great deal of gusto. 

Don did not go to the dog-wagon with the bunch—not 
that he did not want to. He was as hungry as the rest of 
them, and he had intended to accompany them. But he 
left them for a few moments while he put the bats and balls 
away in his room and got his sweater. When he came out 
of the barracks building the gang had gone. He saw them 
headed down the road, and he was just about to start after 
them, when a figure emerged from the darkness in the direc- 
tion of the factory, coming toward him. It was Lieutenant 
Harmon. He saw Don and hailed him. 

“T was afraid that you had gone with the rest of the bunch. 
I want to see you a few moments, Don, before I drive in to 








New York. 
leave some instructions. 
Don turned back into the building with the chief pilot, 
and together they climbed the stairs to the second floor 
where Don’s room was located. 
Lindy, asleep under Don’s bed, crawled out to greet them 


I won’t be at the plant to-morrow so I want to 
Let’s go up-stairs to your room.” 


as Don entered first and snapped on the light. The chief 
test pilot took a chair, stretched, and yawned. 
“T’m tired. Been in a conference all evening with Mr. 


Fullerton. That young Almazan has talked us into doing 
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something we had not planned to do. I see you had him 
playing baseball to-night.” 

‘“We did, and I’ll tell the world he’s some player,” said 
Don, with a grin. 

“Well, he should be,” said Lieutenant Harmon. ‘ He’s 
the crack third-sacker of the Rensselaer Polytechnic Insti- 
tute team, up in Troy, New York, and he’s a four-hundred 
hitter, I understand.” 

“The dickens he is! 
America.” 

“‘He does. But he has been in this country a long time. 
He and his brother are being educated at Rensselaer. At 
least his brother is still a student there. This boy was 
graduated last June. He’s a live wire, too, Don, with an 
old head on his shoulders. He has given us an insight into 
the Central and South American markets that has made 
Mr. Fullerton sit up and take notice. The boss has even 
agreed to enter a plane in that Pan-American Reliability 
race that has been advertised for a month or more. You 
know he refused to have anything to do with that race 
because he thought that that crook Lonzo Creado, who used 
to work for us, was mixed up init. In fact, he has not been 
very much interested in Central and South American busi- 
ness at all because he thought that the Creado Company 
had the inside track down there, and he did not want to get 
mixed up with that fellow in any way.” 

“T don’t blame him. Creado is quite a mucker, isn’t he? 
Sort of a fly-by-night individual. He’s the fellow who, while 
he was working for Mr. Fullerton, started an airplane 
company on the side. Didn’t he steal a lot of Fullerton 
plans and ideas before he was fired?” 

“Yes, he did. He’s a Central American, too. In fact, 
he comes from Honduruguay, and our impression was that 
he had a lot of influence down there and that he started his 
company just to get in on the aviation business down there. 
It looked to us as if he had the whole Latin-American terri- 
tory sewed up, so to speak. But Almazan has indicated 
that we are all wrong. In fact, that market is going to be 
a wide-open proposition, with an opportunity to sell a lot 
of planes for the company that can show the best products. 
Honduruguay is one of a group of five or six little nations 
that has been quite backward in aviation up to now. Alma- 
zan’s father is very progressive and very influential down 
there—Secretary of State, or something. He has been 
talking aviation so hard that President Hernandez has 
begun to listen to him. They really need a lot of planes. 
They are just realizing that airships can fly over the jungle 
country there much faster than pack trains can travel 
through the bush. Planes are better than railroads in that 
corner of the world. So Honduruguay is in the market for 
a fine big fleet, at least, and the possibilities are even greater. 
Honduruguay is the most important nation of the group of 
five or six I spoke of, and whatever they do will establish a 
precedent for the rest of those smaller States to follow. 
Almazan’s father has an idea that Honduruguay can 
become the aviation center of the group. He believes that 
some company could establish an airplane factory down 
there and manufacture and sell planes to. the other nations.” 

“Jove, what an opportunity for some enterprising com- 
pany,” exclaimed Don, sensing the business possibilities 
suggested by Lieutenant Harmon. 

“Exactly,” said the chief test pilot, with a smile. “Hon- 
duruguay will provide land for such a factory, pay for build- 
ings, and invest something like four million pesos in the 
business if a reliable company will come down there. Mr. 
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Fullerton has had an inkling of this, but he has always been 
of the opinion that the Creado Company would be the one 
selected to undertake the venture. But young Almazan tells 
us now that the Creado Company has not got the inside 
track on the situation. In fact, they are not desirable to 
certain honest statesmen down there, his father among them. 

“We know, of course, that the Creado Company is, as 
you said a moment ago, a fly-by-night concern. They have 
been trying to build a plane like the Black Hawk, as near 
as they can, and still keep out of trouble for stealing our ideas. 
Creado himself is crooked. His company is one of those 
stock-selling outfits, manufacturing a couple of airplanes in 
a barn and selling millions of dollars worth of stock on future 
prospects of prosperity. 

“‘Creado has a lot of influence in Honduruguay, however. 
He has been resorting to dishonest means to get his company 
in down there ever since he organized it. Almazan’s father 
knows that Creado is a fakir, and he has been trying to 
block him from getting in. He secured the appointment as 
Minister of Aviation for young Almazan, and since his 
graduation from Rensselaer, the boy has been looking into 
aviation in this country, visiting different plants and learning 
to handle the different types of machines. That is why he is 
at the Fullerton plant now. 

“‘Almazan does not want Creado to get the appropriation 
and build the factory in Honduruguay. Asa matter of fact, 
he is very partial to the Fullerton plane as a result of the 
performance of our Black Hawk and its growing popularity, 
and he would like to have Mr. Fullerton land the commizsion 
from Honduruguay and build a factory down there. The 
Creado Company has been exerting all sorts of influence on 
him and trying to induce him to recommend their company, 
but he knows that they are cheats and that in the end his 
country will suffer. However, Lonzo Creado has, as I said 
before, a lot of dishonest politicians back of him down there 
and the President of his country is afraid to turn him down 
flat without some very evident good reason. So young 
Almazan proposed the Pan-American reliability air race a 
month or so ago. He planned a race for stock models in 
which the pay-load factor will be most important, but in 
which speed and reliability will count a great deal. 

“He selected eleven companies, which he has recom- 
mended as being reliable, and the Creado Company, which 
he does not recommend, to be invited to enter planes in the 
race to San Pedro, the capital of Honduruguay. We got an 
invitation some time ago, but Mr. Fullerton threw it aside 
because he had a notion that Creado was back of the race 
in some way, and that it would be a dishonest affair, all 
rigged to let the Creado plane win, somehow, and thus give 
his company a lot of free publicity at our expense. He never 
answered the invitation. 

“That is why young Almazan came here the other day. 
He wanted the Fullerton Company to enter a plane, because 
he favors us more than any other company. He thinks a 
lot of the Black Hawk model and he feels we have a fine 
chance to win. He assures us that Creado has nothing to 
do with the race and that it will be a fair contest from be- 
ginning to end. In fact, he wants to have Ovington Field 
the starting point of the race, and if we enter a plane, he 
wants to be one of the crew.” 

“Tf we enterone! Ofcourse we will, won’t we?” exclaimed 
Don. 

“That is what Mr. Fullerton and I were conferring about 
to-night. I think we will. And the plane we'll enter will be 

(Continued on page 55) 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


Down on the Farm 


¢ UST one thing more,” ™ ze 
said Mr. Brundage, as 
the boys of Troop 
Sixteen took their seats, 
preparatory to closing their 
last meeting in May. “TI sup- 
pose this is about the last 
worth-while meeting we’re 
likely to have till fall. School’s 
out next week, and you never 
get together much after that. 
There’s no reason for that, but 
it’s the way things work. 
Well, a Mr. Atkins has offered 
a fine cup for Troop efficiency. ¢ 
Probably you saw something 
about it in the papers. Two 
things count—some sort of public service, and the best Troop 
record for Scouting advancement, including Merit Badges, 
before November. What do you want to do about it?” 

“On our record,” spoke up Ted Wilkins, the senior patrol 
leader, “we ought to win it. It will be expected of us, too. 
We’ve got five Eagle Scouts, and in the last four rallies 
we’ve been first three times, and second once. That puts 
any other Troop about out of the running, unless we funk it.” 

“Atta boy, Ted. Atta boy!” came a chorus of delighted 
agreement from all over the room. 

“And feeling that way, and letting it go at that, is the 
surest way to lose. A lot of you birds in this Troop live on 
reflected glory, with five Eagles and a few others to do most 
of the work, while the rest of you just lie back and do nothin<, 
and still get a whale of a kick out of belonging to the best 
Troop in town.” 

“Sic ’em, Ted,” jeered Bob Graves, Wilkins’ crony, and 
leader of the bull-dog patrol, which was admittedly the heart 
and soul of the Troop. “It wouldn’t be a real meeting if 
somewhere in it you didn’t give us one of your hard-boiled 
orations.” : 

“That’s all right,’”’ retorted Wilkins. “If we’re going to 
get that cup, we’ve got to get busy—now! We can’t drift 
along through the good old summer time, all hipped up over 
the fine things we’re going to do, and putting off doing them. 
You can’t plan out some public-service stunt and put it 
across in a week or two, beginning about October fifteenth. 
And Troop advancement—why, that means everybody. 
The Eagles can’t'do that for you, though we’ll do our share. 
Did it ‘ever cross your minds that an Eagle has about reached 
his Scouting limit? He’s cleaned up the Merit Badges in 
about everything he’s interested in. And some of you 
fellows are saying to yourselves right now that it’ll be easy: 
You’re going out to summer camp where any fellow can get 
four or five Merit Badges if he really wants ’em. Sure! So 
can the fellows in any other Troop. And there’s so much 
else out there, too—eating and sleeping, two swims a day, 
and a lot of horse play—that about as near a Merit Badge 
as some fellows ever get is a badly damaged’ good intention. 
Some of you guys have been Second-class Scouts for more 
than six months, or Tenderfeet for even longer. Every 
Scout in this Troop has got to advance at least one step 
before November, and we ought to average two Merit Badges 
apiece if we expect to have even a look at that cup.” 

“Ride ’em, cowboy!” chortled Graves. 

The bronzed visitor who had entered unobtrusively a 
half-hour before, and after a brief word to Mr. Brundage had 
sat in a corner as a quiet but interested spectator, smiled 
approvingly, though a shade of doubt passed over his face. 

“Tl attend to you later, Bob,’ went on Wilkins. “I 
want to get some things off my chest first. If you fellows 
will study your Manuals, you’ll see that when you get about 
so many Merit Badges, you’re up against it for any more. 
Not because some are easier than others. But there are 
some almost any regular fellow is naturally interested in. 
And then there are a lot more clear outside anything he 
knows anything about. Any fellow can do first aid or swim- 
ming if he isn’t a dumb head or a loafer. But how would I 
get a Merit Badge for foundry work, unless I was doing shop 
work at school, which I’m not? I suppose I might get it, if 
just taking Merit Badges was my main idea in life; but that 
isn’t practical, nor what the Scout Program aims at.- These 
Merit Badges I’m talking about are for fellows interested 
in that sort of work, to make them efficient in it. In the 
matter of Merit Badges, winning this cup is up’ to you fellows 
whose Merit Badges are still to get, for the things every 
fellow ought to know. I could bawl some of you out by name 
for the way you drift along, but I guess everybody knows 
who I mean.” 
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“To get a Merit Badge 
he’s got to pass a lot 
of other things first’ 


Y THIS time four or five of the youngsters in the Troop 
were looking at the floor, and others were facing Wilkins 
with forced grins. The visitor had bent forward in his chair, 
intent upon Wilkins, his face now set in lines of sharp dis- 
agreement, 

“Well,” continued Ted, ‘do something about it! And 
begin now! We want that cup. Say that after me. All 
together, now!” 

“We want that cup!” roared the Troop in a strident blend- 
ing of twoscore youthful voices. 

“All right!” snapped Wilkins. ‘Keep saying that; and 
keep thinking it! If you need any help, you can find Mr. 
Brundage, or me, or somebody, whether we can manage any 
summer meetings or not. Get busy! That’s all.” 

“Not quite,” said Mr. Brundage. “Ted’s got the right 
idea. Only there are some special regulations about this 
cup contest. Just winning Merit Badges in the ordinary 
way doesn’t count. That’s what I want to talk to you 
about. You fellows know what a Merit Badge hunter is— 
the chap that just for the sake of the supposed honor, without 
caring a thing about the subject itself, finds some Merit 
Badge he thinks he can get without any very hard work, 
does the barely necessary things to pass the tests and not one 
thing more, gets his Badge, and then forgets the whole busi- 
ness. We’ve got some Badges of that sort right here in our 
Troop—I don’t need to mention names—but I’m not proud 
of ’em. Anyhow that kind won’t help for the Atkins cup. 
There’s a committee that’s going to the trouble of finding 
out about every Merit Badge offered, just what real interest 
the candidate has in the subject. It’s harder than it used to 
be to find Merit Badges one can get in the wrong way, but 
there are still some. I know of a Scout, for instance, who 
did himself up physically by taking the Cycling Badge in 
four days of real work; he could ride a little, but didn’t own 
a wheel, didn’t like to ride one, and hasn’t ridden since. And 
yet he stands before the world as an ‘expert cyclist. How 
about it?” 

“Oh, land,” grumbled Graves, “just when I was going 
after the Cycling Badge, too; and I haven’t ridden a wheel 
since. Dad got the car. But I thought there was one Badge 
I could get easily.” 

“Try Scholarship, Bob,” jeered Calkins, one of the 
Eagles. ‘ “You couldn’t convince anybody you had a real 
interest in that, but if you managed to qualify, they ought 
to let you by.” 

“You ought to know,” Graves snapped back at him. 
“T’ve heard you were a sort of specialist at getting by.” 

It was true. Calkins had the Eagle pin, but somehow one 


always felt about him 
that his qualifications 
were not altogether 
above question. 

“Stop your = scrap- 
ping,” broke in Mr, 
Brundage. “You've 
heard the regulations, 
I didn’t make ’em, so 
don’t growlatme. Get- 
ting that cup is up to you; though, as 
Ted says, he and I and others will be 
around to help. How about it?” 

“We want that cup!” roared the Troop. 


AS USUAL, after one of Wilkins’ peppy 
talks, the Troop snapped into forma- 
tion for flag salute, with which meetings 
ended, full of vim and precision, and then 
broke out into the night with shouts and 
laughter. Wilkins, the visitor, and one 
Scout, a rather solemn-looking, slow-mov- 
ing Tenderfoot named Trenholm, remained, 
, Wilkins stepped forward to speak to Mr. 
, Brundage, but the visitor was before him, 
and Wilkins turned away to wait. The 
other, however, gave him a cheery smile, 
though there was something about it 
Wilkins thought a bit queer. 

“T like your style, young man,” he 
said, “generally speaking. Your idea is 
all right, as you see things. Only there 
are some things you don’t see.” 

“T suppose so,” answered Wilkins, 
somewhat disconcerted. 

“Suppose,” went on the visitor, “some 
boy just can’t come through with the 
work you suggest. He’s likely to get in 

bad with the whole Troop, and if I know boys the one 
that just can’t, for good and proper reasons, will be the 
last one to explain. I’ve never met you, sir,” he con- 
tinued, turning to Mr. Brundage, “but I’ve wanted to for 
some time, to thank you for what you’ve done for Joe, and 
to talk some things over. I’m Mr. Trenholm. Joe, you 
wait for me outside. I’ve no fault to find with your general 
program, sir, except, as boys see things, if they aren’t passing 
tests right along, they aren’t good Scouts. That’s about 
right, for most of them. Boys haven’t such a lot to do now- 
adays, and most of them fiddle away a lot of time doing noth- 
ing. But my boy, out on our Moran prairie farm, has plenty. 
I want him to do his Scout work, if it doesn’t get in the way 
of other things. But the point is, it does—things that have 
to be done. And then, if you crowd him, he gets discour- 
aged. He’s one of the long-time Tenderfeet, and he’s 
ashamed of it. But for a practical-minded boy, I’ll put him 
against any in the Troop, bar none. What I had him join 
for, mostly, was companionship—the right kind. He’s lonely 
out there. The nearest boy of his age is a half-mile away, 
across the fields. Except at school our boys don’t see a lot 
of one another anyway—too busy. But boys need to gang 
up. They get shy if they don’t, and don’t get over it.” 

“Just what is your problem?” asked Mr. Brundage, sym- 
pathetically. 

“What this boy has been talking about—passing tests, 
and getting these Merit Badges. Things aren’t too good with 
us, and farm help is hard to get. Joe has chores all winter— 
he milks three cows—and summers he’s a regular farmer. 
And passing his Scout tests don’t tie up with farming. He’s 
no time for a fourteen-mile hike, or being away overnight, 
though there’s many a day he’s walked that far hoeing. 
That isn’t the way things ought to be for a boy, but it’s the 
way they are with us.” 

“T see,’’ said Mr. Brundage, thoughtfully. “Go on.” 

“Well, there’s signalling—nice to know, but not of much 
use on the farm, and it takes a lot of time. And tracking. 
Joe can trail a cow all right, but learning a lot of trail signs 
takes time he can’t spare. And some of the First Aid means 
other boys to work with.” 

“He could do most of that at Troop meetings.” 

“T know. And he will. But a boy off by himself hasn’t 
the incentive boys have who can work together. It slows 
them down. And Joe says that the fellows that are always 
doing things don’t like to work with a slow poke. I’m not 
finding fault—just explaining. But it frets Joe a lot. He 
gets all keyed up about his Scouting, so it’s hard to make him 
put his mind on anything else; and then again he gets so 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


discouraged he wants to drop out. Joe wouldn’t ever tell 
you about it, but in good weather he bikes five miles to get 
here, and when it’s bad he has to take the trolley clear to 
town and then up here, and he gets home at about eleven. 
[ only want you to know he’s doing the best he can, and that 
his being slow doesn’t mean he’s a loafer. And young fellow, 
if Joe doesn’t come through with those two Merit Badges, 
just remember he’s taking his vacation doing farm work.” 

‘““Wouldn’t a Troop at the Moran school help?” asked Mr. 
Brundage. 

“Joe’s tried that. There’s no leader to get the boys in- 
terested.” 

“Well, we won’t crowd him. He has been slow, but the 
tests he’s passed he surely knows.” 

“Thank you, sir, and good-night.” 

“Just a minute, sir,’ spoke up Wilkins. “Probably I 
wouldn’t be much good, but if I or somebody would give you 
a day’s work or so on the farm, could we get Joe off for some 
Scout work sometimes?” 

“Any time you give me a day’s work as good as Joe’s,”’ 
laughed Mr. Trenholm, ‘“‘you can have him for a day. But 
if you work like Joe, you won’t be taking any fourteen- 
mile hike next day. Come out for haying or harvesting, and 
I'll pay you for your time. I don’t work Joe because I’m a 
tight fist. It’s mostly because I can’t get help.” 

“T might take you up on that myself,” said Mr. Brundage. 

“Anyhow, I’m coming out to see you. And I wonder, have 
you ever studied Joe’s Manual?” 
" “Tm afraid not. But Scouting’s been good for Joe. It’s 
made him learn to swim, and to keep himself spruce, and to 
cut wood without spoiling the axe, and to do his sister a favor 
without a grouch—oh, a lot of things.” 


E BADE them another good-night, and a moment later 
they heard the chug-chug of his departing flivver. 

“Well?” said Mr. Brundage. 

“Well,” said Wilkins, “I guess in some ways I’m con- 
siderable of a fool.” All at once a startled expression broke 
over his face. ‘‘I—I’ve got a hunch. It’s going to change 
my summer, but if it works it’s going to help us win that 
cup, maybe, and do a lot of other things anyhow.” 

Troop meeting the next week was quite as Mr. Brundage 
had expected. School was out, and the boys were scattered 
—some on week-end trips, some at work, and at the end of 
the day wanting their evenings for something else, others 
just absent. Wilkins and Graves were there, three or four 
of what Mr. Brundage called his “tried and trues,” and a 
small scattering of the younger boys, including Trenholm. 
But few of these he expected to keep in line for long. Wilkins 
was scheduled for Camp Cowles as a junior officer, and 
Graves had a part-time job there as office assistant. Others 
would be going to camp when it opened in mid-July. And 
already there were too few boys present to carry through a 
routine Troop Meeting, to attempt Patrol Contests, or to 











Indian Canyon had once again began to look fairly decent 


assign definite work; so he took the boys out into the balmy 
summer afterglow for a game of nigger-baby, after which, 
in the gathering dusk, they filed’ back into Troop head- 
quarters in the school basement, breathless, weary, and 
vastly content. 

“Tell us a story!” piped up a little Tenderfoot, wistfully. 

“No,” said Mr. Brundage. ‘ You’ve got the wrong idea. 
You’ve had your play. And Scouting means something 
besides ‘that, always, at every meeting. Wilkins, you and 
Graves take charge, find out what they need, and divide ’em 
up for instruction. I'll help, if necessary, but make the 
fellows do the instructing themselves, as far as possible.” 

He, himself, took two or three of the habitual slackers 
outside again for.their judging test, which they said they 
were ready for. But he found they were merely guessing. 
At five minutes of nine he came inside, in a state of mind 
in which exasperation and resignation were about equally 
mixed, and had Wilkins dismiss the troop. 

“Not much of a meeting,” he said to Wilkins after the 
others had gone. 

“Not much,” agreed Graves, who had also lingered, “un- 
less Ted got more out of his signallers than I did from my 
first-aid group. No work in ’em, once school is out. Why 
trouble yourself trying to keep things going? Other Troops 
don’t. But you just bind yourself to be here, and within a 
month there won’t ever be more than two or three boys 
present.” 

“Well, I'll stick,” answered Mr. Brundage. “I can do 
something with two or three. Numbers aren’t everything. 
Sometimes in the summer I get close enough to a fellow to 
make him realize he can go it alone. A lot of the fellows think 
that if they can’t go to camp, they haven’t a chance for any 
summer Scouting at all. But life isn’t like that, you know. 
It’s fine when a whole crowd can all work for some good thing 
together. But in the main, after you finish school, if you 
want to get anywhere you have to go it alone. So I’ll work 
with the two or three. Somebody’s got to, with you and Ted 
away.” 

“We may not go to camp,” said Wilkins, “if I can get 
Mr. Bradley to see what I have in mind the way I do.” 

“What are you talking about?” burst out Graves. “Of 
course I’m going to camp.” 

“You only think you are,” said Wilkins, with a grin, 
“and you’ve got another think coming.” 

Beyond that, however, he didn t explain. 

Saturday afternoon Mr. Brundage used his half-holiday 
from the office for his promised visit to the Trenholm farm. 
He found Joe and his father vastly busy making cherry-crates. 

“TJ just can’t stop for a proper talk,”’ said Mr. Trenholm. 
‘“‘We start picking early Monday morning, and we have to 
get ready now.” 

“That’s all right,” answered Mr. Brundage. 


, 


“Let me 


have a hammer, and I'll help. I won’t be much good, but I 
can make a few.” 
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A warm but doubtful smile spread over Trenholm’s ruddy 
face. 

“You'll get the hang of it,” he said; ‘and I sure appreciate 
it. And maybe we can talk as we go along.” 

He hunted up another hammer and handed it to his visitor. 

“Tt looks,” he laughed, “as if I might have a lot of help 
this summer. That go-getter boy, Wilkins, was out here this 
week, and lent a hand in the orchard. He wanted to give 
me a week’s work, if I’d let Joe have a week at camp. I 
had to tell him no. Farm work isn’t like other work. You 
can’t do double this week, and leave next week clear. So 
he said maybe he’d come out anyway.” 


Me BRUNDAGE tapped away thoughtfully with his 
hammer, but said nothing. 

“He said,” went on Mr. Trenholm, “that what he wanted 
out of the summer was some country air, and some Scout 
work, and he guessed he could get both out here. We’ve 
got the country air—folks do say I carry it with me—but 
where does his Scout work come in? Joe says he doesn’t 
get much chance for any.” 

“That’s what I want to talk to you about.” 

“Well, let’s see now—fifty-four, five, six—’’ mused Tren- 
holm, counting the finished crates. “I guess I can give you a 
while. We won’t need many more, Joe; make some quart 
boxes. Come on up to the house, Mr. Brundage.” 

“No need of that. Let’s just sit here under the trees. 
About Joe, now, is he interested in the farm work, or does he 
just chore as he has to, like most boys?” 

“Oh, he’s a real help. Only I don’t get time to show him 
about things, the way I’d like to—candling eggs, pasteurizing 
milk, seed-testing, and such. I don’t run the farm that way; 
don’t know enough myself; but it would be money in my 
pocket if I could. I wouldn’t have to buy seed, and could 
sell my milk and eggs direct instead of to wholesalers.” 

“And if Joe could do those things you’d like it?” 

“T sure would. He’ll have to learn sometime, if he sticks 
to farming as he intends. But you know how it is. He has 
chores enough now, with the little time he gets with other 
boys, without listening to lectures from the old mam, and 
doing a lot of studying things out. Boy stuff—that’s what 
he craves.” 

“But that zs boy stuff,’ objected Mr. Brundage, pulling 
his Scout Manual from his pocket. ‘‘Look here.” 

He passed the book to Mr. Trenholm, open at the Merit 
Badge for poultry keeping. Trenholm studied it with sur- 
prised interest. 

“Gosh,” he said, “is that in there? That’s something 
like! But see here—Joe tells me that to get a Merit Badge 
he’s got to pass a lot of other things first, that I don’t get 
the drift of. That signalling is 

“Mind-training, concentration,” interjected Mr. Brun- 
dage. ‘And you could use it on the farm, too, if the 

(Continued on page 49) 


































































The Hockey Villain 


ANK SIMMONS was a bad actor. Ask any of the 
boys in the Melvin High Dramatics Club if he 
wasn’t. He was so bad that Art Stover, president 
of the club, wouldn’t even let him carry a spear 

as an extra in the Roman gladiator scene for fear, when 
the fighting was supposed to commence, he would get ex- 
cited and slash it around like he did a hockey stick. 

Man, oh man! Hank might not have been able to play 
on the stage but how that big fellow could play hockey! 
You’d think, starring on the ice like he did, that he wouldn’t 
be interested in starring anywhere else. But then again 
you’ve heard of these comedians who are always sobbing 
because it’s been their life ambition to play Hamlet? Well— 
that’s Hank. The best player we’ve got on our ice hockey 
team and he’s pining his heart away on account of Art 
Stover’s saying that, as an actor he’s not even a ham! 

Of course, being a member of the Dramatics Club myself 
as well as playing right wing on the hockey team, I can 
sympathize with Hank’s aspirations. Only trouble is, 
Hank’s got too much against him at the start. He’s about 
as far from an Adonis as a blue jay is from a corn plaster, 
and you’ve got to have looks to be picked for a leading man, 
whether you can act or not. Naturally, the only rdéle 
Hank can see himself in is the réle of the hero. 

















BOYS’ LIFE 


By Harold M. Sherman 


Illustrated by Robert Graef 


“T don’t think’ so. You see, Nat, Art doesn’t know 
any more about hockey than you know about dr. 
matics.” 

“That makes it bad,” our captain decides. ‘‘ But we've 
got to get together on this thing somehow. Jed, you get 


hold of Art and tell him I want to see him. You’ve got a\ 


drag with him, being a member of his paint and powder 
club. We ought to be able to arrange for Hank to be given 
some sort of honorary membership at least. If Hank’s not 
himself this Rutland game we might as well stack our 
hockey sticks and quit right now.” 

“You said it!” agrees Steve. ‘“‘Hank’s sure one svlid 
rock of defense!” 

“Tl do what I can,” I promised Cap Moulton. “But 
knowing Art Stover as I do, I’m afraid we can’t arrange any- 
thing with him that isn’t regular.” : 

“Maybe he thinks it’s ‘regular’ getting our best player 
up in the air!’”’ Nat rejoins, with feeling. “We'll see about 
this!” 


DON’T relish any too well the job of being the go-between 
in the matter of bringing the esthetically inclined Mr, 
Stover in touch with the outspoken Mr. Moulton, because 





“You've got to have real ability to get a rise out of a 
theater audience,” he tells me once. ‘ But these hockey 
crowds—they yell their heads off over nothing!” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” I argues, “‘I think this hockey’s 
quite some much! It’s a game worth yelling about, and 
when you go down the ice with that puck, bowling your 
opponents over like ten pins, it’s enough to make a person 
holler!” 

“That part’s all right,” Hank agrees, ‘‘but that’s 
just—what do you call it?—the exercise of brute force. 
I happen to be pretty good size and pretty solid. When 
I hit something it usually has to give. Now there’s 
no science or—or artistry to that——” 

‘Listen, Hank,” I pleads. ‘If you’ll let me say so, I 
think you’re ali wet! There’s just as much artistry in 
being able to play bang-up hockey as there is to speaking 
lines and going through motions behind the footlights. 
Why, hockey’s a regular drama in itself! You never 
know how the game’s going to come out, if two teams 
are evenly matched, until the final—er—curtain—I 
mean, whistle. You can figure each period the same as 
an act of a play and, since there’s three periods in the 
game, you’re really playing in a three-act drama!” 

Hank looks at me a minute and it’s easy to see he’s 
never thought of hockey in this light before. 

“‘Hm-m-m!” he finally drawls. ‘‘May be something 
to that—at that! I’ll have to think it over!” 


HERE’S one game on our schedule that is giving us 

fellows plenty of worry. It’s the coming battle 
with Rutland, as tough a hockey outfit as there is in the 
State. The Rutland boys have always been carbolic 
acid to us. They’ve just about burned up the ice every 
time we’ve played ’em and we've only beaten ’em once 
in five years. Even then Rutland had to help our team 
beat ’em because one of their players kicked the puck 
in his own goal in trying to recover it and this score 





was what we won by. However, that was before my 








time in school, so, as far as I’m concerned, it doesn’t 
count! 

“But, this year, gang, we’ve got to beat that cocky 
Rutland bunch,” I says to the boys. ‘‘Those babies have 
just about hypnotized themselves into believing they can’t 
be licked and it’s up to us to break that spell!” 

“‘Them’s my sentiments!” echoes Nat Moulton, center 
and captain. ‘But how to break that spell’s the question. 
There’s no denying the fact that those Rutland ice hounds 
are good!” 

“And they know it,”’ adds Steve Taylor, our right defense. 
“‘They’ve built up a ‘rep’ that they’re mighty jealous of.” 

“‘ Anyhow, we all agree that Rutland’s got to be stopped,” 
puts in Sid Clarke, our left wing. ‘‘And the only possible 
chance I see of our stopping ’em is for us to put up one 
terrific defense!” 

“Which means,” sizes up our captain, “that the heaviest 
end of that job is up to old battering ram Hank Simmons!” 

Hank hasn’t opened his head during our discussion and 
when we turn to him now we see him sitting on a corner of 
the bench in the locker room with a far-off look on his face. 

“Hey, Hank!” I speaks, walking over and tapping him 
on the shoulder. ‘Wake up and live! We’re getting ready 
to stage the hottest little hockey battle of the season and 
we're casting you for the star part.’ 

“You tell ’em, big boy!” joins in Steve. ‘‘You’re the big 
show with us! We’d have been soft picking this year with- 
out you.” 

Enough compliments, you’d think, to turn the head of 
a stone image. But Hank just keeps looking off into 
space. 


There’s a baseball serial by Harold M. Sherman beginning in an early issue 








“Let him alone,” kids Tom. ‘“Can’t you see he’s trying 
to see China?” 
““Aw, be yourselves!” snaps our burly left defense, and 


« gets up and gives us all the air by striding out of the 


room. 

We stare after him, open-mouthed. Hank’s usually been 
a pretty sociable cuss and for him to be down in the dumps 
this way just before our big game with Rutland is a load of 
bad news. 

“Now what can be biting that guy?” Captain Moulton 
wants to know. 

“Hank has been hit,” I explains, being wise to what’s 
wrong. ‘‘He’s been hit hard, too. He’s been stage-struck!” 
The fellows look at me like they think I’m kidding. 

“Get off!” laughs Steve. “You don’t mean it?” 

“‘Hank—an actor!” exclaims Sid, and lets out a merry 
ha! ha! 

“Go easy!” I cautions. ‘“‘Hank’s serious about this. 
He’s confided his secret ambitions to me and he’s all busted 
up because Art Stover can’t see him reciting Shakespeare 
or even as a member of the Dramatics Club.” 

The boys sober up at this. 

““Well!” snorts Cap Moulton, who doesn’t think much of 
acting anyway, ‘“‘it’s a fine note if Art can’t give Hank 
some encouragement right before our big game with Rut- 
land! What kind of school spirit is this? Does he know 
what he’s done to Hank’s morale?” 

I shakes my head. 


The referee waves three Rutland players to the timer’s box 


I can sense we’re almost sure to be in for fireworks. But 
being loyal to the hockey team as well as to the dramatic 
club, the least I can do is arrange for the meeting. 

‘Say, Stove,” I addresses, ‘“‘Cap Moulton’s been thinking 
a great deal of you lately.” 

“Really?” replies Art, as if he’s bored. 

“Yes,” I continues. “In fact I’ve heard him make 
several comments regarding our club.” 

“That so?” Art asks, picking up interest. “I didn’t 
think Moulton gave a thought to dramatics.” 

“Well, I guess we may have misjudged him there,” says I. 
‘Because he told me he thought, in some cases, dramatics 
could help a fellow play better hockey!” 

“You don’t say?” replied Art, swallowing bait, line and 
sinker. “Why, that’s jyst as I’ve always contended! A 
good dramatic training will serve a man in good stead in 
everything!” 

“Exactly!” I clinches. “You know, Art, Nat’s even 
gone so far as to tell me he’d like to see you and talk to you 
about the club!” 

“Well, that’s fine!” beams Art, highly pleased. ‘You 
just arrange the time and the place and I’ll be there. And 
tell Nat for me, I’ve always thought he looked a little bit 
like John Barrymore!” 

So far so good! It’s just a couple days before our 
biggest game of the season and there’s no time to lose. 
The hockey team’s looking forward to this game with as 
much anxiety as the dramatic club members are looking 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


forward to their Annual Play. Both naturally want to come 
off with flying colors. It’s arranged, then, that the captain 
of the hockey team is to meet the president of the dramatic 
club the following afternoon after school. 

“Hello, Stover,”’ greets Nat, extending his hand. ‘I sure 
appreciate your taking the time to——” 

“Oh, don’t mention it!” breaks in Art. “I’ve always 
got time for anyone who’s seriously interested in dramatics.” 
- “Tm seriously interested all right,” Nat confesses. “But 
I—er——” 

“T think there’s no doubt you’d make a good actor with 
the proper training,” Art goes on. “Of course I—that is, 
the club doesn’t encourage everyone who shows an interest 
in dramatics. It’s a kindness, oftentimes to—er—let them 
down easy.” 

“T see,” nods Nat, a glint in his eye. ‘Something like 
you let Hank down, eh?” 

“Precisely!”” says Art, warming up to his subject. “Now 
there’s a striking example of a fellow who’d never make an 
actor in the wide, wide world!” 

“Don’t you think that’s covering pretty much territory?” 
Nat asks, just a bit sarcastic. 

Art gives Nat a searching glance. 

“Not at all!” he comes back, importantly. ‘When I say 
a fellow will never make an actor, he won’t! I have a way 
of sizing folks up, of telling, almost in a look, whether they’ve 
got dramatic instinct or not.” 

“That so?” says Nat, dryly. ‘Don’t see what you’re 
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sticking around here for, if that’s the case. 
Plenty of New York producers would like 
to get hold of you.” 

“Well, that’s just where you’re going to 
find me, when my schooling’s over,” answers 
Art. “In New York! And then the fellows 
who have been members of our Dramatics 
Club will be glad they ve associated with me!”’ 

Our hockey captain blinks at this. 

“Listen, Stover,” he rejoins. ‘I don’t 
have any doubt that you’re the cat’s last 
meow when it comes to dramatics, but just 
the same I think you’re making a mistake, 
setting yourself up as an oracle.” 

Art’s face colors. 

“Well, I can’t help knowing what I know,”’ he replies. 
“Though I don’t just get what you mean by this oracle 
stuff!” 

“T mean,” says Nat, coming out very plain, “that you’ve 
got certain fellows thinking the sun rises and sets in you, 
which is bad.” 

“Why is it bac?” challenges Art, evidently willing to 
admit it. ‘The fellows—er—naturally look up to me or 
they wouldn’t have elected me president!” 

“That part’s all right,” declares Nat. “But you should 
be careful, Stover, not to let your influence get beyond your 
club. Now take Hank, for instance. Your telling him he’s 
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got no chance as an actor has made him lose all interest 
in hockey. You're killing the best hockey player the school 
ever had.” 

“And saving him from being the school’s worst actor!” 

“Well, what of it?” blazes Nat. “Isn’t it worth it for us 
to win the big game against Rutland?” 

“Say!” explodes Art, his temperament finally break- 
ing out. ‘Do you want me to ruin my reputation? I’ve 
got something to live up to! If I ever boosted Hank as 
an actor he’d make me the laughing stock of the school!” 

“But you wouldn’t have to boost him in public!” protests 
our hockey captain. ‘Just slip Hank the word that you’ve 
changed your mind about him. That you think he might 
make an actor after all. You don’t have to tell him you 
think he’d make a bad actor. Just say—actor. It certainly 
shouldn’t cost you much to do this, but if you don’t it may 
cost us the game!” 

“T’m sorry!” snaps the president of the Melvin High 
Dramatics Club, getting up on his ear. ‘‘But you’re talking 
to the wrong party, Mr. Moulton. I don’t bribe anybody 
with false promises. If Hank can’t stand the truth being 
told him, that’s no fault of mine.” 

“For Pete’s sake, Stover!” appeals Nat. ‘Forget Hank! 
Put aside your personal prejudices. Think only in terms of 
the school. Our hockey team! You'd like to see us win, 
wouldn’t you?” 

“Toesn’t make a particle of diff to me, one way or the 
other!” says Art, very uppish. 

“But have you ever seen us play hockey?” Nat 
demands. 

“‘Well, n-no,’”’ our Dramatics Club president con- 
fesses. ‘“‘But, on the other hand, have you ever 
seen us act?” 

“Have I?” Nat snorts. “Ask Jed! I’ve seen your 
last three Annual Shows, and I’ve stuck through to 
the final curtain, as rotten as those shows were!” 

“As—as what?” Art gasps, with a horrified side 
glance at me. 

Nat grins. ‘Aw, let’s cut passing compliments,” 
he replies, laying a hand on Art’s shoulder. ‘But, all 
razzing aside, don’t you think we hockey fellows de- 
serve a better. break? Why,. Jed here’s one of your 
_ own club members! And he’s one of your strongest 
, | boosters, too. And yet you’re running us down 
‘ ¢ without even having seen us play. If you.don’t 
+ mind my saying so, I think that takes a lot of crust!” 

“T’ve never said anything against your playing,” 
Art denies. ‘I’ve just said I didn’t care for sports. 
But if you think that, because Jed plays hockey and 
can also act that anyone else who plays hockey wou'd 
make a good actor, well, there’s where we fight!” 

“Stover,” returns Nat, “I’m not saying anything 
any more. All I’m asking is as a favor to me, will 
you be good enough to attend the game with Rut- 
i land and see us in action?” 

Art hesitates. 

‘Well, thanks very much,” he answers, finally. 
“‘But I don’t see as how my presence would be doing 
your cause any good. I don’t understand the game 
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“Hank, let me congratulate youl” 
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and I’ve just told you I’m not the least bit interested.” 

Our hockey captain’s eyes get suddenly very cold and 
piercing. His grip on the Dramatics Club president’s 
shoulder tightens. 

“The water in the lake is very, very chilly this time of 
year,” he announces, quietly. ‘I’ve asked you, in the inter- 
est of school spirit to see that game. You’ve turned me down. 
But I’d suggest, Mr. Stover, that you be present day after to- 
morrow prepared to learn all you can about hockey!” 

“But I—er—a——”’ 

“Remember, I’m not asking you to do a thing about 
Hank,” Nat continues. ‘So your precious reputation as 
the world’s greatest authority on the drama won’t be risked. 
The only thing you'll be risking, if you don’t show up, will 
be your shivering hide! Will I see you there?” 

“Well, I—er—was really planning a rehearsal.” 

“‘That’s off. The curtain for the great ice drama goes up 
at two o’clock sharp. I'll be looking for you in the audience. 
And you’d better make sure that I see you! Until then— 
olive oil!” 

Grabbing me by the arm, Cap Moulton walks me off, 
leaving a high strung individual behind who tears at his 
hair and bites nervously at his finger nails. 


HEN we get out of hearing I ask Nat right away 
what he thinks he’s going to gain by forcing Art 
Stover to attend the game, but Nat tells me that’s his busi- 
ness. Just a little something he’s going to spring as a last 
resort. Meanwhile he wants me to have another talk with 
Hank and see if I can’t snap him out of his low spirits. 

“Jed,” he tells me, ‘‘you’re the only guy I ever knew 
who went in for acting and didn’t let it go to his head. 
Most of the boys are hopeless. Posing all over the place. 
But I know I can count on you to help hold this gang to- 
gether and try to correct the damage that nut Art Stover’s 
done to Hank.” 

“You sure can!” I promises. ‘I can see both sides of this 
thing, Nat, and I know if a fellow takes acting too much 
to heart it knocks him goofy!” 

““Spoken like Willie Shakespeare!”” commends Nat. “As 
far as I’m concerned, you’re Hamlet, Romeo and Little 
Boy Blue all rolled in one. And now, Jed, to win the most 
dramatic hockey battle ever staged!” 

The afternoon of the Rutland game, there’s a crowd on 
Clearwater Lake that’s almost heavy enough to crack the 
ice. There’s over four hundred fans come all the way from 
Rutland to see their champion sextette skate around us. 
And their star goal shooter, Whiz Bang Bixby, is out on the 
ice early, giving exhibitions of marksmanship calculated to 
throw a scare into us before the game commences. Whiz 
Bang is Rutland’s right wing, which means that he’s the 
bird our Hank Simmons, left defense, will have to guard. 
And Hank’s about as much interested in hockey now as 
the average fellow is in a sewing bee. We've done everything 
possible to pep him up but he’s gotten gloomier and gloomier. 

“‘T guess I’m never going to amount to anything,” he keeps 
mumbling. 

And the more we try to tell him what a great player he is, 
the deeper he buries his chin into his chest. 

“This is going to be murder,” I can’t help thinking. 
“Hank’s got the whole team on the anxious seat, and the 
chances are we'll all be playing under top form! That 
Rutland bunch look like tough 
hombres! And there’s nothing 
they like better than hanging a 
defeat on us!” . 

But as we’re about to take the 
ice, Cap Moulton, who’s been 
looking the crowd over, suddenly 
spots somebody and grabs hold 
of Hank’s arm, pointing the cer- 
tain somebody out. 

“Holy smokes!” he exclaims. 
“Look there, Hankus! If there 
isn’t Art Stover, the president of 
the Dramatics Club, in the flesh!” 

Hank takes a look and rubs his eyes and then takes an- 
other look. The rest of the hockey team’s just as surprised 
as Hank is. And I’m really surprised myself. But 
I have to choke back a laugh at the same time to think 
how Cap Moulton’s actually bulldozed Art into attending 
the game. Evidently Art hasn’t taken to the idea of an icy 
bath in the lake and, despite his contempt for sports, has 
figured this the least distressing way out. 

“‘Gee!”’ exclaims Hank, perplexed. ‘‘What do you suppose 
he’s doing here? Why, he told me, a while ago, that hockey 
was not worthy of—of is 

‘Well, whatever he told you then, he’s no doubt changed 
his mind since,” breaks in Nat. “Or he wouldn’t be here.” 
Then Nat pretends he gets a sudden idea and turns to us 
team-mates. “Say, fellows! I’ve got it! I know why Art’s 
at this game! He’s here to see Hank play!” 

“That’s it!” I cries, following Nat’s lead. ‘“‘ Remember, 
when he was talking yesterday? What he said about Hank?” 

‘‘About me?” asks Hank, showing interest. 

“Yeah, about you getting him wrong on what he said 
to you on your acting.” 

(Continued on page 52) 
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Ready, Action, Camera! 


ARBECK had planned everything down to the 
last shoelace. 
The Limited was due at 9:16. Garbeck’s men 
would be waiting on the platform. Three to a car 
they would present tickets, climb aboard with their tools, 
and quietly occupy the drawing-rooms reserved for them. 
On time as always, the train would slide away into the vast 
spaces of the night. 

At precisely 9:45 the travelers in each Pullman would be 
confronted by a masked man and a naked automatic. Gar- 
beck had picked these gunmen with great care. “Stick ’em 
up!” each would growl but then add reassuringly. ‘‘’S all 
right, folks, don’t worry. Just be yourselves. Look mad or 
scared as you like, but don’t gum the picture!” 

It would then be explained how Reelife Films, Inc. had 
planned the atmosphere of its next feature starring John 
Wytter and June Wade. This was how. Away with studio 
sets, exaggerated make-ups, tawdry costumes! Shoot life as 
she is lived! This picture would be advertised as including 
a hold-up that actually took place. If the ladies and gents 
would kindly codperate. ... 

Of course everybody would fall for it, first on instinct, 
seeing the gun, then entering into the spirit of the thing. 
Not a tourist bound for Hollywood but was convinced, deep 
down, that if only he or she could be given half a chance, a 
great screen future lay ahead. Well, here was the chance. 

Out from the drawing-rooms would come the Klieg lights, 
the reflectors, the cameras. The lights would go on, the 
cameras begin to turn. Down the aisle each gunman would 
swagger, threatening of mien but of voice softly encouraging: 

“‘Didn’t know you were going into the movies, eh madam? 
Ha, ha! Lots offun,eh? That’s right, make as if you didn’t 
want me to have it. Now I snatch it away, and you faint. 
Good! You're next, sir. Not the check book, the wallet. 
And the stick-pin. That’s it, shake your fist. Now I 
prod you with the gun, just lightly. Good! You're next, 
miss. Oh yes, indeed, everything ‘Il be handed back, 


That’s it, that’s it! Dear me, I'll smd 
have to tell the director how good 
you are!” 


Thinking it over, Garbeck allowed 
himself a chuckle. Was ever a job 
done so neatly before? And what 
publicity when the papers got it! Many 






times they had called him great; after 
the affair of the dirigible’s strong-box, 
forinstance. This time they would call 
him unique, matchless. You bet! 

The big man felt a passing regret that 
he couldn’t be a fly on the wall of each 
Pullman and so witness the fun that his 
ingenious brain had devised. But that 
was out of the question. He would be 
there in spirit, in the well-drilled regi- 
men and perfect mimicry of those gun- 
men and operators. As for the flesh of him, that would be 
sitting in the mail and express car ahead, clothed authenti- 
cally in a borrowed trainman’s uniform and busily swapping 
stories with the Limited crew. For the crew of the Limited 
must of course be attended to, against possible interruption 
of the—picture. Garbeck and two trusted henchmen were 
to board that forward car, an emergency crew riding out to 
the Junction to fill in on Number 63 because of sickness. 
They all had the patter; they had also a big fund of stories, 
enough to last till morning. 

But they wouldn’t be telling stories anywhere near that 


long. At 10:30 Garbeck would yawn. The three of them 
would then leave their friends in the mail and express car and 
pass down the train, ostensibly looking for empty sections 
in which they could get forty winks before dropping off at the 
Junction slowboard. But they wouldn’t take one-fortieth 
of one wink. No sir! 

Garbeck had been reliably informed that the only wallet 
worth his while, the only man they were really after, would 
occupy section six in car number 247. What would happen 
when he and his henchmen reached section six in car 247, 
only Garbeck knew. 

The big man allowed himself another chuckle. He was a 
daisy, he told himself, and daisies don’t tell. 


MEANWHILE, in section six of car 247 of the Limited, 

young Pete Goddard and old Jim Ellison were rolling 
happily westward toward Pete’s uncle’s ranch near Indian 
Springs, Nevada. Neither would have thought for one 
second of taking that gilt-edged train, but when a rich and 
cranky relative telegraphs tickets and reservations there’s 
only one thing to do. 

Both had doubted at first whether their clothes wouldn’t 
look pretty much out of place in all that splendor, and raise a 
laugh. Pete’s Uncle Wayne had said to come prepared for 
roughing-it: his ranch was no dude affair. So what they wore 
were flannel shirts and old felt hats and rubbed dark suits 
and heavy boots, in short, just about what they wore to 
work on Pier Sixty. Jim was chief clerk and Pete was super’s 
assistant, down there; and in self-defense the two had sort of 
stuck together since that five-million-dollar cargo of bullion 
had turned into soap. 

Well, in the glitter of the Limited they did rather look like 
hard specimens, especially when old Jim forgot to shave. 
But the fear had proved unfounded. There were all kinds of 
people on that train. Everybody had taken them as a matter 
of course. ,And the man across the aisle had gone out of his 
way to be sociable. 





We've lost his picture and unless he was knocked 
unconscious we've lost the wallet 


But after the fourth day of it, travel had 
palled on Jim Ellison. He was a big, active man, 
used to working his heart out. This idleness 
irked him. He had read the newspaper until it 
fcll apart in his great rough hands: he knew all 
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the radio programs by heart, and the stock market fluctua- 
tions, and who was going to fly across the ocean next, and all 
about ladies’ fashions and the latest big robbery. He had 
slept until he couldn’t sleep any more. He fell, after the 
fourth day, into a kind of coma, awake but morose and 
unresponsive, staring through half-closed eyes at his boots 
or at the gilt figure “‘6” on the panel between the windows 
of their section. 

Not so with Pete. Holidays didn’t come very often, and 
he was prepared to enjoy this one to the utmost. Even after 
the berths were made up he couldn’t sleep; the whole thing 
was too thrilling. Nothing escaped his eager eye, his quick 
grin, his perky ears. In the daytime he devoured the world 
scudding past the car windows. At night, when there was 
nothing to see out there but sprinkled lights and blackness, 
he watched delightedly the other passengers or followed the 
train’s progress with one eye on a dog-eared time-table and 
the other on his watch. Read? Tuh! Sleep? Bah! But he 
would talk to anybody willing to listen. 

“On time again!’ Pete chuckled as the Limited rolled 
into what, to old Jim, was just another station. It was 
evening of the fourth day. ‘Nine-sixteen to a dot. Some 
train! Hey, Jim, /ook!” Pete’s roving eye had caught, out 
in the smoky train shed, the shape of big tripods, bulky 
machines. ‘Movies, Jim! Comin’ aboard, too! Y’know 
what, Jim, Indian Springs can’t be very far from Holly- 
wood! Wha’d’you say we get Uncle Wayne to take us over 
some day, uh Jim?’ 

“Um,” said Jim. 

“Boy, that’s the life! Uh Jim?” 

“Um,” said Jim. 


As THE train began to move, the man across the aisle in 
section five looked up from his magazine. “Interested 
in the movies, Pete?” he asked amiably. 

“T’ll say so! Seen everything I could, Mr.— wha’d’you 
say your name was, sir?—Mr. Smith. And heard ’em shoot 
talkies over the radio. Boy, that’s the inside stuff they let 
you into, stage direct ons, how they really do it—everything, 
uh Mr. Smith?” And Pete launched into a glowing recital 
of the ins and outs of film production. 

Mr. Smith listened sympathetically. He was a good 
listener. But Mr. Smith could talk, too. He had been 
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everywhere, seen life in the raw, and had tall tales to tell of 
Mexico and Canada as well as of the States. He was rather 
a small, unassuming sort of man, with sandy hair slicked 
down hard over his small round head, and a gold tooth that 
winked when he smiled. Any one could see he was immensely 
rich from his clothes and his pigskin bag and his diamond 
ring, and the way the porter fussed over him. But he seemed 
to have no friends on the train; he seemed the sort of man 
who kept to himself 
and was slow to make 
friends. All the more 
reason for Pete to 
like him. To be sin- 
gled out by such a 
man was gratifying. 


HE acquaintance 

had begun almost 
assoon as the Limited 
had left New York. 
Mr. Smith, upon dis- 
covering that section 
six, which his secre- 
tary had reserved for 
him, was on the right 
side of the train, had 
asked Pete and Jim 
if they would be 
willing to swap. He 
had, he told them 
half apologetically, a 
prejudice against the 
right side: it was 
usually next the sta- 
tion platforms, and 
the sight of people 
getting on and off 
bored him. He had 
seen so many people. 
Pete and Jim had 
willingly | complied 
with the request, 
moving over to sec- 
tion six while Mr. 
Smith resettled him- 
self with the fussy air 
of the seasoned trav- 
eler in five. From 
then, whenever Jim 
buried himself in the 
paper or dozed, Pete 
and Mr. Smith chat- 
ted across the aisle. 

‘“‘Wouldn’t I like to be one of those directors!”” Pete was 
running on. ‘That’s the life, uh Mr. Smith?” 

Mr. Smith smiled companionably, and the gold tooth 
winked. ‘‘What is your job, Pete?”’ 

“Wharf clerk,’”’ Pete told him with a wry look. “Jim here 
is my boss. Oh, it’s all right in its way. Keeps you busy. Of 
course, you wouldn’t call it any job at all. By the way, Mr. 
Smith, if you don’t mind me asking, what—er—what is 
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your 

Pete wanted to say “job” too, but the word seemed singu- 
larly inappropriate. He pined to know what glamorous 
vocation kept Mr. Smith moving in great leaps from Nome to 
Vera Cruz, seeing people from Quebec to Tia Juana. Some- 
thing in Mr. Smith’s eye deterred him. The gold tooth still 
winked friendlywise, but the eye above it had turned just a 
shade glassy. 

“You wouldn’t believe me if I told you, Pete, my boy,” 
said Mr. Smith with a funny laugh. Plainly he was sensitive 
on the point. Far be it from Pete to press him. 

Just then old Jim horned into the conversation. Jim had 
fallen asleep. His big grizzled head was sunk on his chest; 
out of his slack lips came a drowsy mumble and then ab- 
ruptly, in that loud guttural familiar in the sleep-talker, a 
word or two: 

“Wallet! Wallet?” 

Mr. Smith looked up in alarm. ‘‘What’s he say, lost 
his x 

“Don’t worry!” Pete chuckled. _“‘Hasn’t got any to lose. 
\ll we carry, Mr. Smith, is travelers’ checks and change, trust 
Jim to play safe crossing the bad lands. Nope, he’s sound 
asleep. Hey Jim, turn over!” Heé shook the old man’s 
shoulder, and the big head rolled to the other side. ‘‘ Been 
reading the papers too much, if you ask me,” Pete explained 
to his friend across the aisle. ‘Last night all I hear is tariff 
on silk dyes. Night before that it’s cross-word puzzles. 
Now he’s got a new line.” 

“Aha!” said Mr. Smith. “And what do you figure the 
new line is about?” . 

“Oh, some ruckus back in Chicago. He was telling me 
about it, but I couldn’t make sense out-of the darn stuff. 
Gang-war racket of some kind. You know, Mr. Smith, 
they’re always havin’ ’em in that town. Hi-jackers, dope, 
sawed-off shotguns, stolen cars, all that. "Bout all I can 
remember, there were some papers got away. But whether 
the police wanted ’em to drop one over on the gang, or the 
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gang wanted ’em to drop one over on the other gang, why, 
darned if I know. Way I look at it, it doesn’t matter a hoot 
either way, uh, Mr. Smith?” 

Mr. Smith laughed outright. ‘“That’s it, Pete, not a hoot 
either way. Funny place, Chicago.” 

Pete hoped Mr. Smith would now go on and ease into 
some of his experiences in the windy and wicked city. 
But Mr. Smith fell to musing, and soon afterward picked 





Thinking it over, Garbeck chuckled. Was ever a job done so neatly before? 


up his magazine and with his apologetic smile began to 
read gain. 

Pete looked out the window; there was nothing to be seen 
but desert blackness, the lighted car windows on‘the sand, 
and the ghostly flicker past endless telegraph poles. ‘The 
Limited was making speed before the long hard climb into the 


- mountains. All its noises were merged in‘a‘long’snoring hum. 


Pete glanced at his time-table. . The. map-shawed ‘a junc- 
tion ahead, but they couldn’t be nearly there yet. He was 
tired of the time-table. He looked ‘at Jim, .who still slept; 
at Mr. Smith, who still read.. He turtied his head to survey 
the length of the car behind him; everybody was talking or 
dozing or fussing with her fingernails or reading. He:looked 
forward. Section three was already made up:for the night, 
and a pair of uninteresting woman’s shoes, black and 
wrinkled, sprouted from the bottom:of the: green curtains. 
Section four, directly ahead of him, was empty. ‘The young 
couple in section one had persuaded: the section two couple 
to come over and play cards. Somebody said, ‘‘I’ll double!’ 
Somebody laughed. Over their heads jutted the corner of the 
end compartment called Drawing-Room A. 


ETE shot a wild surmise into the’sort of life a man must 
lead who travels in drawing-rooms. Artists, maybe? He 
wondered where the movie men were. > 

Accepting loneliness as a matter of course, Pete hauled 
out his last resource, a mammoth harmonica of the “organ” 
type, and rubbed:its battered nickel:with’a loving thumb. 

The instrument was all of twelve inches long, and heavy in 
proportion. It was equipped with stops to vary its tone and 
a graduated volume-adjuster capable of throwing chords 
big as a brass band or small as a whisper. Pete had found it 
in a Charlestown pawn-shop and spent a week’s pay on it. 
It was, the man had told him, the only one of its kind in 
the world. 

Pete’s love for that curio amounted to reverence. He had 
practiced indefatigably three or four popular tunes— 
“Hallelujah” and ‘‘Me and the Man in the Moon” and so 
forth—until the effect was remarkably good. .Admiring 
listeners back home had told him he ought to go into radio. 
Pete had the matter under advisement. 

He regarded his prize tenderly. Slhimping down in the 
séat until his head rested on its arm, and throwing the mute 
to the slot marked ppp, he inhaled a few teasing minor 
chords and began to play, 
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The melody was inaudible above the roar of the train. 
It was a new piece he was practicing, something called 
“Soliloquy.” He had the wistful little air fast in his head, 
but.there was a certain phrase that he couldn’t make sound 
like the mechanical piano in Ike’s Lunch back home, where 
he’d first heard it. Zoom-dee-dee—da-da—— 

He became so absorbed that he did not hear the door of 
Drawing-Room A open and softly close. But a moment 
later his eyes, half- 
closed and vacant as 
they stared the short 
distance to the car- 
end corridor, widened 
with a shocked and 
fascinated wonder. 

“Stick ’em up!” 
A hard-looking speci- 
men with a dotted 
blue handkerchief 
round his face was 
standing there. A 
blue gun glinted in 
his fist. “Quick!” 

Somebody scream- 
ed piercingly. Then 
all the human noises 
of the car were throt- 
tled. Beside Pete, 
old Jim was jerking 
awake. Automati- 
cally lifting his hands 
into the air. Across 
the aisle, Mr. Smith 
had _half-risen 
strangely, and sub- 
sided again. 


ae eee 


ETE’S first shock 

of amazement was 
swept away on a 
tidal-wave of sheer 
delight. A hold-up! 
The—real—thing! 
His mouth fell open. 
He forgot to raise his 
hands, clung to the 
harmonica stil 1 
poised at his lips. 
He was slouched so 
low in the seat that 
the intruder appar- 
ently didn’t notice 
him, for he went on 
talking:in a new, gentle voice almost without a break. 

‘S$ all right, folks. Just be yourselves. Look mad or 
scared as you like but don’t gum the picture!”’ 

A ripple of hysteria ran down the car and back again. A 
man growled something about a poor joke. But the lady 
who had screamed (she was one of the bridge players) began 
to laugh like a girl at her first party. Pete shot a look side- 
ways at Mr. Smith; Mr. Smith’s gold tooth was showing, 
but the smile looked nailed to his face. 

The stranger was still talking; he left nobody time to think, 
running on and on in that gentle, persuasive tone. ‘‘Reelife 
Films, Incorporated .. . feature... John Wytter... 
actually took place.’”’ ‘That’s about all Pete caught of his 
remarks. The car was now a forest of arms, bare arms with 
rings and bracelets and watches glimmering, dark thick arms 
with white cuffs. The car was a murmurous symphony of 
giggles, cleared throats and gasps of anticipation, over which 
the man’s voice played like a soloist: “If the ladies and gents 
will kindly cooperate. . . .” 

A rumbling noise from the drawing-room, and the glitter 
of the car lights was drowned in a blinding blue-white glare. 
Something began clicking like a windlass in a hurry as the 
stranger called “‘Camera!” The stranger smiled under his 
handkerchief, and turning to the card table in section one 
bent over the players. 

And then there fell upon the air, as if by way of accompani- 
ment to all this stage-show, the loud brisk strains of ‘‘ Hallelu- 
jah.” 

The gunman straightened with a snap. “Cut it out!” he 
snarled. 

Poor Pete. His bulging cheeks fell slack. The music 
stopped. “Say! Wha’d’you mean, cut it out?” he inquired 
plaintively. 

The gunman had peered over the back of section four and 
seen who was responsible. His wary black eye over the 
handkerchief took in the youth and his bright toy, the grizzled 
man beside him with his paws sullenly in the air and the 
figure ‘‘6” on the car wall beside them. Under his handker- 
chief the gunman’s jaw went rigid and white. 

“Tie the music, son,”’ he advised in a milder tone. “‘Can’t 
hear myself think. I got to coach some of these folks, see? 
You'll spoil the picture.” 

“What a break!” Pete murmured, grieved and puz- 
zled. He nodded submissively, but his eyes narrowed. 

(Concluded on page 58) 
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round lively. Reckon your Uncle 
Tom told you we are to have Mr. 
Lincoln most all next week.” 

“ Abe Lincoln?” shouted Julius. 
‘“Whe-e-ew! Wonder if he will tell 
some of his funny stories. I don’t 
want to go fishin’. We got to spread ourselves 

“Jest for a travelin’ lawyer,” laughed Mrs. Hull, teas- 
ingly. 

“But Uncle Tom says Lincoln may go to Congress some 
day.” 

“Congress!” shrilled Mrs. Poland from the yard. “One 
o’ them white trash Lincolns at Washington. Steve Douglas 
will get that job, or I miss my guess!” 

All day Julius Kitner ran errands and helped in the kitchen 
cheerfully foregoing his fishing trip in his eagerness to have 
everything in readiness for the distinguished guest. Al- 
though Julius addressed them as Uncle and Aunt, he was in 
reality a “bound-boy” to the Hulls. Fortunately the child- 
less old couple treated him: more like a son than a servant. 
Both had strict ideas concerning “idleness in younguns,” 
however, and the lad had few leisure hours. 

From Uncle Tom’s praises of the Springfield lawyer, and 
his stories of the rail-splitter’s boyhood and his struggles to 
obtain an education, young Kitner had formed a boyish 
admiration for Abe, and he drew many mental pictures of 
his hero. 

“Do you suppose he’d tell me one of his funny yarns?” he 
asked Uncle Tom at supper table. 

“‘ Abe’ll prob’ly be too busy for tale-tellin’. He’s got some 
pretty big cases on the docket this term. There’s that land 
suit ’tween Jake Straughn and old Billy Spence.” 

“T never did believe either one o’ them stingy curmud- 
geons had. any right to that land,” declared Aunt Betsy. 

“Lincoln’s got Spence’s end o’ the case,: but’ he don’t 
relish it much. Told me last court term there was no doubt 
in his mind that Billy’s first wife was a-cousin to Allen 
Wright, the old bachelor who died without .a/ will. As 
Spence’s first woman had no children, her husband would be 
her heir. Jake Straughn says that Spence can’t prove his 
wife was a first cousin, and Jake claims the estate as a blood 
heir, a second cousin of Wright. Steve Douglas has 
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Mr. Lincoln remained thoughtfully silent for a long time 


Straughn’s case. It’s a mighty mixed up affair, and liable to 
be a hot fight. Everybody for miles round is coming to hear 
them two lawyers argue the matter.” 

‘Allen Wright certainly was queer,” mused Aunt Betsy. 
“Lived all alone in that big house, and died suddenly with- 
out sayin’ who should have his property. Nobody but the 
Straughns and Spences knew where he came from.” 

“Abe ain’t very keen on the case, ’cause he believes 
Wright had a half-sister over in Indiana——” 

““My folks lived in Indiana once,” cried Julius. 

“Tut,.tut. Haven’t I-told you and told you never to 
interrupt when your elders are speaking,” admonished 
Aunt Betsy severely. “You go pack a tub out to the wash- 
house and take a good’ bath for Sunday. ' Use plenty of 
soap, too, and then rub some gypsum salve on your chapped 
hands and feet—I can’t help hopin’ they’Il find that missin’ 
heir,” she added when Julius had reluctantly left the table. 

“Well, they can’t find any trace of her, yet, so Abe’s bound 
to go on and win the case for Spence if he can.” 

“Two of the finest farms in the county, and all that 
money in the bank,” sighed Aunt Betsy. “No doubt old 
Billy will get it. And him one of the richest men in these 
parts already.” 


R. LINCOLN arrived at the Hull homestead shortly 
before noon on Monday, Uncle Tom proudly escorting 
him up the front walk. Young Kitner’s mouth gaped open 
on sight of his hero. That lanky, ugly man! He must be 
nine feet high. Such hands:and feet! Tell funny stories— 
with that sad—serious face? He didn’t even smile when 
he shook hands with Aunt Betsy. ‘Seemed to be pondering 
about something. With a keen’ sense. of disappointment 
Julius carefully made himself ready for dinner. 
Abe ate heartily and abstractedly of everything offered. 
Still seemed to be pondering over something serious; replied 
absently to Uncle Tom’s political assertions and conjectures; 


with his Iceland Pony and cart. 
Dave sometimes stopped to talk 
with the Hulls’ bound-boy, and 
allow him to admire the red leather 
harness and silver-mounted buggy- 
whip. 

“Hear you’ve got Abe Lincoln at your house,” said young 
Masters. ‘We took in Steve Douglas. He’s awful high- 
toned. Went cown to the bath-tub first thing. The women 
folks are foolish about him. But I’d rather have Lincoln. 
What’s he like?” 

“Nothin’ like I thought he’d be,” chuckled Julius. 
“Plumb serious most of the time. But somehow I like him, 
anyway. Mebbe he’ll bust loose and tell a real yarn at 
supper table.” 

“T’ll drive round again to-morrow,” said Dave. “If he 
reels off a good one you can tell it to me.” 

But during the evening meal Mr. Lincoln was still gravely 
preoccupied. On arising from the table, he and Uncle Tom 
hastened back to the court house. And at breakfast next 
morning Mr. Hull announced that a political conference 
would be held at the hotel during the noon hour. Neither 
he nor his guest would be back for dinner. 

Disappointed once more Julius wandered out to his tasks. 
He had been allowed to attefid court one afternoon during 
last term, and now he longed to mingle with the crowds 
in that high-ceilinged room and behold Judge Whitlow on 
his throne above the jury box. And in mid-afternoon his 
wish was granted. 

Aunt Betsy came hastening to the garden in evident dis- 
tress. “Run down to the court house and tell your Uncle 
Tom to hurry home at once. Grandmother Diacus has been 
took bad with a fever, and Grandpap sent word for us to 
come and set up with her. Tell Tom Mr. Lincoln can sleep 
here, but he must get his meals at the hotel till we get back. 
Pll. leave out a snack for you—and don’t you go to bed 
before he comes in——” 

Julius was racing down the street before her instructions 
were ended. As he leaped up the steps leading to the court 
room and paused uncertainly in the doorway, the crowd 
within burst into a roar of laughter. For a moment the 

(Concluded on page 56) 
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UNT BETSY HULL was nodded mechanically to Aunt 
plainly put out. Court Betsy’s chatter. At last his hosts 
met in Jasonville next fell silent in respect to their guest’s 
week, and she had mood. 
promised her husband to “sleep But toward the close of the meal 
and feed” one of the lawyers. The Lincoln glanced across the table 
Hulls’ double-log house on the edge and apparently became aware of 
of town possessed a comfortable the boy opposite. ‘ Julius gasped as 
spare room and Aunt Betsy con- a smile appeared on the lawyer's 
sidered her everyday meals good face. The transformation was 
enough for most anybody. And startling. A rouguish expression 
now that aggravatin’ Tom had came over the rugged, uncouth days ' 
told her their visitor would be Abe features, and the sombre eyes took pares 
Lincoln, the Springfield attorney on a humorous light. pany 
that all the men folks made such “Howdy, bub. This is some willing 
a fuss over. spread your mammy got up for us.” isan 
“And here it is Saturday, and “She ain’t my mammy—”’ be- “y did 
me without a b’iled ham or a really gan Julius in confusion. pane 
decent cake stirred up,” she com- “Jule’s been wishin’ you’d tell etal 
plained to Mrs. Poland who had some of your funny yarns at Not 
strolled over with her apron filled table,” interrupted Uncle Tom \ lot 
with pea-pods to shell beneath a “Now, now, Thomas,” chided Failur 
huge elm in the Hulls’ back yard. Aunt Betsy in her best company sees 
“‘Which means me’n Julius’ll have tones. “Mr. Lincoln’s got too oeta 
to step round considerable ’tween much on his mind to be foolin’ with don’t 
now and sun-down.” curious little boys. Come back ie @ 
Mrs. Poland sniffed audibly. early for supper, and I’ll try to catie 
“My grandmother knew them have something,” she added. Seveatl 
Lincolns down in Kentucky. They oieian 
wern’t much; jest pore whites. I R. LINCOLN arose and Load 
seen Abe once. There ain’t a placed his hand on his chest ent kit 
plainer human round these parts. with a comical air that caused contd 
The Masterses are takin’ in that Julius to grin broadly. ‘When | wiods 
f stylish Mr. Douglas,” she added set up to a meal like that I always wy 
t casually. wish for the neck of a gyraffe, so Mos 
‘ “Well, that’s only fit and I can taste things longer, and hooks 
! proper,’’ laughed Aunt Betsy. the five stomachs of an ox, to one 
‘‘With their big fine house and a hold all I want to eat.” 
real bath tub down cellar, they can “Oh, you lawyers, always tryin’ 
take care of high-toned folks. to soft-soap somebody,” cried his 
i Julius!” she called sharply. “Hurry hostess, much flattered. ‘ But it’s (I 
up with your chores, now. We got a real satisfaction to cook for a Pl 
a whole passel o’ things to do "fore man who don’t mince his victuals. ’ gin 
night.” Julius hastened out to the gar- (C 
“This is Saturday,” said Julius, den to finish hoeing his beans. = 
' staggering into the kitchen with an When that task was finished he he 
arm-load of stove wood. must weed the onions. Then he a 
| “Yes, yes. I know I promised would mow weeds in the back lot Sc 
i you could go fishin’ after dinner. till supper time. Late in the after- lef 
i Mebbe you can, too, if we step noon Dave Masters drove past Fo 
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What School Is Best? | 


ILL HOLDEN liked football. He liked every kind 

of game. He liked everything that gave him a 

chance to use his hands and muscles and body. 

He liked to play outdoors so much that, even on 

days when he was behind in his school work, he would stay 

outdoors until the last bell rang—before school, and at re- 

cess, and for as long a time after school as any one else was 

willing to stay around the school grounds and play with him. 

As a result the number of times when, in class, he had to say: 

“T didn’t get that far,’ was scandalous. Year after year he 

only managed to stay in school and make his grades by the 
very skin of his teeth. 

Not so good? That all depends on how you look at it. 
A lot of boys are that way. Perhaps you are one of them. 
Failure to be more interested in books and: studies may 
mean one of a lot of different things. The nerve-roots inside 
our heads that we call brains are pretty complicated, and we 
don’t yet really know enough about them to say that one 
boy, who likes books and hates games, is “‘bright,’’ while 
another boy, who is good at games, is necessarily “‘dumb”’ 
because he doesn’t also like books. Some boys like only 
games, some like only books, and many like both. We can, 
however, say this: any boy who enjoys outdoors, and differ- 
ent kinds of games, and is good at baseball and football and 
tennis and other sports like that, is to that extent ‘‘manual- 
minded.”” That is, he enjoys using his hands and muscles, 
and skill. 

Most boys who like games a good deal more than they like 
books find school work, or at least the spelling-writing-arith- 
metic kind of school work, pretty tough going at times. 


(Insert at top) Pipe-setting in the 
Plumbing Department, Frank Wig- 
gins Trade School, Los Angeles. 
(Center right) Aviation Class at 
George Washington High School, 
Los Angeles. (Center left) The 
electrical shop, one of fifteen voca- 
tional shops in the Arsenal Technical 
Schools of Indianapolis. (Lower : 
left and right) The Print Shop and he 
Foundry of the William H. Smiley, 42 
Junior High School, Denver 
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HIS is the second article of a series of five by 

Myron M. Stearns. Last month High Schools 
were discussed, next month, Mr. Stearns will write 
about Private Schools, to be followed by articles 
on large Preparatory Schools and Military Acad- 
emies. 

Readers will find this series as interesting and | 

instructive as the previous series ‘What Kind of | 
College is Best’’ and ‘‘ How to Earn a Living.” 


—The Editors. 











In the fall they look out of the window, and see the leaves 
whistling along in the wind, and think what a dandy breeze 
it is for kites. It’s hard to wait until school is out for the day, 
so they can hustle over to the football:field and try a few 
punts or drop. kicks. In the first warm days of early spring 
school-time drags more slowly still;-it seems as though 
nothing in the world would be as good as to be down in the 
sun and hear-the flies buzz, or play mumble-peg, or swat a 
baseball, or take a hike and chop wood for a camp-fire. 

If you happen to be like that, the school you go to has a 
whole lot to do with your success or failure in later life, and 
with your happiness. If you go on finding school work 
harder, and disliking it more and more, or dropping further 
and further behind, you’re likely to drop out as soon as you 
can, with a feeling of combined relief and defeat—and find 
out that for all the rest of your life you’ve got that poor 
beginning tagged to everything you do. On the other hand, 

























































if you find school work that you like better and better, that 
you can do better and better, and that proves to be of more 
use to you as you go along, you'll be lucky. It’ll make a big 
difference to you all your life. 

That’s why, trying to feel around and find out what was 
best for boys who couldn’t profit particularly from the regular 
public high-school course, teachers began to look into the 
possibilities of manual training. Thirty years or more ago 
they brought into the work of elementary schools as well as 
high schools what was then called Sloyd, for boys who like 
to use their hands. It consisted mostly of carpenter work of 
one kind or another, all the way from making simple blocks 
or crude boxes or boats or sawing a straight edge, to finished 
cabinet work that ended with making beautiful tables or 
desks, or comfortable armchairs. 


( ;RADUALLY this new line in upper-school work de- 
veloped until it served a double purpose. It became 
more and more useful for the manual-minded chap who 
felt best and went forward fastest and enjoyed his work most 
when it enabled him to use his hands and build things and 
develop greater skill. It also proved particularly useful— 
for a great many boys, and of course girls, too, who had to get 
out and begin earning their own living, or help support their 
parents or younger brothers and sisters, without having a 
chance to finish high school or go to college. 

Perhaps you are one of the boys who will have to go to 
work within the next year or two, whether you finish high 
school or not. College, if you still want to get the big head- 

(Concluded on page 66) 
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BOYS’. LIFE 


_ Thirty Fathoms Deep 


By Commander Edward Ellsberg 


’ PART III 


WO bells struck in the morning watch, echoed 
over the silent ocean. A_ boatswain’s pipe 
shrilled, a hoarse voice bellowed: 

‘Lay aft all the boats’ crew!” 

A knot of sailors round the coffee-pot in the messroom 
broke up hurriedly, ran down the starboard passage and 
over the fantail to the stern where they tumbled down a 
short Jacob’s ladder into the boats. The boatswain’s mate 
followed into the surfboat, while Tom Williams dropped 
down to take charge of the larger motor-boat. The boats 
were hauled to the starboard beam by their paiyters, and 
the grappling-hooks and lines passed over the side, together 
with several small buoys and anchors. 

Lieutenant Carroll gave the final orders: 

“Bill, you and the surfboat move four hundred yards 
offshore from the Lapwing and sweep on an east and west 
course on our south side, moving away frora us about five 
yards on each swing till you’ve swept a path a hundred 
yards wide. Tom, you have the motor-boat sweep on the 
same course, except you work inshore from us four hundred 
yards. Plant a marker buoy, both of you, where you start 
sweeping and I’ll plot out the areas you’ve covered as you 
go along. And if you hook anything, get a buoy over imme- 
diately to mark the spot in case your grapnel lets go before 
the Lapwing gets there. That’s all. Shove off!” 

The flywheels on the engines, yanked by ropes wound 
round them, spun round, the engines sputtered, then started 
firing evenly. In the surfboat outboard the engineer shoved 
forward his clutch, Clark jammed his tiller down to port, 
and the surfboat leaped away in the early dawn. The heavy 
motor-boat got away more slowly, but soon straightened 
out and headed toward the beach. 

In the sternsheets of the surfboat, Clark eased the helm, 
and keeping an eye on the small boat compass, ran due east. 
Meanwhile two seamen seized the grappling-hook and held 
it poised on the starboard quarter while a third stood by 
the marker-buoy anchor. The boatswain’s mate looked aft 
toward the ship. 

“We're far enough. Stand by there!” 

“Let go the marker!” 

The anchor splashed overboard, dragging a small line with 
it; when it ceased running out the buoy was tossed over- 
board. A few yards beyond, Clark gave the rudder a hard 
sheer and the boat spun round rapidly. At slow speed he 
steered past the buoy headed for the Lapwing, and as they 
drew abreast the marker, the grappling-hook was released. 
The manila line attached to it uncoiled rapidly and dis- 
appeared over the stern. When a hundred fathoms of line 
had run out, Clark belayed the rope on the samson post 
near the tiller. As a strain came on the line and it tautened 
out astern, the surfboat came to a stop as if anchored, the 
engine labored, and the propeller churned up a cloud of spray. 

“Give ’er the gun!” cried the coxswain. The engineer 
pulled his throttle wide open. The line straightened out 
like a bowstring, stretched a bit, then the grappling-hook 
broke ground, and the boat started slowly ahead. 

Gradually they neared the ship, Bill Clark alternating 
his gaze between the strain on the line astern, and the course 
he was steering. Holding the boat on the right heading was 
much harder with a long line out, and took most of his 
attention; the engineer carefully nursed along his heavily 
loaded engine; but the boat’s crew, with nothing to do, 
stretched out on the thwarts. 

They came once more abeam the Lapwing. Clark held 
on till his hook astern was well abreast the ship, then made 
a wide turn to port to avoid fouling his screw and started 
a sweep to the eastward, keeping a little away from the 
path he had first dragged. 


GLOWLy the morning wore on and the sun grew hotter. 

Back and forth off the bow and the stern of the Lapwing, 
the two boats dragged their grappling-hooks over the ocean 
bottom, gradually working away to the south. 

On the forecastle, Martin and another group of sailors 
were connecting up diving hose. Martin himself inserted 
the leather washers in each joint, supervised while the men 
tightened the joints, stretched the hose out on deck, and 
ranged a lifeline alongside each hose. 

Every few feet, the men stoppered the hose and lifeline 
together with marline, except the last fifty feet, which were 
to be attached to the diver. This section of the diver’s lines 
was encased in a canvas sleeve, drawn tightly about the 
lifeline and airhose, and carefully sewed up with palm and 
sailor’s needle. This precaution was to allow ‘as little 
chance as possible for the lines near a diver to foul in any- 
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thing while he was working on the wreck—a trick in rigging 
up which the men had learned on their submarine jobs. 
When each line had been made up to a length of six hundred 
feet, Martin coupled it to the air manifold and put on an air 
pressure, while he tried the joints with soap and water. 
The few joints which were leaky were carefully tightened 
up, and only after no bubbles at all showed up, were the long 
hose coiled up and taken aft to be hung abaft the deckhouse 
ready for use. 

Hawkins and his men finished the awnings, opened the 
forehold, and soon a stream of diving helmets,slead belts, 
shoes, lamps, and diving gear flowed up on deck and aft to 
the fantail, ready for use. ‘ 

Meanwhile on the after end of the superstructure, the 
electrician was rigging up the telephone sets, testing out the 
cables, headsets, and batteries; while down below the chief 
engineer slowly turned over the air compressors and tuned 
up for supplying compressed air. 

All over the Lapwing, the crew toiled, rigging the ship for 
working on the bottom. The booms were guyed out over the 
passages, the diving stages assembled, the winches warmed 
up and oiled. A machinist tested out the gauges while the 
pressure on the diving mains was gradually built up to a 
hundred and fifty pounds. Nothing was left to chance; 
each piece of machinery, of equipment, was carefully tried 
out. 





The whip slacked off, the 
little steel platform dropped 


Off the beam, the two boats dragged 
their endless ways, first eastward, then 
westward, each time a little farther from 
the Lapwing, from the buoys which 
marked their starting-points. Easily they rode the swells 
the strain on their grapnels holding down their sterns, but 
they made no strikes, and when noon rolled round the object 
of their search was still not found. Each boat dropped an- 
other buoy to mark the ground it had covered, buoyed off 
its grappling line, and ran alongside the ship. The men 
clambered aboard, hot and huhgry. Carroll greeted the two 
coxswains at the rail; their reports were identical: 
“Not a nibble, Captain.” 


FTER dinner, the boats went out again, with fresh 
crews but the same coxswains. All afternoon the 
sputtering of the engines, coming across the water, showed 
the boats still at their tasks. Darkness came, more buoys 
were dropped to mark the stopping points, and the boats 
came in for the night. 

They had covered an area half a mile long and nearly an 
eighth of a mile wide; six little yellow cork floats dotted the 
sea to show where they had searched. But they had hooked 
nothing, and Porter was plainly disappointed. 

Early next morning, the sweeping started again, working 
once more to the southward. By night, the boats were fully 
half a mile away from the ship, but it was the same story, — 
no strikes. ' 

The third morning, Carroll started the boats sweeping on 
the north side of the Lapwing, and this was kept up all that 
day and the next, but without result. On deck, the crew 
was getting restless. The work was all done, the diving 
gear all ready, the men no longer had anything to do but 
stretch out on the piles of hawsers on the fantail and 
watch the slow-moving boats weaving their way over the 
waves. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


Carroll himself Lecame a little anxious. He checked over 
all his calculations, took anew the bearings and the ranges, 
but found nothing wrong. They were anchored in the proper 
spot as accurately as the data Don Jaime gave would allow. 
The boats had scraped the sea for nearly a square mile, and 
certainly, the Santa Cruz, if she was anywhere, was inside 
that square. 


T= captain changed his tactics. The fifth day he started 
the two boats dragging in the north and south direction, 
at right-angles to the courses they had previously worked on. 
Possibly the Santa Cruz had sunk still headed west; if so, 
she would be lying broadside to the new direction, and a 
grapnel would catch her more easily. 

Again the boats started close aboard the Lapwing and 
worked away from her, going the second time over the sea 
bottom they had once dragged—but in spite of careful 
sweeping, four more days went by; they had thoroughly 
scoured the bottom twice, and they had discovered nothing. 

Bob kept to himself as much as possible. He was begin- 
ning to lose hope. Even if the ship had been there, perhaps 
in the hundreds of years which 
had gone by, she had fallen 
to pieces or sunk in the mud— 
in either case there was apparently 
nothing left for a grappling-hook = — 
to seize. And when the eighth _ 
day’s search was over and the 


boats came back again, 
he began to realize that 
the expedition had 
reached an inglorious 
end. 

In the cabin while they had their dinner that night, he 
voiced his fears to Carroll, but Bob was glad to hear that the 
skipper did not agree with him. 

““Cheer up, old ‘man, we’re going to wear out half a dozen 
grappling-hooks around here before we call it quits. And the 
first two have hardly had the galvanizing rubbed off ’em yet. 

“This dragging is a rotten job. I know for a fact that 
you can sweep right over a wreck time after time without 
catching her, but if she’s there, you will sometime. I was 
a little worried over whether we had the right position, but 
everything’s O. K. there. I’ve carefully watched the sun 
set every night w-’ve been here, and that bearing over 
El Morro is a fine mark. Of course it doesn’t set right 
over the rock from where we are now, because it’s later in 
the season than when Drake finished the Spaniards off here, 
but Don Jaime couldn’t have made any mistake on that.” 

“But suppose she’s fallen to pieces?” asked Bob. 

“T doubt it. It’s remarkable how long wood lasts in deep 
water, where the teredos can’t get at it. No, if she was 
ever there, she’s there now, and we’re going to find her. 
But I'll try a new tack to-morrow that ought to fetch her.” 

Porter looked at him questioningly. ‘‘If it’s so good, why 
didn’t you use it in the beginning? What is it anyway?” 

“Tt really requires two ships to work it right,” replied 
Carroll, ‘‘and that’s why I held it up as a last resort. Instead 
of grappling-hooks, we’ll tow a wire line across the bottom, 
—the Lapwing will tow one end and both the boats will 
try to tow the other end. I'll use a one-inch wire hawser 
I’ve got below. We’ll pay out about three hundred fathoms 
between us, and if the boats can drag their end, we’ll sweep 
a path about a hundred fathoms wide each trip. The 
Lapwing’s a mine-sweeper, you know,—that’s what she 
was built for. If I only had her sister ship, my old Falcon, 
to drag the other end of that line, we’d be all set!” 

Bob brightened up. Evidently his friend considered 
disappointments as all in the day’s work. He finished 
his dinner with considerably more appetite and waited 
hopefully for the next day. 

The rattle of the anchor chain as the links pounded in 
through the hawse-pipe waked Porter in the morning. 
With the anchor at short stay, the Lapwing moved slowly 
to the eastward till she reached the line of buoys marking 
out the swept field on that side, then came about and pointed 
for El Morro. 

The two boats in tandem then shoved off from her port 
side, the surfboat leading with a heavy towline to the wider 
motor-boat astern. And secured by a stout manila lashing 
to a samson post on the quarter of the motor-boat was the 
end of the wire hawser. 
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The Lapwing stopped wh'le the two boats moved away 
on her beam, the wire running out over the rail as the reel 
unwound. With fifty fathoms out, the boats paused a 
moment while Joe Hawkins lashed several old grate bars to 
the wire as a sinker; ther continued to pull until two hundred 
and fifty fathoms were out, when a second set of bars were 
lashed on. The boats then headed up parallel to the ship 
and the last fifty fathoms of wire were paid out over the 
Lapwing’s quarter. The sweep hung in a huge bight, leading 
sharply down and aft at each end. 

A sharp blast sounded on the Lapwing’s whistle. The 
boats went ahead, their propellers churning violently; from 
the Lapwing the race from the surfboat was plainly marked 
as it surged around the bow of the boat abaft it. Slowly 
the two boats made headway with their wire. When he 
was sure they were under way, Carroll started gradually on 
his own engine. The sweep changed its direction, taking 
a wide curve between its two ends, as it started west- 
ward. 

With the boats paralleling her course, the Lapwing started 
on her ninth day’s search. To Bob it seemed as if they 

were hardly moving—it 

took thirty minutes to cover 

the half-mile between the 

east and the west buoys. 

They swept a little beyond 

ee the western mark, then on 

~ a whistle signal, the ship 

and the boats turned away 

from each other, came 

=~ = about a hundred and eighty 

degrees and headed back 

eastward, straightening out 

about fifty yards to the 
southward of the first sweep now lying taut. 

Again the wire tautened out astern, assumed a curve 
between the towing vessels and they moved slowly ahead. 
Bob gazed admiringly at the seamanlike way the maneuver 
was performed, then looked to the eastward over the blank 
sea. A few yellow buoys, the endless swells, the far horizon. 
He looked aft at the wire over the starboard quarter. What 
a hopeless task! 

The straining boats were abeam, the coxswains with 
their tillers to port to counteract the pull of the sweep 
dragging them toward the Lapwing. Slowly they all moved 
along, the Lapwing stopping her engine every few minutes 
to avoid gaining on her overburdened boats. 

“Look!” Hawkins from the fantail was pointing ex- 
citedly. 

The two small boats, in spite of their engines, seemed to 
be going astern—they were back on the Lapwing’s quarter. 
And the sweep, instead of running out in an easy curve 
astern, now led sharply out to starboard in a straight line! 

“Hard right!” cried Carroll. He seized a megaphone. 
“Surfboat there! Head for the Lapwing’s bow!” 

In a moment, the boats were alongside the Lapwing, 
their bow painters secured to her bitts; the Lapwing, which 
had stopped, kicked ahead slowly on her engine. The 
sweep stretched out and led down astern, the ship did not 
move. They had caught something! 


HASTILY Clark in the surfboat cast free the motor- 

boat astern of him, sheered away from the ship and 
steered out over the sweep wires. On, a signal from (Carroll 
he dropped the anchor of a marker buoy 
when he was over the spot where he 
estimated the sloping wire reached the 
bottom. This done, the Lapwing trans- 
ferred the other end of the sweep to the 
motor-boat, thus giving her both ends 
of the wire, carried an anchor out well 
forward for her and let it go, so as to © 
hold the motor-boat with the sweep 
taut astern of her. 

The Lapwing headed for the spot 
where the last buoy floated, dropped 
anchor a little to the southward of it, 
then paid out cable till she drifted back 
past the buoy. Over went a kedge 
anchor on a hawser from the stern; 
Carroll heaved in on the bower cable 
and paid out on the kedge till he was abreast the 
buoy which Martin picked up with a boat hook. 
The surfboat came alongside. 

With the ship anchored, Lieutenant Carroll left the 
bridge, went aft. Nearly the whole crew was eagerly 
watching the buoy line. He beckoned to Hawkins. 

“Get your rig on, Joe!” 

Carroll scanned the little group of sailors. 

“Carley!” 

Tom Carley left the rail, saluted. 

“Carley, the surfboat’ll take you to the motor-boat out 
there. You relieve Williams as coxswain, and hold on till 
you get further word.” 

A gruff “Aye, aye, sir!” and Carley dropped over the 
rail. In a few minutes Williams was back on deck, and 
with Clark, who was taken out of the surfboat, was helping 
Martin to dress Joe Hawkins. 
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Quickly they hauled on his stiff suit, bolted on the breast- 
plate, strapped on his belt, laced on his lead shoes. A brief 
test of the telephone and they slipped on his headset, dropped 
the helmet over his head. Williams gave it a sharp twist 
to lock the joint—the safety catch dropped into place. 

Hawkins rose awkwardly. Tom and Bill assisted him to 
the stage where he grasped a bail with each hand. 

“Up stage!” ordered Carroll. 

On the superstructure, the winchman threw in his clutch. 
The stage rose slowly off the deck till it cleared the rail, 
was pushed over the side. 

“Down stage!” 

The whip slacked off, the little steel platform dropped. A 
swell struck it, buried Joe’s feet. Quickly he submerged, 
the upper part of his suit bulging out through his harness 
as the water rose round him. In a moment his helmet was 
below the surface, and a stream of bubbles floated up 
behind him. 


HE stage paused a minute. In the water, Joe adjusted 

his air, tried out his exhaust. Carroll slipped a telephone 
receiver over his own head and lifted the transmitter to 
his lips. 

“Hello Joe! All right?” 

“QO. K. Take me to the descending line.’ 

Bob leaned over the rail. Tom Williams took a firm 
grip on the lifelines. Hawkins felt the strain, stepped off the 
stage and dangled in the water. Nothing below him now. 
Clark helped Williams as he dragged the diver forward to 
the buoy line. Joe saw it wavering in front of him, grasped 
it, wound his legs around the manila. He was ready. 

“Lower away!”’ called the skipper. 

Tom slaeked out rapidly, Joe’s helmet disappeared from 
sight. The stream of bubbles rose further and further away 
from the ship as Joe went deeper and the current effected 
them more and more. 

Fifty feet, a hundred feet, a hundred and fifty feet of air- 
hose vanished silently over the rail. Hawkins was making 
a swift descent. A few seconds more and the lines stopped 
running out. 

A pause. Carroll listened intently on the telephone. He 
heard the roar of air through Joe’s helmet. It ceased a 
moment. Joe was turning off his air. Carroll pressed the 
receiver tightly to his ear. In a strangely flat, far away 
tone, came the message from the bottom: 

“On the Santa Crus!” 

The strain vanished. Carroll’s hat went sailing into the air. 

“Got her!” he yelled. 

(Continued on page 67) 
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That Dumb Dunk 


MET Dunk at the new traffic light of Piketon. His 
country-bred flivver had shied at the monstrosity and 
collapsed on the spot. Dunk was diagnosing it. 
“It can’t be the carburetor,” he said. “I had a 
new one installed only seven years ago.” 

“How about the spark plugs,” I inquired knowingly. 
I understood that spark plugs were in some way connected 
with automobiles. 

“Nope,” he said firmly. ‘“‘They’re as good as new. Pop 
bought ’em during the war. It’s probably the timer. That’s 
the only original part left of the car. We'll have to hoof it 
to meeting.”” He removed the kerosene lantern from its 
niche in the radiator, tied it to the spare rim in the rear, 
and together we loped up Main Street toward Town Hall. 

“‘ Archibald,” he said to me aftera while. “‘My leadership 
of the Troop’s vagabonds is being threatened.” 

“What! They haven’t found a greater vagabond than 
you!” 

“The vagabonds say they’re all greater than I. They 
accuse me of wanting to be an Eagle Scout.” 

*‘That’s what comes of working for the masses,”’ I said. 
“‘What are you going to do about it?” 

“T am going to achieve fame in my own quaint way. 
The vagabonds think I’m getting too bright for ’°em. From 
now on I shall dazzle them with my dumbness.”’ 

“That ought to be easy,” I ventured. 

“T expected that you, an Eagle Scout with a straight- 
eight name, would say that,” Dunk snorted contemptu- 
ously. ‘You probably don’t realize that among us com- 
mon folks the competition in dumbness is intense. Just 
imagine, for instance, trying to be dumber than some of 
those tenderfoots. It takes genius.” 

I agreed. But from an intimate knowledge of Dunk’s 
seventeen years, I knew that if he ever set his mind on being 
dumb he’d make the greenest tenderfoot look like Mr. Dan 
Beard by comparison. 

The immovable attitude of Dunk’s chariot made us late, 
and the Scribe was reading the minutes of the last meeting 
when we entered. Instantly the vagabonds, spotting Dunk, 
broke into their own pet version of the “Song of the Vaga- 
bonds.” The Scribe looked appealingly at Scoutmaster 
Tilden, who winked at us and carefully refrained from 
meeting the Scribe’s glance. The vagabonds were a privi- 
leged group in Troop 7 of Piketon. They had originally 
consisted of all the bolsheviki and malcontents of the Troop, 
and at that time had caused the Scoutmaster no little concern. 
If the excess energy of that group could have been harnessed 
to the town’s pumping station, the water mains would 
have burst. But it wasn’t harnessed to the pumping station 
or anything else, and it was the Scoutmaster’s arteries and 
not the water mains that nearly burst. 

Then one day Dunk, on the verge of becoming an Eagle 
Scout, suddenly announced that he had turned the big- 
gest bolshevik of all. He joined the vagabonds, assumed 
leadership, and soon the entire character of the group 


changed. Loudly did they grumble and assert their bol- 
shevik tendencies—and promptly undertook more com- 
munity work than the Troop had ever dreamed of doing. 
Soon the vagabonds became an almost exclusive organiza- 
tion. They admitted only those Scouts who were vagabonds 
heart and soul. As soon as any member gained an undue 
number of merit badges, or became a patrol leader or an 
Eagle Scout, he was “washed out”’ with a painfully realistic 
ceremony. In return for their immunity from ambition 
the vagabonds assumed all the mean jobs of the Troop. 
Whenever there was work with a capital W, the \ ugabonds 
took it over. If a vagabond didn’t like it, his only escape 
was to earn enough Merit Badges to get “washed out.” 
The number of Merit Badges in the Troop soon doubled, 
but there was never any lack of applicants for the worthy 
state of vagabondage. 


HEN the “Song of the Vagabonds” had ended the 

Treasurer collected our “‘late” fine with indecent 
haste and the Scribe salvaged enough of his injured dig- 
nity to continue. The Scribe didn’t like the vagabonds. 
They were always correcting his minutes. 

In due course of time new business was brought before 
the meeting. “The Town Council,” said Scoutmaster 
Tilden, “‘wants the town cleaned up.” 

“The town was cleaned up last year,” said Dunk. “And 
the year before. And just look at it now! Even my gaso- 
line steed balked at coming through it.” 

“Sure,” agreed Mr. Tilden. “Cleaning it up is a good 
idea.” 

“I’m through with good ideas,” rejoined Dunk. ‘“Every- 
one has good ideas. From now on my ideas are going to be 
dumb. Are you with me, fel- 
low vagabonds?” 

They were, and they told 
the world. . The Scoutmaster 
smiled slyly. 

“Fine. You vagabonds can 
clean it up Saturday.” 

“That’s the day of the dis- 
trict meet,” objected a vaga- 
bond. “The Troop’s giving a 
rescue demonstration in the 
Black Valley coal mines.” 

““How many of you vaga- 
bonds are in the demonstration 
squad?”’ asked the Scoutmaster 
with a malicious grin. 

The vagabonds were quiet. 

The price of vagabondage was 
work, and a true vagabond 
made it a point to pay the price. 

“Dunk’s in charge of the 
clean-up gang,” said the Scout- 
master. 
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Several men 
with pistols 
jumped out 

and ran toward 
the blocked 
car ahead 





By Kennedy Lyons 


Illustrated by Seymour Ball 


‘You're taking a terrible chance,”’ warned Dunk. “TI’ll do 
the job in my own dumb way.” 

“We expect that,” said the.Scoutmaster drily, and Dunk 
was forced to join in the laugh at his expense. 

The following Saturday Mr. Tilden loaded the Rescue 
Squad in a special bus that the mining company furnished 
us, and we spent the day competing with the other troops 
of the district in the annual first-aid competition held in the 
coal mines. If we only won second in the competition, we 
ranked first in the quanity of coal dust accruing to our per- 
sons in the dark chambers of the shaft mine, and when we 
returned to Piketon we hit the hay in record time. 

The next morning Mr. Tilden stopped for me and we 
walked over the town to see what Dunk and his vagabonds 
had accomplished. If anything, the town looked dirtier than 
it had before. The garages had the same pile of junk dis 
tributed in vacant lots; familiar heaps of rubbish met our 
gaze in the same old localities; unused signboards fell over 
each other trying to kill our mountain views. 

‘‘What in the world,” puzzled Mr. Tilden, “did the vaga- 
bonds do with the three trucks the town lent them.” 

We looked up Dunk in consternation. 

“‘What’d we do yesterday?” he repeated Mr. Tilden’s 
question. “‘Why, we had a fine time and took lots of pic- 
tures.” 

“T suppose you’re going to send them around for Christ- 
mas cards,” said the Scoutmaster. He was a little peeved, 
and couldn’t help getting sarcastic. The Troop had made 
quite a reputation by its periodical clean-ups, and the 
Scoutmaster didn’t like us to fall down on the job. 

“Christmas cards?” repeated Dunk. ‘“‘I wish I had 
thought of it. But our idea was almost as dumb.” And he 
turned and left. 

“‘T shouldn’t have spoken to him that way,’’ repented the 
Scoutmaster. “Dunk’s never fallen down on a job yet. 
We'll wait and see what happens.” 


HINGS started hap- 

pening the next day. 
The Morning Sentinel pub- 
lished a large picture of 
the biggest pile of rubbish 
in town. The house on 
the property was in the 
background of the picture, 
and the caption of the 
picture read, ‘‘ Residence of 
J. P. Dingle.” The next 
day’s paper showed another 
combination house and 
junk-bed, giving the name 
of the resident. The pic- 
ture of the third day 
showed a mountain view 
before and after signboards 
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were erected. No one knew where the lightning’ would 
strike next. But every one heard their townfolks talking 
about the disgraceful eyesores of the town, and people began 
surreptitiously cleaning up their property. By the next 
Troop meeting the signboards were down, the garages had 
dumped their rusty junk into the river, and the town looked 
as though a vacuum cleaner had been through it. 

““That’s the idea of being dumb,’’ Dunk insisted at the 
meeting when the Scoutmaster commended the vagabonds 
on their work. ‘No one knows what a dumb person will do. 
You pull a big surprise, and get what you want.” 

‘My career in dumbness has only started,” he continued. 
“Tf you go over to the Tri-City Aviation School next month, 
and ask my instructor about me, you'll learn some new 
synonyms for the word d-u-m-b.”’ 

“This was the first hint the Troop had that Dunk was 
going to take a student’s course in flying. He had told me 
some weeks back that his father was setting him up to a 
course at the flying school, but he wanted it kept secret for a 
while. Now the cat was out of the bag and Dunk had to 
meet a volley of questions and envious congratulations. Only 
the Scoutmaster kept calm. ; 

“Dunk,” he said when the excitement had subsided, “I’m 
a man of few beliefs, but an overwhelming belief in the law 
of gravity is one of them. Don’t try any funny work in an 
airplane.” : 

“J’m awful dumb, sir,” Dunk replied, and would have said 
more if the vagabonds hadn’t pounced on him for the 
“wash-out” ceremony. He was no longer fit company for 
the vagabonds. 

I’m not telling an airplane story, and until Dunk started 
this course I thought an aileron was some relation to the 
Dodo bird. So I’ll omit all reference to 
the aviation school except to say that it 
consisted of a large field with several air- 
planes which seemed to go up and come 
down when necessary, a large barn which 
they called a hangar, and a combination 
school and office which was full of charts 
and pictures and motors and parachutes 
and maps and whatnots. 

Dunk drove over three times a week in his 
Ford—he had bought a new timer—and 
didn’t talk much about it. I was working 
in the mines that summer, and only saw 
daylight at quitting time, so I seldom got 
over to the field to watch him. From some 
remarks he made I gathered that he wasn’t 
getting on very well, and as yet he hadn’t 
flown solo. 

“‘T just can’t seem to make a landing,” he 
said one day. “I’m just too darn dumb.” 
And he grinned. 


S° I figured he had something up his 
sleeve, and one day I lay off work, 
collected the Scoutmaster and a few Scouts 
and we crossed the mountains and drove 
up the long valley where the Tri-City Avia- 
tion School was located. There was only 
one plane on the field that day, and Dunk 
and a pilot were climbing into it. 

“This is an airplane,’”’ Dunk announced 
when we gathered around the thing. “We 
pilots call it a ship. I sit in front, and 
when we get into the air I do the steering. 
If I do anything wrong, the pilot hits me on 
the head with a wrench and steers with his 
stick.” 

“T’m going to hit you on the head sure 
enough,” grunted the pilot as he pulled 
his goggles over his eyes, “if you don’t 
learn to set this boat down pretty soon.” 

“He means landing,” interpreted Dunk. 
“T seem to have difficulty in connecting 
with ferra firma. I do all sorts of things I 
shouldn’t. I’m afraid I’m too dumb to 
run a ship.”. He waved us good-bye as the 
engine burst into a roar, and while we 
grabbed for our hats in the gale of wind, 
the plane rolled off and soon took the 
air. 

“What’s his game?” asked one of the 
fellows. 

“Search me,’ I answered. ‘‘He’s just 
dumb.” 

“Yeah!” shouted the bunch in derision, 
and one of them added, “If Dunk’s too 
dumb to fly a plane, I’m too dumb to roll a 
wheelbarrow.” 

“Maybe you are,” retorted another 
fellow. 

We watched the silver-tipped biplane 
climb in a great spiral. For fifteen minutes 
it climbed until it was hardly discernible 
against the afternoon sky. Suddenly we 
heard a faint whizz through the air, and 
without further warning something dropped 
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in the middle of the runway. We ran to it. It was a control 
stick, sadly splintered in the fall. 

“Look!” exclaimed the Scoutmaster. 
jumping.” 

Our eyes strained toward the heavens. As we look a 
great patch of white burst into view beneath the plane and 
began a slow, oscillating drift toward earth. We watched the 
plane anxiously, expecting to see it burst into flames or some- 
thing every moment, but it continued on its spiraling course 
in apparent good order. 

“Dunk’s been up to some tomfoolery,” said Mr. Tilden, 
very much worried. “I wonder if he’s the one with the 
parachute.” 


“Some one is 


E ALL wondered one thing or another, and speculated 

on the identity of the man with the parachute. After 
what seemed an age he landed, not very far from the hangar, 
landed so hard that the breath was almost knocked from his 
body. We saw it was the instructor. 

“That idiotic fool!” he gasped angrily as he unbuckled 
his harness and let the parachute deflate. ‘That crazy, 
loony, blockhead imbecile!” 

“You think he’s a bit dumb?” I asked innocently. 

“Dumb! DUMB!” The pilot looked at me with blood- 
shot eyes. “‘There aren’t enough words in the dictionary to 
express the colossal magnitude-of his dumbness!” 

“Suppose,” said Mr. Tilden calmly, “‘you tell us 
about it.” 

“T’ll tell the world about it!” roared the pilot. “I engaged 
to teach him how to fly. He wanted a special contract to 
bind me to take him up three times a week until he learned 
how to take off and land. I tested him in the machines, and 





“I pulled the stick from the socket and threw it overboard” 
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his reactions were unusually good, so I figured he was a safe 
bet, and signed the contract.” 

He looked at us as though we were responsible for it all. 
Then he snorted angrily and continued: 

“After I started to teach him I found he was without 
doubt the dumbest, most senseless, absolutely woodenest 
student I ever handled. Hecouldn’t learn a thing. Day after 
day he’d come out and I’d have to take him up and try to 
excavate some ivory and put in some sense. I finally taught 
him to do everything but land. He tried that several times, 
and if I hadn’t been on the job there’d be no plane, no pas- 
senger, and no pilot. And here I was stung with a lifelong 
contract on my hands.” 

“Maybe,” suggested one of the fellows, ‘Dunk wasn’t 
as dumb as he looked.”’ 

“Exactly what I figured,” groaned the pilot. “But I 
know better now. I decided he was staging a grand bluff, 
and to-day I thought out a scheme to show him up. I was 
certain he could land the ship if he wanted to, so when 
we got about a mile up, I pulled my stick from its socket, 
tapped the lad on the back, and threw the stick overboard. 
‘Now,’ I said to him, ‘you’ve got to set her down.’ I 
reckoned he didn’t hear me, he just saw me throw the stick 
overboard, and what do you suppose the young idiot did! 
What do you suppose—”’ his voice ended in a choke. 

“Well, what did he do?” asked Mr. Tilden. 

“He thought it was a great joke,” the pilot blurted out. 
‘*He pulled his stick out of the socket and threw it over- 
board too.” 

“You mean he’s up there with no controls?” asked the 
Scoutmaster, turning a little pale. 

“He’s got a parachute,” said the pilot. ‘He can jump 
if he has the nerve. When I saw his stick 
go overboard I set a good example.” 

We looked up at the plane, now much 
nearer to earth. It was coming down in an 
easy spiral glide, and to my untutored eyes 
it looked as though the plane was in perfect 
control. But the pilot said gloomily, “He’s 
still got the rudder, but he’ll sure crash 
when he lands.” 


- SPONTANEOUS gasp escaped us. 
The plane suddenly pointed its nose 
to the ground and dropped like a shot. A 
few hundred feet from the ground it leveled 
off, zoomed up in a sharp curve, banked, 
turned, and settled on the field in as smooth 
a landing as one could wish. A roar of the 
motor, a cloud of dust and grass, and the 
ship taxied up to within ten feet of us before 
Dunk killed the motor and climbed out. 

“‘How’s that for setting her down, chief?” 
he asked the pilot. 

The stupefied aviator wavered between 
rage and laughter. His good nature won, 
and he grinned broadly. Dunk grinned 
back. 

“Sorry you had to jump,” he said. “I 
didn’t throw my stick away. Just wedged 
it between the exhaust pipe and the fuse- 
lage. Your little trick to make me land 
wasn’t necessary, however. I was going to 
set her down anyway. Figured I had gotten 
my money’s worth.” 

“Don’t you talk of tricks,’ laughed the 
instructor. ‘You’re not as dumb as you 
look. Anytime my ship’s not in use, stop 
in and try your hand.” 

“Do you think it was fair,” asked the 
Scoutmaster as we started home, “to stretch 
out your instruction period by trickery?” 

“My course was well paid for,’’ Dunk as- 
sured him. ‘‘The instructor took advantage 
of my aptitude to rush me through the 
course. So I had to stall him a little.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Tilden, “I hope you are 
through with being dumb for a while, 
It’s nerve racking on your friends.’ 

“T’ve just begun to fight,” said Dunk. 
“My fame extends only throughout the 
district. Wait till the state hears of me.”’ 

We appreciated that the state would hear 
of Dunk before he got through, but not 
even I, his closest friend, could guess in 
what especial manner he would focus the 
attention of the state on his peculiar 
mental lapses. As it happened, luck played 
a large part in it, but Dunk’s only retort to 
this was that dumbness would out in one 
form or another. This time it waited until 
fall and the country fair to “out” itself. 

Piketon has two state highways running 
through it, whence its name. They cross 
at right angles near the post-office, and _ 
there is always lots of traffic at the crossing. 
On Saturday afternoon the traffic is 

(Concluded on page 47) 
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By T. Victor Shaver 
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“Cheer up, Serious. I'll he 
able to get along with you”; 
grinned Piney. 

Jack did not answer him. He 
could not. For a bit he thought 
of writing to Mr. Jones and ask- 
ing him not to employ Piney, but 
someone else. But then he de- 
cided that that would not be fair, 
either to Piney or to Mr. Jones. For 
Piney was the best flyer in the class; 
Jack did not even put himself ahead of 
him. And Mr. Jones needed good 
pilots. 

By this time they had arrived at their 
ships, already wheeled out on the line 

and gassed and oiled by the mechanics. 
Jack forgot Piney for a little while in 
the joy of inspecting his ship. He walked 
around the plane—an SE-s, for they were 
doing pursuit work—and inspected each 
stay and strut, each bolt and nut. Then 
with the assistance of a mechanic he cranked 
the plane and graduually revved up the motor, 
keeping an eye on his temperature and oil 
gages. All down the line Piney and the other 
Cadets were doing the same things, getting 

ready to take off into the smooth morning air. 

How Jack had come to love this line at Kelly 
Field! Its great mile-long row of squat hangars; 

its hundreds of ships of all sizes and kinds; its 


- N TEN days I’ll have 
my wings!” exulted Jack 
Graney, as he hastened 
cown the line at Kelly 

Field, buckling the chin strap of 

his helmet as he went. “Ten 

more days of flying at Kelly and 

I’ll be able to claim that job as pilot 

the Aero Corp. promised me if I suc- ope 

cessfully completed the Cadet course hs 
at both Brooks and Kelly Field.” 

Those words “successfully com- 
pleted” had been worrying Jack for 
the entire eleven months he had spent 
as a Fying Cadet. So much depended on 
them, on their fulfilment: his entire future 
hinged on them; and his happiness. They 
had been uttered more than a year ago by 
the President of the Aero Corporation, a great 
commercial air-line. 

Jack had been working then as a “grease 
monkey” in the hangars of that company. 
His daily contact with men who flew, and his 
work on the aircraft had bred in him an in- 
tense desire to fly. 

Jack was a stalwart youth who believed in 
going after the things he wanted. Having 
decided to become a pilot, he combed back his 
yellow hair, squared his wide shoulders, and, with 
determination in his blue eyes, sought an interview 
with Mr. Jones, the President of the Aero Corpora- 
tion, as to the best means of becoming an aviator. smartly dressed officers; its hurrying denim-clad 

Jack stated his reasons for wanting to become a : mechanics; its khaki-garbed soldiers; and over all, 
pilot in such a clear and concise manner that he ~%] like a mantle of sound, the insistent buzz and roar 
aroused Mr. Jones’s interest in him. His honest voice *#/ of aircraft at all altitudes; had made a deep impres- 
and clean, straightforward appearance spoke volumes J} sion on Jack. It was something that he would never 
for Jack in any company. forget. 

Mr. Jones had advised him to write to the War De- 3 
partment for application blanks for enlistment as a Fying : 
Cadet, and he had promised Jack a job as pilot if he suc- 
cessfully completed the Cadet course. \ 

And so those words “successfully completed” had 
haunted Jack ever since. All through the Primary Train- 
ing Course at Brooks Field they had been a cloud in his sky. 
Almost daily Jack had seen other Cadets wash out and go 
home, other Cadets who had failed to complete successfully 
their course. Ofttimes it seemed sheer luck that he had not 
been one of them. 

At Kelly Field that cloud seemed to have lowered and dark- 
ened above Jack. Wash out had struck all about him, deci- 
mating the Cadets who had survived Brooks. And now ten 
days ahead Jack saw clear and sunny sky without the vestige of 
a cloud. 

But those words had not been the only clouds in Jack’s sky, and 
as they seemed to lift and depart from him the others seemed to 
increase in size and density. Piney Hepburn had come to be 
Jack’s Nemesis, at least it seemed that way to Jack. 

He and Piney were always crossing trails. Sometimes Jack thought 
he hated Piney, and sometimes he admired him greatly. He would 
have liked to be friends with Piney, but Piney would not give him 
a chance. 

Piney was a black-haired, black-eyed, slender lad, always merry, 
always laughing, and always poking fun at some one, or something. 
And Jack was often the butt of his jokes. 

While Jack was forced to spend hours over his books to keep up in 
ground school, Piney seemed able to make the highest marks without 
ever cracking a book. And because of Jack’s seeming dullness, Piney \ 
poked unending fun at him. ' 

But in the air Jack was more than able to hold his own with Piney. He 
was credited with being the best flyer in their class of Cadets. This fact \ 
seemed to rankle in Piney’s breast, and he kept up a running fire of humor- 
ous comment on Jack’s ability as a pilot whenever they were brought together. 

“Hello, Studious, old boy. How’s the mighty pilot on this bright and sunny 
morning,”’ came Piney’s voice from the rear. ‘Wait up for me, and I'll trail 
along.” 

Jack’s heart sank as it always did when he met Piney. His thoughts that \ 
had been so bright and happy lost their zest. \ 

“Disgusted, as ever, when I meet you, Piney,” Jack answered quietly. “And \\ 
glad, glad that I’ll only be bothered by you for ten days more.” : 

“Don’t count your chickens too soon, Solemn. You haven’t heard the good news 
yet,” laughed Piney. 4 

“Well, spill it,’ said Jack. “It can’t be so bad that I won’t be able to 
survive.” 

“Ten days!” and Piney laughed again. ‘Listen! Haven’t I heard you say that you 
were going with Aero Corp. if you pulled through here?” 

“cc Yes.” 

“‘Well, read this,” exclaimed Piney jubilantly. And he thrust a letter into Jack’s 
hands. 

Jack read the letter with oozing courage, for it told him that ten days more would not 
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JjAck and Piney and three other Cadets, Smith, Tin- 

gle, and Johnson, had been ordered to report to Lieu- 

tenant Russel. This they did as soon as he appeared 
on the line. 

Lieutenant Russel was a tall man with an erect 
soldierly bearing that spoke of many years in the Infantry 
before he had transferred to the Air Force. He wore a 

heavy mustache that completely covered his upper lip. His 

nose was beaked and there was an eagle-like look about his 
eyes. Despite the fierceness of his appearance, kindness 
seemed to beam from his face. 

He returned their salute briskly, and smiled good-naturedly 
at them. 

“This morning we are going to do a little aerial combat and 

pursuit work,” he said. “I am going to be the enemy. I’m a 
light bomber or a photographic plane returning from a recon- 
naissance. You are members of a patrol which will spot me. 
Johnson, you are the commander of the patrol. Graney, you 
will fly Number Two plane. Hepburn, Number Three. Smith, 

Four. Tingle, Five. 

“Your planes are equipped with Camera guns, and so is mine. 
We'll see how many of you I can get before you can get me. And 
we'll see which one of you gets me first; and I’ll promise to be as 
camera shy as possible.. Remember to synchronize the clocks on 
your camera guns.” 

These camera guns are made to take the place of actual machine guns 

in practise combat flying. Instead of firing bullets when the trigger is 
pressed, they take pictures. There are a number of concentric circles on 
the lens which is also cut by crossed lines which divide the lens into 
quarters. When a film is developed the position of the plane in the pic- 

ture relative to the crossed lines and the circles, determines the fatality of the 

shots. A watch is mounted on the gun in such a manner that the time is 
photographed with each exposure of the film. This time factor determines 
who would really have been the victor in an actual combat. 

“‘T'll be at seven thousand feet, over that far corner of the field. You are 
to be at ten thousand feet when you see me. That will be in just one-half hour, 
or eight thirty o’clock. You are to take off in formation; fly in formation; and 

attack in formation. You will obey the commands of your flight leader as per 
previous instructions. Understand?” 

When they had chorused assent, they were dismissed by the Lieutenant. 

They saluted and hastened to their respective planes. 

“Tt won’t be many more days until we’re flying for the Aero Corp. together, will it, 
Pilot?” Piney shouted at Jack. 

Jack disdained to answer him. He was sick at heart and had almost decided 

that he would not take the job with Mr. Jones, after all. He could find some- 

thing else to do. Rather than work with Piney. If they could only be friends! 

Jack slipped into the harness of his parachute and climbed into the cockpit of his 
plane. He felt about making sure that his parachute was strapped firmly to his body 
and adjusting the pack of it under him so that it made a soft cushion on which to sit. 
Then he buckled the safety strap across his lap and fastened the rubber band over the 
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end his association with Piney; that it would only begin it. For it was a missive from Mr. catch, safetying it. He kicked the rudder bar right and 
Jones, the President of the Corporation, asking Piney to report for duty on the same morn- At the count of five he pulled left, shook the joystick, and jazzed the motor several 
ing that Jack was to return to their employment. Siercely at the ripcord times. Then he waved to the mechanic standing by 
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to pull the chocks from under the wheels. He was ready 
to take off. 

How Jack thrilled at the flight that was to come! Com- 
bat work and formation flying, the most dangerous work 
that a pilot is called upon to perform. It requires more 
nerve and more skill than any other form of flying. And 
Jack knew that he was an adept at it. 

At a signal from Johnson the five SEss taxied from 
the line and swung into the wind. They assumed V shaped 
formation and at command they roared across the grass 
and leaped into the air as if they were all a part of the same 
huge plane. 

They spiralled upward in perfect formation. At six 
thousand feet they passed through a light bank of clouds 
and at ten thousand feet they came on another. Johnson 
did not lead them through this bank, but stayed under it 
so that it was above their heads like a low ceiling. 

Each time that Jack would look across at Piney’s plane 


out to pursue him he turned on them and, pulling up the 
nose of his ship, poured imaginary shots into their formation. 
And when they dove on him again, he Immelmaned and was 
going away from them in the other direction before they 
realized what he was doing. 


Y THE time Johnson had straightened out his planes 

and gotten them on Lieutenant Russel’s track again, 
they had lost their advantage of altitude. But, nothing 
daunted, Johnson sent his SEss across the skies in a helter 
skelter chase after the Lieutenant’s light bomber. 

It was a speedier and more modern ship than the old war 
time craft the Cadets were flying, and the advantage was 
the instructor’s. He realized this and turned sharply in his 
course and raced back under the patrol. 

As yet none of the Cadets had had a chance to score 
a telling shot on Lieutenant Russel’s plane. His aerial 
acrobatics had been too much for them. Jack had not even 
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And then those words “‘successfully completed” rushed into 
his mind. A collision meant a crash. A crash would mean a 
wash out. He would be unable to claim that job after all. 

“Just as well,” he thought grimly, “I won’t be bothered 
with Piney, now.” Piney! That was who he had run into, 
or who had run into him. 

Jack was no longer dazed. The thought of Piney had 
acted on him like a stimulant. He quickly unfastened his 
safety belt and prepared to jump. 

The planes dropped from the underside of the clouds. 
Somehow Piney’s and Jack’s planes had come together in 
the cloud bank so that their wings had interlocked, holding 
their fuselages parallel to each other. They were like a twin- 
motored, twin-fusellaged plane diving towards the ground. 

The dive of the interlocked planes had straightened out 
until they were proceeding in almost normal flight. How 
long before their wings would tear apart was impossible to 
conjecture. They were seven thousand feet in the air. 
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Lieutenant Russel led them through loops, turns, spins, dives, reversements, wing overs, Immelmanns, rolls, he did them all 


Piney would waive at him derisively. Jack would grit 
his teeth and try to keep his mind on his flying. He was glad 
that this was formation work, for it required all his attention 
to hold his position to the left of, and a little above, the 
leader. Piney was directly opposite him to the right of 
the leader. Numbers Four and Five held the same relative 
positions back of them. 


OHNSON led his formation through a series of maneuvers. 

They were flying in close formation. There was not more 
than fifteen feet of space between the planes. Diflicult as 
it was to hold their positions in straight formation, the dan- 
gers were enhanced a thousand times when they were ex- 
pected to perform banks and dives without breaking forma- 
tion, or losing their positions in the V. 

There was no time this morning to admire the earth 
below them. Its checker board of plowed and unplowed 
fields, its green and browns, its twisting roads and tiny 
houses could not attract their eyes. When one is flying 
formation there is no time for anything else The slightest 
miscalculation spells collision; collision means almost 
certain death. 

Despite the dangers of his position, Jack could not keep 
from thinking over Piney Hepburn’s letter and his sudden 
announcement that he was going to fly for the Aero Corpora- 
tion. It had come like a cold spray after a hot shower. 

Their half hour of grace had expired. Lieutenant Russel 

was in position. Johnson signalled his patrol to follow him 
in a dive on their instructor. 
_ Jack pushed his ship forward and followed Johnson down 
in a breath taking dive, the wind tearing at his helmet and 
beating against his cheeks. He kept his eyes on Lieutenant 
Russel’s ship, seeking an opportunity to center it in the 
sights of his gun. 

But Lieutenant Russel was a wily flyer, skilled in all the 
tricks of aerial combat. He speeded away from the direction 
of their dive, climbing to gain altitude. When they levelled 
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touched the trigger of his camera gun. He did not believe 
in wasting ammunition in useless firing. 

Jack stole another glance from the corner of his eye at 
Piney. Piney saw his look and waved again at him. He 
pointed his finger at the gun and then at himself, and his 
lips below his goggles puckered into a grin. Jack imagined 
him saying: 

“Well, Studious, I got him before you did.” _ 

Then Lieutenant Russel led them through a half hour 
of aerial maneuvers such as Jack had not thought possible. 
Loops, turns, spins, dives, reversements, wing overs, Immel- 
manns, rolls, he did them all. Lieutenant Russel believed 
in playing the game. 

Jack had taken a number of shots at the Lieutenant’s 
ship, but he did not believe he had scored a direct hit with 
any of them. It seemed to be impossible to center his guns 
on the instructor’s twisting ship. 

They were in a thundering dive, the five SEss of the 
Cadets’ formation roaring along like a huge multi-motored 
plane. Lieutenant Russel had been right below, diving to 
get away from them. He disappeared. 

A bank of clouds had been before him. He had dived 
through them, thinking to lose his pursuers under cover 
of their opalescence. 

Unhesitatingly Johnson led his patrol into the fog-like 
center of the clouds. Jack and Piney were hard on his trail, 
dangerously close. 

The clouds were deeper than Jack had thought, but he 
held his plane in the dive hoping to come through safely. 
If every one did the same there would be no danger. 

Suddenly there was a terrible jolt. Jack’s head snapped 
forward against the instrument board, dazing him slightly. 

“Who had barged into him? Who had he barged into?” 
were his thoughts. 

Dimly he could see through the mist of the cloud that a 
plane on his right had collided with his ship, interlocking 
their wings. 


Eventually they would separate and the two ships, broken- 
winged, would spin earthward out of control. 

Johnson and the other Cadets were flying around them, 
all thought of formation gone. Lieutenant Russel was 
racing towards them. But there was nothing anyone could 
do for them. 

An idea sprang into Jack’s head. If the wings of the 
planes stayed together, and if Piney would cooperate, they 
might fly the two ships as one. They might be able to get 
down safely without resorting to their parachutes. 

But where was Piney? Jack could not see him. Had he 
already jumped? Or was he crumpled in the cockpit out 
of sight, hurt and disabled? 

Jack raised himself in his own cockpit so that he could 
look into the cockpit of Piney’s plane. Piney was there. 
He had not jumped then. But he must be hurt. Oh! 
Why didn’t he straighten up? 

“Piney! Piney!” Jack shouted at the top of his voice. 
Then he realized the futility of trying to shout above the 
roar of the two motors. 

Without Piney’s aid, the two ships would soon go into 
another dive. There was no chance that they could be flown 
down safely. There was nothing for it but to jump. 


jax had one foot on the cowling of the cockpit ready 

to leap out into space, when he thought of Piney crumpled 
in his cockpit unable to seek safety for himself. He could 
not desert him. What could he do? 

There was one thing he could try. It was a desperate 
chance, but Jack did not stop to consider that. He did not 
even think of Piney’s teasing, or of Piney’s job with the 
Aero Corporation. There was a life to be saved and Jack 
set about doing it. 

He had started to go over the side oi his plane that was 
away from Piney’s ship. But now he crawled out of the 
cockpit on the other side, and onto the crippled lower wing 

(Concluded on page 38) 











BOYS’ LIFE 


This Balloon Racing Business 


By Samuel Taylor Moore 





N EVIL, murderous 
monster, cloaked in 

the invisibility of a 

sullen sky, laughed 

in fiendish mockery above 
Pittsburgh, Memorial Day, 
1928, as, from an oblong pas- 
ture fourteen silver bubbles, 
each manned by two puny hu- 
mans, sailed into the pathless 
expanse of the ether in sublime 
defiance of its ominous threat. 

Cheers from a crowd of 175,- 
ooo spectators bordering Bettis 
Field, were yet echoing in the 
ears of the pilots and their aides 
when the vicious air-terror ex- 
tended its whirling tentacles to 
suck the man-made machines 
and their crews into its ugly 
maw. As though exulting in 
victory the creature became 
vociferous and visible. It roared 
a chant of hate in ear-splitting 
crashes of thunder. It spat angry blinding flashes of 
lightning while rain cascaded. Toying with its prey in a 
titanic game of battledore and shuttlecock it mocked 
the futile efforts of its victims to escape, shooting them 
two-miles skyward like rockets, then as suddenly slap- 
ping them careening back to earth. It scorched them 
with seering white lightning and it froze them with hail 
and snow. Not until its blood-lust had been satiated 
by the killing of two balloonists, and the maiming of 
twomore, didit relent. Eleven of the fourteen spheroids 
had been hurled in wreckage back to earth, strewn over 
the countryside, three it had contemptuously shot spin- 
ning away beyond its reaches in the air. Of twenty- 
eight balloonists who bravely took off, only six terrified 
but heroic men survived the monster’s anger. 

The name of the treacherous air creature is Line 
Squall. Its habitat is particularly over the reaches of 
the Alleghany Mountains, where three years ago one of 
the breed seized upon the dirigible Shenandoah, tore 
her asunder, and sent her control car crashing to earth. 
The chief dread of lighter-than-air navigators is the line 





of vertical air currents whirling through the skies 





(Left) The entrant of 
one of the leading 
makers of balloons. 
(Below) The Navy in- 
flates its entrants 





General view of the start of the last International Race 





like a dancing dervish and as suddenly flatten- 
ing out. Because of its local character, crazy 
path of travel and mad speed, even veteran me- 
teorologists seldom can forecast the presence or 
approach of the wandering terror of the skies. 
Ordinarily air currents travel on a horizontal 
plane and that balloon travels the greatest dis- 
tance at the swiftest speed whose pilot maneu- 
vers into the most favorable currents. The only 
human control in a balloon, theoretically, is up 
and down as if it were an elevator. By throw- 
ing out ballast the balloon ascends. By opening 
a valve at the ton of the bag by means of a rope 


squall with black tornado head, a seething vortex 




















An excellent photo of a 35,000 cu. ft. racing 


Lieut. T. G. Setile, who pi- 
loted the Navy’s entry in 
this year’s elimination race, 
950 miles, a world’s record 
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As the Army balloon was tossed thither and yon Ent and 
his companion, Lieutenant Paul Evert, saw another balloon 
plunge downward in flames beside them. As they gazed. 
horror-struck, came a numbing flash of lightning. Evert 
sank to the bottom of the basket without a word. Momen. 
tarily stunned himself; Ent gazed helplessly as the bolt 


which had stricken his friend rebounded to the rigging 


setting fire to the balloon 
which encompassed 35,000 
feet of inflammable hydro 
gen gas. 

Ent looked at the alti. 
meter. It registered 1,=o 
feet. Safety for himself Ja 
in a leap over the side of the 
basket—and Ent had 
jumped in parachutes be 
fore. But he dismissed the 
thought. There lay Evert 
helpless and unconscious 
and back in their home sta 
tion at Langley Field, Ent, 
a bachelor, knew that Mrs 
Evert and two baby girls, 
one new-born, waited for the return of their 
husband and father. 

If he jumped Ent knew the loss of his weight 
would send the balloon up several thousand feet 
and when the bag was destroyed by the creeping 
flames Evert’s body would come crashing to 
earth in the sand-bag weighted basket. So Petey 
Ent stuck to his post. He seized the valve rope 
and hung on with all his strength as the flames 
burned fiercely overhead. It seemed hours | ¢ 
fore the basket struck the earth with a terrii\ 
crash, and the burning bag illumined the land 
scape. In scorching heat Ent removed the lim) 
still form of his friend from the basket. 

Through the downpour came friendly farmers 
attracted by the falling meteor. A doctor was 
among them. He told Ent his heroism had been 
in vain. It was a corpse that the young We:t 
Pointer had risked his own life to save. Evert 
had been instantly killed, the bolt shattering his 
spine at the neck. 
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Van Orman (left), premier American balloon 

racing pilot, and MacCracken, his aide, who 

captured the first leg on the new Gordon Bennett 
Cup this year 








balloon entirely deflated 


that reaches down into the basket, and allowing gas to escape, the balloon 
descends. Thus, when an air current shifts from its normal horizontal plane 
to vertical the pilot loses all control. No matter how desperately he may valve, 
the ascending current whisks him a mile or two in the air in as many min- 
y it drops him into a vacuum where the throwing of ballast 
is powerless to check his fall. It was such a condition that the Pittsburgh 
racers encountered in the heart of a vicious thunder and lightning storm. 


No in the history of balloon racing in America has such complete havoc 
attended the lighter-than-air classic, the National Elimination Balloon 
race held annually to pick three American teams for the international event, the 
Gordon Bennett. The death toll has been equalled before in national races, but 
never have so many balloons been wrecked. And grievous as were the casualties 
near Pittsburgh, the roll did not approach the major tragedy of balloon racing 
history, the Gordon Bennett race that started from Brussels in a raging thun- 
derstorm in 1923.. Five dead, including the American Army team, composed 
of Lieutenants Shoptaw and Olmstead, was the sad summary of that event. 
Yet, as in every great disaster, the glorious sun of human heroism, lightens 


lalloon (Photographs on this page reproduced the pall of tears and mourning. Outstanding were the feats of two diminutive 
through courtesy of the Navy Department and _ pilots, Lieutenant Petey Ent of Army Balloon Number Three, and Carl Woolam 


the Goodyear-Zeppelin Cor poration) 








of the balloon City of Cleveland. 


Inflating a “bubble.” The long streak on the wall at the right is a 


OOLAM and J. F. Cooper were between 

7,000 and 8,000 feet and falling rapidly 
when lightning struck Cooper down, setting fire to the 
balloon at the same time. Woolam beat out the fire in the 
lining of the basket and then tried to attach a parachute to 
the helpless Cooper. But it was useless. 

“T felt all dried up. I couldn’t help him by sitting up or 
anything,” says Cooper. “I thought I was done for. 
Wally was pulling me around. I didn’t know what he was 
trying todo. Then I saw him hanging over the edge of the 
basket. That’s all I remember.” 

At 5,000 feet Woolam saw it was hopeless to try to get a 
parachute on his helpless companion and throw him over 
the side. So he had another idea. Every balloon is equipped 
with a rip panel, a longitudinal section of fabric running 
from the top of the bag to below the equator. It has two 
uses, normally to deflate the balloon instantly when making 
a landing in a high wind but occasionally to deflate the 
balloon in midair, when the lower half is sucked into the 
upper half by air pressure, transforming the balloon itself 
into a parachute. Woolam yanked on the ripcord and the 
bag parachuted itself, extinguishing the fire aloft. But the 

(Continyed on page 58) 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


rinidad Triangle 


HERE are many kinds of bugs in the world. The 
pinch bug, the rose bug, the tumblebug, the 
potato bug and the stamp bug. So far as I know, 
the stamp bug is the only bug that has two legs. 

It walks around on these two legs, it eats, it whistles, it 
sings, it goes swimming, but its real interest in life is stamps, 
just as a potato bug’s real interest in life is potato vines. 
The interim between potatoes—or stamps—is just so much 
time lost. 

One of these stamp bugs was Byron Jessup. If you had 
put him under a microscope and looked at him, you would 
have seen an ordinary looking boy fourteen years old, with 
two eyes, one mouth, the accepted number of ears and one 
chin placed slightly below and underneath the mouth. 

That was what you would have seen, but it only goes to 
show that a microscope doesn’t reveal 
all, for a big and important sector of 
Byron’s brain came to life and func- 
tioned only when it saw a stamp. It 
made no difference what kind of a stamp 
it was. It might be an ordinary two- 
cent red U. S. stamp, but just the same 
he would be interested in it. If it were 
a seven-cent stamp eight years old he 
would be just that much more inter- 
ested, and if it were a really valuable 
stamp, listed in a stamp guide, then 
nothing could calm him but a keeper. 

But collecting wasn’t all peaches and 
cream, for Byron’s father was not rich, 
and Byron had to earn the money him- 
self to buy his stamps. 

\lbert Sparkes, fifteen years old, was 
another stamp bug, but Albert had more 
money than Byron and didn’t have to 
turn a nickel over and scratch his initials 
on it before he let loose of it. If Albert 
wanted to annex a certain stamp, all he 
had to do was to honey around his 
father, and then his father’s hand would 
dive into his pocket, and Albert would 
have another stamp in his book. 

Even if Byron’s father’s hand had 
dived into his pocket, it could not have 
brought out much, and so Byron had to 
stir his stumps. Every stamp that went 
into Byron’s album meant something. 
Muscle and perspiration had placed it 
there, and it seemed to Byron that he 
had cleaned out enough garages and 
washed enough cars to restock Detroit. 
And it seemed to him that he had picked 
enough strawberries to give half the 
people in the United States the straw- 
berry itch, but this was probably exag- 
gerated. 

He had picked so many of the pesky 
things that when he went to a soda 
fountain and somebody ordered straw- 
berry, he felt as if his stomach were 
going to turn traitor on him and as if he 
would have to take it outside as fast as 
politeness would allow. 


STAMP collecting stood at the top of 
Byron’s list, but right under it and 
crowding it for honors, was radio.. I suppose that if you 
wanted to describe Byron you would say that the happiest 
moment in Byron’s life would be when he was sitting listening 
toa radio play and looking at his stamps. Byron knew almost 
as much about radio as John V. L. Hogan himself; he liked 
to take a set to pieces, see what made it tick, and then put it 
together again—and he never had a wheel too many. 

This summer he was going camping, and he wanted to 
take along a portable radio set. It would indeed be cushy, 
while in the great north woods, to pull out a camp radio set 
and have the finest of music dancing in his ears. But a good 
camp radio outfit costs money, and Byron had to choose 
between stamps and radio. It was indeed a struggle. Some- 
times Stamps would be on top and then Radio would get a 
scissors-lock and Radio would be on top, but at last Stamps 
won. 

The reason that Stamps won was that Albert was going 
to the same camp that Byron was and Albert was going to 
take along his portable set, and Byron decided to make the 
best of it and use Albert’s. Of course, it would not be as good 
as having his own, but it would do. Albert would be glad 
to let him use it, and all would be well. 

Now and then stamp circulars and lists came to Byron’s 
house, and now and then he sent off for a stamp, and now 
and then some friend who appreciated stamps would give 
him one, but his album filled slowly. One day in going 
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through the stamp department in a magazine, he read about 
the Trinidad Triangle stamp, which had been issued for a 
brief time by the Island of Trinidad, off the coast of Brazil. 
It was a curious and eccentric stamp, curious as to its shape, 
triangular, and valuable as-there had been only a limited 
number issued. 

The very name struck him—Trinidad Triangle—and he 
set his heart upon it. But it was far too expensive for him 
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By Homer Croy 
Illustrated by John R. Neill 


but unusual stamps and would round out his collection, 
and with fair luck the value would go up, if he ever wished 
to sell. 

And then suddenly his heart bobbed like a whole collec- 
tion of toy balloons, for there in one of the cases was 
a Trinidad Triangle smiling up at him. 

He hardly dared look at the price, but there it was— 
—-sixteen dollars. Sixteen dollars! The four stamps he had 
already bought had not cost that much. 

He had that much money left, but he would 
not buy the stamp. That money had come from 

















to buy. The Trinidad Triangle was even sought after by 
professional collectors, men who had much money to pass 
out to satisfy their whims. No, the Trinidad Triangle was 
too rich for his blood. 

For a year now Byron had saved up his money—more 
cars to be washed, more strawberries to be picked, more 
lawns to be barbered by one-boy-power mowers—and now 
his bank account did not have the pale sickly look which it 
usually had. And then unexpectedly a chance came for him 
to go to New York for the first time in his life. 


EW YORK! The towering skyscrapers, the roar and 
rush and surge of the crowd, the mighty motion picture 
theaters which seated more people than lived in his town. The 
Museum of Natural History with its dinosaur eggs a million 
years old, its skeletons of prehistoric monsters as big asa 
garage. Yes, all very interesting and wonderful, but New 
York housed something else just as thrilling. The stamp 
company which bought and sold stamps. 

Byron walked up and down among the cases, his heart 
bobbing like a toy balloon. Here were the famous stamps of 
the world, stamps he had heard of all his life, and he reveled 
in them like a cat in a catnip patch. He spent hours over 
the glass cases, taking the numbers of the stamps and going 
from one to the other, comparing, and then after consulting 
with one of the experts he bought four. They were simple 








| washing a hundred thousand cars or so, and it 

|| was money to spend at camp this summer. 

| No, he could not afford to buy the stamp, but it 
was lovely to behold. 

“4g A salesman came up. 

“Let me show it to you,” he said, and opening 
the case he picked up the stamp with his tweezers 
and turned it from side to side as a merchant 
displays a lovely piece of silk. 

“There aren’t many of them left. We are al- 
ways having calls for them. This one came in 
just the other day, it’ll probably be gone before 
the end of the week.” 

“T’ll take it,” Byron heard himself say. 

Byroncarried it homeas if it were the Kohinoor 
diamond. On his way back, as he was walking 
down the street in his town, he met Mr. Reid. Mr. 
Reid was also a bug and did not have good sense 
when stamps were mentioned, for stamp collect- 
ing is no respecter of persons. It is just as apt 
to hit an old and venerable man with a white 
and flowing beard as it is a boy with no hirsute 
prospects at all. 

“I’ve got a Trinidad Triangle, 
“Just bought it in New York.” 

“Is thatso! You can shake hands with your- 
self. I’ve been fishing around myself trying to 
getone. They’re not only valuable, but their un- 
usualshapeattractsalotof attention. If you hold 
onto it you'll probably make some money.” 

After a few words more, Mr. Reid started on, 
but he had taken onlya fewsteps when he paused. 

“Tf at any time you want to sell your Trinidad 
Triangle, I’ll buy it from you,” he called. “I'll 
give you twenty dollars for it.”” Twenty dollars! 
A profit of four dollars. 

“But you’d have to decide right away,” con- 
tinued Mr. Reid, “because I’m going to move 
away. In fact, I’m leaving next week. Going 
to Kansas and when I get there I expect it’ll be 
a long time before I get to see you again.” 

At home, Byron sat with his father and mother 
a few minutes giving them his impressions of New 
York, while they lived over again their first ad- 
ventures in the great city, and then when he had 
finished this first burst of news and excitement, 
he went upstairs to his room without having 
told them about his Trinidad Triangle. 

Byron’s eyes lifted fora moment, as they so often 
did, toa picture of Abraham Lincoln on the wall of 
his room. Whata calm, noble, lovely face it was. 
Byron had read much about Lincoln, but he never 
seemed to be able to get enough. ‘Honest Abe.” 
What a homely, admirable nickname it was. 


” 


said Byron. 


HEN Abraham Lincoln was running a grocery store in 

New Salem, Illinois, he went into partnership with a 
man named Berry, and here Abraham Lincoln worked 
behind the counter, selling potatoes, sorghum, cheese, any- 
thing. But the store did not prosper; it sank steadily into 
the mire of debt, and finally the two men had to give up. 
Lincoln could have sidestepped the debt which the store 
had rolled up, if he had wished to, but he felt a moral obliga- 
tion, and started to pay it off. Month by month, year by 
year, Lincoln worked to wipe out that debt of conscience. 
Even after he was a State official in the Legislature he was 
still paying money on that debt. 

“Tt was the hardest individual thing I ever faced in my 
life,” he said when he was President. 

Byron knew the story and liked it. How simple and 
characteristic it was of the great Lincoln. And sometimes 
as Byron sat there, looking up at the picture, he would 
think of it. Sometimes the picture seemed grave and 
solemn, and then sometimes it seemed to smile. This was 
when Byron liked it best. 

And now, sitting in front of the picture, Byron opened the 
envelope to look at his stamps. 

The Trinidad Triangle was missing. 

Impossible! And yet it was. He sat numbly holding the 
envelope in which the salesman had placed the stamps, but 

(Concluded on page 60) 
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PART IV 


HE flaps for ventilation at the top of the lodge 

had been drawn but, as daylight came on, light 

filtered through crevices sufficiently for the three 

captives to see each other vaguely, with the two 
bundles that held the dogs. Outside, chanting and drumming 
went on continuously. No one came near them. 

“I figger they’re waitin’ fer all hands to come in to the 
powwow,” said Wild Bill. ‘“Thet dancin’ don’t ermount to 
nothin’. Bucks ’ll allus dance an’ chant when they ain’t 
eatin’. An’, speakin’ of food, I’m wonderin’ if they aim to 
give us any.” 

“What do you think they mean to do with us?” asked 
Miles. ‘Are they makin’ prisoners of all the whites they 
come ercross?”’ 

“Those are riddles beyond me, son,” said the trapper. 
“Mebbe Bouteillier jn solve ’em, but I doubt it. The main 
p’int is, we’re ketched, an’ how to git out of the trap. Before 
they’re through with us fhey’ll show us why we was brought 
in. They ain’t stole our packs an’ they ain’t killed the 
dawgs, which gives me some hope there’s a way out. We'll 
hev to use our wits more ’n our muscles to git free, there’s no 
question erbout thet.”’ 

The morning passed slowly, their bonds slowly crippling 
them, shutting off circulation. The nature of the chanting 
changed toward noon. 

“Playin’ moccasin,” said Wild Bill. ‘‘I recognize thet, too. 
Shows they ain’t over an’ erbov bloodthirsty, so fer, though 
it won’t take long to work em up once they git goin’, if the 
sachems are headed theterway. Long as they play mcccasin 
they won’t haul us out. Set moccasins in two rows an’ one 
man hides a bullet an’ the other side guesses where he put it. 
Sounds like a kid’s game but they fix it up so it gits a lot of 
excitement an’ lafis out of ’em. I c’ud feel a heap more like 
laffin’ myse’f if they’d bring some grub. My spine is stuck 
to the front of my stummick.” 

Miles washungry,too. He felt that food would brace them 
against any ordeal they might have to go through. He 
knew enough about Indian ways to guess that they were 
being kept with a view to furnishing entertainment, what- 
ever the outcome might be. He worried about Tige. Both 
dogs had stopped trying to get out of their packs and lay 
quietly, so quietly that Miles feared they had been 
smothered. 

At last the entrance flap was flung aside and two old 
squaws entered with bowls of something that smelled savory 
enough. These they set down on the ground. 

“‘ Ask ’em if they’re goin’ to untie our hands,” Wild Bill said 
to the voyageur, who put the question. The squaws grunted 
a response and left, cackling. 

“They say for us to lap like the dogs we are,” translated 
Bouteillier. 

“Thet’s the squaw of it,” said Wild Bill. ‘“They’re 
meaner than the bucks. But, so long we know they ain’t 
goin’ to help us any, we’ll help ourselves. I was waitin’ fer 
them to show. Now then, Miles, git busy. I’ve got a long, 
slick knife in a sheath I’ve got sewed in between my shoulder- 
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blades. See if you can’t git at it an’ draw it out with yore 
teeth. You'll hev to loosen my collar lacin’ some, I reckon. 
Those squaws figger we'll be plumb tormented with thet 
good smellin’ grub, but we'll fool ’em.” 

Miles rolled over toward the trapper, working with 
tongue and teeth to slacken the collar lacings of his 
buckskin tunic. Then Wild Bill lay on his belly and Miles 
found that he could reach the slender handle of staghorn that 
hafted the slim knife Wild Bill carried for emergencies in a 
place where it would be unsuspected, passed over in search. 
The blade was less than half an inch wide, between six and 
seven long, keen as a razor. In ten minutes they were all 
free, including the half-suffocated dogs who obeyed the pres- 
sure of hands over muzzles and kept quiet. 


HE food was good. Meat that was probably venison. 

Squash to go with it. It renewed their vitality, Tige 
and Loup getting their share. Wild Bill collected the raw- 
hide bonds and buried them in the dirt of the lodge floor, 
digging a place with his knife, treading down the soil, 
putting the blade away in its sheath. 

“‘Tt’ll surprise ’em a li’l’ when we walk out,” he said. ‘An’ 
I’ve got a trick or two I kin show ’em if they give us a chance. 
Might as well git the stiffness out of our legs an’ arms. We 
want to be fit as we kin when the time comes.” 

There was silence. The two dogs were absolutely still. 
Miles had his fingers twined in Tige’s heavy neck fur. He 
wondered what his two elders were thinking of. He knew 
little of Indians, compared with them. But his imagination 
automatically reviewed tales of cruelty he had heard from 
men who had seen them at first-hand, hardy trappers and 
frontiersmen, not given to exaggeration. He had seen 
something, too, among the Sioux and he wondered how 
these Chippewas, these Sauks and I'oxes, differed from 
them in the treatment of their prisoners. Torture by 
pitchpine splinters thrust into the flesh, tauntings at the 
stake where the captives were targets for arrows, where they 
might be burned alive after unthinkable indignities and 
atrocities, abandoned perhaps to the frenzied squaws, a toma- 
hawk in the skull a merciful thing. 

He tried to face these things and then tried harder to 
dismiss them. Now and then they heard the Chippewa 
greeting as new parties came in, the Ho! Hol in sonorous 
tones. An increasing bustle was obvious. 

Miles could not understand their -inactivity since their 
bonds were loosened. It seemed to him that they were 
mutely waiting without a struggle for the end that might be 
averted by some desperate move; that they were like sheep 
in a pen waiting the butcher. He had confidence in Wild 
Bill, in the voyageur, for that matter, but the strain was severe. 

“You ain’t goin’ to try an’ git erway?” he asked at last. 

“‘Surest thing you know, son,” answered. Wild Bill and his 
voice was kindly, sympathetic of the younger. “But not by 
makin’ a dash fer it. We w’udn’t git three yards. Didn’t 
you see where this lodge was when we come in? Squaws, 
quarters right back of us an’ they’re watchin’ every minnit. 
They’é like nothin’ better than fer us to make a break. No 
chance of gittin’ out while it’s light an’ it ain’t goin’ to be 


Miles rolled over toward the trapper 
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dark ternight. There'll be fires blazin’ high. I can’t figger 
out yit why they took us. They may. be gatherin’ Council 
fer a gen’ral risin’ but there'll be a lot of talk pro an’ con 
before it’s decided on. We may be jest hostages. They’ve 
treated us pritty fair. It was the squaws’ idee erbout 
not untiein’ our hands so wec’ud eat. It’s the squaws keepin’ 
us from water, right now. It’s hard to wait but thet’s the 
on’y kyards we got in this game. 

“‘Whirlin’ Thunder is some of a fanatic but he ain’t a fool. 
Nor is Keokuk. It’s true they got us with no one knowin’ 
we’re here. No one to know what happens to us. Jest the 
same, if they sh’ud kill us, Whirlin’ Thunder knows thet it 
w’ud git the bucks out of control, mean attack agen all the 
whites an’ he ain’t the kind to be stampeded. He may want 
it bad enough but they’ll talk it over, two or three days, 
likely. j 

“T’m stringin’ on to one or two hopes. This may be 
Pikatik’s play. If it is, we may outwit him. An’ 
then there’s the boy you rescued. I’m bankin’ some on him. 
He’s young to be in the Council, but he’s somebody’s son 
thet ermounts to somethin’. Bow showed thet. I believe 
he went after thet bar to show he was fit to be let inter the 
Lodge. He brought in the claws. They’ll give him standin’. 
If he sh’ud speak up fer us it ’ud bring out the fact he didn’t 
do all the killin’. He might not want to do thet. But they 
pay their debts. I’m bankin’ on him considerubble. How 
erbout it, Bouteillier?” 

The voyageur answered with a shrug. 

“*Eet is as eet weel be,” he said. 

The light faded again. The chants and drumming stopped 
for a while. 

“‘Eatin’,” said Wild Bill laconically. ‘I hope they take 
up our matter ternight, before they go inter Grand Lodge 
Sessions.” 


RESENTLY fitful glows through the flap crevices 

showed the renewal of fires. Drums began to beat and a 
low chant started, different from the dance singing, monoton 
ous, distant. The front flap was flung back. Firelight flowed 
into the teepee. Wild Bill and Miles restrained the two dogs. 
Four warriors stood outside and one thrust a torch forward 
as the others advanced. Wild Bill rose to his feet and Miles 
and Bouteillier followed his example. The braves gave a 
grunt of astonishment and their weapons flashed, raised 
knives and tomahawks, checked by Bouteillier’s assertion 
that they were unarmed, willing to go where they were bid. 

Miles felt they had made an impression, that the four 
warriors regarded them with something of awe. They were 
marched across the open ground, Loup and Tige following, 
close to heel, indifferent to the clamor of Indian curs that 
yapped at them in a wild chorus that was changed to yelps 
as men lashed at them. One big central fire leaped high and 
braves were seated about it, not dancing but wrapped in 
blankets, motionless; lesser warriors not given entrance to 
the long house of bark toward which the little party moved. 
By its doorway, closed with hide hangings, other forms 
showed like statues. They passed in. 

It was one big room with a fire burning at either end on 
flat stones, the smoke passing out through holes in the roof. 
The sides were draped with matting painted in barbaric 
design, hung with shields, the ground covered with blanket 
rugs. On three sides there sat a single row of sachems, 
wrapped in blankets, solemn, their strong features painted in 
varying design.. All.wore some sort of feathered head-dress, 
their necks were draped with strings of beads, of teeth, 
claws and ornaments of polished bone. Here and there the 
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gleam of medals given by treatymen. Their leggins and 
moccasins were elaborately beaded. Seated cross-legged, 
carven clubs in the laps of some, others showed no weapons. 

There were two at the far end, seated a little apart— 
Nah-se-us-kuk, The Whirling Thunder—in his turkey 
mantle, a fan, or scepter, of the same feathers in his hand, 
and Keokuk, a man of fierce aspect, deep lines from the 
flaring nostrils of his flat nose to the corners of a wide, cruel 
mouth, a frown of vertical lines between his brows. He worea 
sort of turban centered with a mass of deer-hair dyed black. 

Whirling Thunder’s face was austere, but there was a 
nobility about it that Keokuk lacked. He was the savage, 
vindictive, hatred burning in his dark, animal eyes. Of all 
those present, he alone wore a straggling chin-beard, the rest 
were smooth-shaven, lacking even scalp locks. The captives 
were halted near the door. Two men came in bearing their 
packs. At a gesture from Whirling Thunder, they were 
opened and their contents strewn on the floor, trade-goods 
and their extra clothing. With a grunt the calumet and its 
carven stem was picked up and exhibited, taken to Whirling 
Thunder, who examined it and handed it to Keokuk. . Then 
it was passed among the chiefs. No word was spoken. The 
three whites stood stoically silent with folded arms. 

It was clear to Miles that the calumet was the cause of 
their capture and he looked for Pikatik, the half-breed. He 
could understand a good deal of what followed, though his 
Chippewa was limited. Later, Wild Bill told him all. 


OTH Wild Bill and the voyageur spoke in answer to Whirl- 

ing Thunder’s questioning. The High Sachem’s manner 

was judicial, dignified. They were accused of having stolen 

the calumet from three white men, to whom it had been 

given as a pledge of friendship and blood brotherhood, a 
sacred pact between all tribesmen. 

“Who gave it to them?” asked Wild Bill, talking slowly, 
gathering his, vocabulary. ‘TI will tell you who gave it to me. 
Pung-no-mish, who was 
once your enemy and who 
is now in the Land of the 
Dead, in the Happy Hunt- 
ing Grounds. Where are 
these white men? Why do 
you take cause with them 
for a calumet that comes 
from the Sioux whom you 
have driven from the Meche 
Sepe. Pung-no-mish, who 
called me his White 
Brother; Pung-no-mish of 
Keuksah; Pung-no-mish 
Wah-pah-sah, gave me this. 

“Tt is carven from the 
sacred stone in the image 
of the Great Unk-te-hee, 
who is Manitou, appearing 
to the Sioux as a buffalo 
bull. It was Pung-no-mish 
who owned this medicine 
and gave it to me that the 
spirit of Unk-te-hee might 
protect me. These three 
white men sought to steal 
it from me. I have sworn 
to Pung-no-mish, whose 
spirit now hears me tell 
that pledge, to return it to 
the cave beneath the falls 
the Chippewas call Ka-ka- 
bik-kung and the Sioux 
Ha-Ha-Wakpa. 

“There is but one Mani- 
tou. He appears in many 
ways. The Sioux have been 
driven West. Unk-te-hee no 
longer shows himself to 
them at Ka-ka-bik-kung. 
But this calumet belongs 
there where he was last 
seen. It is my mission. I 
have been friends with 
Chippewas, with Sioux and 
many red men. I seek to 
keep my pledges. 

“Who accuses me? One 
who is neither red nor white. 
Pikatik, who sought the 
life of this young warrior 
who has traveled far with 
me in the lands of the Sioux. 
These white men used him 
for a spy. They seek to 
steal the calumet, to defile 
the friendship between me 
and Pung-no-mish, to pre- 
vent the return of the gift- 
pledge to the cave of Unk- 
te-hee. 

“The Sioux are gone. 
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Pung-no-mish is gone. If he was living he might not venture 
to Ka-ka-bik-kung. To me, his White Brother, he gave the 
task. If it had been a Chippewa who asked me this thing, 
who was my friend, I would have done the same thing. 
My tongue is not forked. My word is as the word of Pung- 
no-mish, whose spirit hears me as I talk.” 


‘TH old trapper spoke with dignity and conviction, simply 
and slowly, because of his limit of language. Miles felt 
that he had made an impression. The High Sachem spoke. 

“Why should these three white men desire the calumet?” 

The question went straight to the heart of the matter. To 
speak of treasure, even of pearls the Chippewas might value 
little, was dangerous. But Wild Bill was equal to the occa- 
sion, 

“The mind of a man who speaks straight and who holds 
his friendship sacred as this calumet, knows not what evil 
brews in the minds of those who lie and steal. This Pikatik 
says that he is the sonof a Chippewa Chief. He speaks falsely 
and with a forked tongue. He dwells at Natchez and is 
neither red nor white. He tried to kill this young white 
warrior to possess his money. But Meche Sepe protected 
him. Meche Sepe is-his father and his mother. Meche Sepe 
bore him safe alone of his family through the flood and his 
name among the whites is Meche Sepe Miles. We seek no 
evil among the Chippewas. We are trappers trading fairly. 
The spirit of Pung-no-mish is with us. He has passed where 
there are no foes, where all red men see Manitou the same. 
Let me give proof.” 

“It was straight talk,” said Wild Bill afterwards, “an’ 
they knew it, but I didn’t know if they’d let me do my 
conjurin’. It’s lucky it was simple an’ quick, though the 
results was sure surprisin’.” 

They had listened in grave silence. The themes he had 
touched upon were revered by them. Friendship, a sacred 
pledge, the talk of Manitou, the mention of the present 








The silence of the warriors seemed to Miles like something tangible as they watched 
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ghost of Pung-no-mish whom, as a foe, they had respected. 
The touch of the supernatural held them, the hint of wiz- 
ardry. No less the evident sincerity of Wild Bill. He was 
one whom they instinctively knew might have been the friend 
of Pung-no-mish, no longer their foe, since he was dead. 
And the suggestion that Miles was under the protection of 
Meche Sepe helped more than a little, augmented their 
curiosity to see the proof that the trapper offered. 

Neither Miles nor Bouteillier knew what he was about. 
Magic, of some sort, mystery, the exhibition of the unknown 

They knew he was unarmed. His little knife was hidden. 
They had shown no surprise at seeing their prisoners un- 
bound. Orders might have been given to that effect. To 
Miles the hall of the Medicine Lodge seemed set for a tri- 
bunal, a gathering of judges who might be swayed, though 
he was conscious of Keokuk’s eyes aglow with suspicion and 
dislike. 

Wild Bill worked swiftly. He was a good showman. He 
lifted a blanket rug, scraped up loose earth and made three 
little piles he set in a triangle, drawing a connecting line in 
the dirt between them. Miles saw his hand in his pouch, 
but could not see it held anything when he withdrew it, only 
that he took some time patting each tiny pyramid into shape, 
and made a slight hollow at the top of each one. Next he 
asked that the calumet be set in the center of the triangle, 
filling it with tobacco, seeing that it faced in a special 
direction. 

The silent attention of the warriors seemed to Miles 
like something tangible as they watched. Wild Bill sum- 
moned Loup and bade the wolflike creature sit on its 
haunches, its yellow eyes lambent, attentive. 

“‘Sing, Loup,” he ordered. ‘‘ Sing!” 

Loup lifted his muzzle and gave out a weird howl, 
continuous, ululating, the eerie cry of a dog that sees a 
spirit passing, or that has passed. It was a theatrical 
play that keyed with their audience. 

“Give me fire,” said Wild 
Bill. Then, in American, 
“you two stand each back 
of one of them piles an’ 
don’t turn a hair.” 

A warrior brought him a 
blazing stick that the trap- 
per kept aglow with a 
gentle swing of his left hand 
as he raised the right aloft, 
changing to Sioux, invoking 
Pung-no-mish to give a 
sign that they were his al- 
lies, under the protection of 
his ghost in carrying out 
his mission. Loup howled 
again and was silent. Wild 
Bill set the flaming stick 
to the tobacco in the bowl, 
then swiftly turned to the 
three piles of dirt. Now 
Miles saw a’gleam of some- 
thing like a small white 
pebble in the hollow top of 
his. Wild Bill stepped 
back of the third and 
folded his atms. The im- 
passive warriors did not 
move but it seemed as if 
their eyes dilated as from 
the three small mounds, 
there writhed three snake- 
like forms, materializing, 
it seemed, from the soil, 
twisting and _ growing, 
brown serpents that coiled. 





T WAS the symbol of the 

Sacred Serpent, old as 
the memory of the oldest 
Indian tribe, cliff-dwellers, 
mound-dwellers, plainsfolk 
and woods people, revered 
of all the nations, most 
ancient of totems. 

There was the feeling, 
rather than the sound, of 
deep indrawn breaths. The 
life had gone out of the 
writhing things. They were 
ghost-snakes. 

Then the High Sachem, 
Nah-se-us-kuk, The Whirl- 
ing Thunder, Chief and 
Priest, spoke, his deep voice 
sonorous and emphatic. 

“Manitou took red clay 
and white. From them he 
made the Indian and the 
white man. Also he took 
clay of other colors, yellow 

(Continued on page 59) 
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Twenty Years of Boy Scouts 
‘THE Boy Scouts of America on February 8th 


celebrate their twentieth birthday. During 
those twenty years nearly four million boys have 
called themselves Scouts in this country alone. 

It is hard to imagine a time when this or- 
ganization did not exist, so much have Scouts 
become part of our. everyday life. Yet the 
Scout Movement is young in our national’ life. 
The oldest of our first Boy Scouts are to-day 
not even middle-aged. 

From the very first, Scouting has gripped the 
imagination of the American boy. It slipped 
into his everyday life as if it had been there 
since the beginning of the new world. And, 
indeed, it had been. That was the secret and 
charm of it. It was not something new we had 
to learn about. Scouting and pioneering in- 
stincts had to be in the, blood of the American 
settler. He needed them first to keep his scalp; 
later to push out in that restless drive that 
swept across the continent. 

So really there has been no generation of 
American boys that has not “played at scouts.” 

Scouting is the old American game for a new 
day. That is the reason it grips us. That is 
why it has been for twenty years the great road 
to romance and adventure, the great game for 
the American boy. 


Play It! 


COUTING is a game that is meant to be 

played; it is a game that boys are meant to 
teach each other. That is one of the charms of 
the program. 

There is a saying that “the Englishman takes 
his game seriously.” We have inherited that 
capacity, and, perhaps, added a little to it. 
Games were invented or evolved to be played 
for the “fun of it.” All games have certain by- 


products, like physical fitness in the case of most 
outdoor games, but the reason why they exist 
is to bring us enjoyment, pleasure, good times, 


fun. If there are prizes and honors to be won in 
them, that, too, should be incidental. It is the 
game that matters. 

In its twenty years of existence in America, 
Scouting has kept the faith in this respect. 
The boy who came into the Movement and 
never advanced beyond Tenderfoot rank, very 
often kept his first zest for the great game. He 
enjoyed it, and continued to enjoy it. With 
that spirit he couldn’t fail to take away with 
him many of the remarkable benefits that 
come as a by-product from playing the game 
of Scouting. 

Happily in the Scheme of Scouting what 
matters most is not rank and advancement and 
merit badges, or other marks of distinction, 
important as they are, but the game and the 
spirit-in which it is played. In that respect 
Eagle Scout and Tenderfoot have equal oppor- 
tunity, for in Scouting it is not who won, but how 
he “played the game.” ~“ Play it” joyously and 
thoroughly during 1930. 





How to Read Books 


Read the preface first. Go in through 
the front door. 

Read plenty of books about people and 
things, but not too many books about 
books. 


Read one book at a e, but never 
one book alone. Well-worn books always 
have relatives. Follow them up. 

Read the old books, those that have 
stood the test of time. Read them slowly, 
carefully, thoroughly. They will help 
you to discriminate among the new ones. 

Read no book which the author has 
not taken pains enough to write in a clean, 
sound, lucid style. Life is short. 

Read over again the ten best books 
that you have already read. The result 
of this experiment will test your taste, 
measure your advance and will fit you for 
progress in the art of reading. 

—Henry Van Dyke. 
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More recently an inquiry of 1929 College 
Football Captains showed that §9 per cent. were 
former Scouts. 

The information regarding an All-America 
football selection published on the opposite 
page is interesting of itself. Its significance 
here is that Grantland Rice’s team shows 
63 per cent. former Scouts, while that picked 
by Warner-Rockne-Jones-Shepherd combina- 
tion of coaches shows 72 per cent. former 
Scouts. 

Evidently Scouts are able to hold their own 
handsomely, whether it is at study, in the 
laboratory, or on the playing fields. 

















Where Do They Go from Scouting? 


ROM time to time we have published in the 

pages of Boys’ Lire the results of inquiries 
as to the number of Scouts in institutions of 
learning. Although only 14 per cent. of the 
boys of the whole country have been Scouts 
in the twenty years of existence of the Scout 
Movement, 40 to 50 per cent. of undergraduates 
in colleges where inquiries were made were shown 
to be former Scouts. In very select groups, such 
as the Rhodes Scholars, the percentage has run as 
high as 78 per cent. 

In recent months the results of two inquiries 
published by the Magazine showed some 
startling results: 

Of the forty-nine boys picked by each of the 
States and the District of Columbia to represent 
them in the Edison Scholarship Contest, 69 
per cent. were shown to be former Scouts or 
actively connected with the Movement. 


Byrd Flies the Pole 


UR admiration and faith in Commander 

now Admiral Richard E. Byrd, Honorary 
Scout and occasional contributor to Boys’ Lire, 
is without limit. We felt sure that if careful 
preparation, inspired navigating and matchless 
pluck could accomplish the conquest of the 
South Pole, Commander Byrd would fly over it. 
Yet his flight, with its dramatic fight for altitude, 
came to us with a real surprise and thrill. It 
was a matchless job. 

He has added another great achievement to 
his record. The rank of Rear Admiral, which 
Congress has bestowed on him, is only a smal! 
part of the tribute that the nation impatient]; 
waits to pay him. Not the least part of our 
satisfaction is that we have been privileged to 
have a small share in this great enterprise. In 
Paul Siple, Eagle Scout and Sea Scout, we 
have a representative who has had a part, 
and played it well, in helping to make the 
whole undertaking the great success it has 
proved to be. 


Hitch-Hiking 


E HAVE spoken a number of times in 

these pages of our distaste of the too 
prevalent custom of hitch-hiking. A self-re- 
specting individual begging a ride has no more 
justification for his action than a man who stops 
a passer-by and begs for a quarter. Yet many 
continue to do so, and would deeply resent the 
suggestion that they are beggars. The summer 
roads are full of these hitch-hikers. They have 
become a nuisance to motorists and in many 
places a menace to safety. 

We are, therefore, glad to notice that the first 
legal steps have been taken against the practise. 
In Athens, Georgia, the hitch-hiker in future 
stands a chance of having to pay a fine of $25 
instead of getting the ride he begs. The motor- 
ist who picks up the hitch-hiker will be held 
equally, guilty and subject also to a fine of 
$25. Further evidence of the public’s disap- 
prova! is likely to follow in other parts of the 
country. 


Our Big Chance 


HIS month we observe the anniversaries 

of two great American patriots. It is hard 
to realize that these men who attained the 
highest office that American citizens can bestow, 
were once just boys of Scout age. Indeed the 
opportunities of Washington and Lincoln for good 
health, education and wholesome recreation, were 
far less than those of the average boy to-day. We 
can’t all be Washingtons or Lincolns, but we can 
make the most of every opportunity that is given 
tous. Theodore Roosevelt, another great Amer- 
ican, is quoted in the book about his own boys, 
called “The White House Gang,” as saying this 
about Washington, “Wouldn’t it be fine if you 
and I grew up to be thus respected? Of course 
you may not be able to get thousands to respect 
you as Washington did; but you can begin by 
getting two or three—maybe six or a dozen— 
and that’s fine, too. Sometimes, quite as fine. 
Think of that!” 
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By James E. West 
An All-America, All-Scout Football Team 
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FOR ALL BOYS 
EADERS of this page will recall our having published 
last November the summary of an inquiry we made of 
1929 college football captains. Fifty-nine per cent of 
these gridiron leaders were former Scouts. 

The great number of former Scouts who were being mentioned 
in early season play as shaping for All-America honors led us to 
make another inquiry. We wanted to learn how many of last 
year’s foremost football stars were former Scouts. Such an amaz- 
ing number of them were shown to be members at one time of our 
Organization, that we have been led to choose an All-America 
team of our own. 

We are not, of course, football experts. We are guided in our 
choice entirely by the consensus of opinion of the All-America 
selectors. In brief, we took the All-America selection of seven 
separate  groups—the Warner—Rockne—Jones—Alexander 
Group Selection; Grantland Rice’s choice; the Associated Press, 
the United Press, and three New York 
evening newspapers, whose selections 
receive a good deal of attention. The 
first two selections mentioned are only 
of one team, the others had variously 
also second and third teams. 

In rating the players for an All-Scout 
Selection a man chosen on the first team 
was given two points; if on the second 
he was given one. Our team is chosen 
from the All-America former Scouts who 
had the most points in this system of 
rating. Jt should be particularly noted 
that eight of the eleven men on the All- 

America All Scout team represent the 
consensus cf opinion of the seven expert 
selections we have mentioned above. 

G Positions of Players 

Ends. Among the Ends, Donchess 
of Pittsburgh with fourteen points, was 
an unanimous selection. The second 
was Tappan of Southern California, 
with nine and, next, Fesler of Ohio Cagl 
: ‘ ge 
State, who had seven points. The two 
most popular candidates for this position turned out to be former 
Scouts. 

Tackles, In the consensus, Sleight of Purdue and Nagurski 
ff Minnesota, were the most popular selections, with thirteen 


Cannon 











































for this position. 
Montgomery, although he had been a candidate with a Scout 
Troop fot one year, and had gone out of his way many times to 
help Troops in Pittsburgh while in college there, had never def- 
initely enrolled as a Boy Scout, so we cannot claim him. 

The All-Scout All-America choice for center is John 
K. Cox, Captain of this year’s strong Colgate eleven. He was 
chosen as representative for that position for the East in the 
annual post season. East-West classic. 
stand out prominently in the consensus were Scouts. 

The All-America, All-Scout choice for the back field 
is Cagle of Army, Welch of Purdue, Banker of Tulane and Glas- 
gow of Iowa. 





and eight points respectively. Both were former Scouts. Nagur- 
ski was also selected as Fullback on one All-America team. 
Guards. The consensus shows Cannon of Notre Dame with 
fourteen points, Montgomery of Pittsburgh with ten points 
and Schwarz of California, five points, as the most popular choice 


Cannon and Schwarz were former Scouts. 


None of the men who 


Cagle and Banker, with ten 


and seven points, and Welch with nine 
points, were the most popular choices, res- 


Welch 


pectively, for the halfback and fullback 


Glasgow had five points. 


Other Stars Who Were Scouts 


T IS also interesting to 

note that there were a 
number of outstanding stars, 
not mentioned in the above 
list, among the names we 
checked, who proved to be 
former Scouts. Wakeman 
of Cornell, was a Sea Scout; 
Ackerman of St. Mary’s, 
was a Scout at Antioch, 
Calif., Sington of Alabama, 
is an enthusiastic Eagle 
Scout; McEver of Tennessee, 
highest scoring back, and 
Huffard of Washington, are 
Scouts with fine records. 


Some Interesting Details 


I? IS interesting tc note that of the eleven men chosen by Grant- 
land Rice. seven were former Scouts, in the Warner-Rockne- 
Jones Alexander choice eight of the eleven were former Scouts 


(Concluded on page 63) 
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Position 
Ende... 2c: 


Center.... 


THE LINE UP 


Player 


Be Joseph C. Donchess........... 


Francis D. Tappan....... 


....Edward N. Sleight... 
Bronko Nagurski.... 
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Bert Schwarz............----- 


See .Willis A. Glasgow......... 
Christian K. Cagle... .... 
Ralph Welch...... sa ity 
Willis Banker. .... Sax wees 


College 


Pittsburgh 
Southern California 


. Purdue 
: Minnesota 


Notre Dame 
California 


. Colgate 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


What’s New in the News 
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missing 
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tangible 
jstant i 


LE Z ? island,” 
See ‘ in the 
‘ 4 4°? iy sent fr 


TARTING his air career young, George 'ARLDON PATTON, seventeen-year-old 
- 7 Dade, seventeen-year-old Long Island City agricultural student was declared the cham- 
ERE is the Health Champion of the boy, has just received his pilot’s license pion future farmer of A merica, from over 70,000 ICHARD E. JONES, Jr.. fourteen-vear 
county, Harold Deatline of Morgan students, in a contest held in Kansas City old Atlanta boy has probably set a record 
County, Indiana. He was so designated at the in his nine consecutive years in school without 
National 4-H Club Congress in Chicago being absent or tardy 





ditions i 
But 


the Bla 

1 kee * and Bar 

N A post season game Captain Davis of the Charlottesville, Va., ‘‘ Fives” dives over the goal line - ‘ ~ aa missed t 

to score the first touchdown in the game in which his team won the National 100-pound football oe N. re When 
litle by 27-0 victory over the Bearcats of Kent, Ohio 2 ‘ 


AMUEL HOUSTON MAYES, dleven- ae : CLARKE CRICHTON, sixteen-year-old 
year-old cellist and Morris Feldman, twelve- Seattle schoolboy, greeted by his mother 


year-old pianist appeared together in a concert upon his return from the Arctic where he was 
in St. Louis, to thrill an audience of dis- icebound on the Nanuk. Lieut. Carl Ben Eielson 
tinguished critics was lost flying to the aid of this ship 





SOME wonderful models of standard aircraft were exhibited at the 
Western Aircraft Exposition in which the Junior Meet is a regular 
event. Hereis Ralph Pickard with his prize winning model of a flying boat 








 —_— 


FAGLE SCOUT MARCIEL KNAPP, Jr., Scout- ERE is a one-man show on the ice of Lake Placid, Jack Shea, eighteen years JPAMES LAMB, twelve-year-old St. Louis boy, won 

master of Troop 1, San Antonio is winning recog- old who is training for the 400 meter Sprint in the next Olympics with his the jirst Junior Pocket Billiard Championship staged 

nition as @ sculptor. Here he is shown with some of collection of 120 medals and cups in this country at St. Louis. He has been playing since 
his work he was nine years old 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


Bunch of Birthdays 


By Dan Beard 


HILE visiting 

old England, 

the charming 

and beautiful 
Land of Yesterday, I was 
conscious of constantly 
missing something in the 
denatured landscape; there 
was an important but in- 
tangible something nonex- 
jstant in the “‘tight little 
island,” something lacking 
in the fields and forests, 
something wanting in the 
mountains, something ab- 
sent from the streams. 

While there, in that gar- 
den land, I could not for 
the life of me think what it 
was I missed which domi- 
nates our wilderness and 
furnishes the nerve tingling 
thrill not to be found in the 
well-manicured lands with 
haircut, shave and perma- 
nent wave. 

I fully realized that every 
acre of the age-old forests, 
with their ancient trees and 
venerable vines, every yard 
of the chalk cliffs and coast- 
line and every foot of its fields and moors, is loaded down 
with traditions of romance, ragedy, love and glory. Why, 
the land is round shouldered from the load of ancient tra- 
ditions it must perforce carry. 

But neither history nor tradition, backed by Richard 
the Lion Hearted, Robin Hood and his Merrie Men, 
the Black Prince, Ivanhoe, Little Nell, Lorna Doone 
and Barnaby Rudge, can compensate for the Something I 
missed there. 

When I walked down the gang plank from the steamer 
Berengaria, I went direct to camp, and there, back of our 
cabin two wild deer were awaiting me; a fat brown woodcock 
squatted mid the brown leaves; something rustled in the copse, 
and then it suddenly dawned upon me that the missing ele- 
ment abroad is the MYSTERY OF THE WILD, a mystery 
closely akin to the Great Mystery of the Indians. 

Take Mystery from the forests, from the tropics, from the 
Arctic, and such places will remain unexplored until 
greedy trade sends its devastating, desert-making army to 
destroy the forest, drain the swamps, level the mountains 
and make this old earth as bald headed and as uninteresting 
as a china nest egg. 

But the mystery still abides with us. It hangs like a cloud 
o'er the unscaled mountains, like a veil of mist o’er the un- 
traveled plains, and ever ahead of us on the desert, like the 
mirage, it beckons us on and on to victory or death! 

But Nature is not the same in Great Britain; the mystery 
of the wilderness has gone, never to return. It vanished 
with the wolves and the old barons shouting ‘‘ Ab-a-loup! 
Aloup! A loup!” the old wolf hunters’ cry, now abbreviated 
to “Hello.” 

The call of the wild mystery is keeping Commander Byrd 
and his hardy company down in the Antarctic; the same call 
sent Peary and all the other Arctic explorers in 
search of the North Pole. So let us Scouts 
band together and fight to preserve, in our big 
National Parks, something of the original mys- 
tery of the wilderness, for if we do not fight for 
it, all these places will be turned into sort of 
Coney Islands, hot dog stands, merry-go- 
rounds, gasoline stations. In fact, some years 
ago a prominent government official told me 
that was what he intended to do with Yellow- 
stone Park, but, thank the Lord, he did not 
altogether succeed. The next thing to having 
a real wilderness at our elbow is inducing the 
wild birds to live around our houses, our 
farms, our parks, and our villages. 


EORGE WASHINGTON was a surveyor; Cupid was a 

: bowman; Abe Lincoln was an axeman; what are you? 
You must be something for a start. Lincoln and Washington 
Were workmen. If any of you fellows doubt it, or think 
t surveying is not work, you have another think coming. 

I know what I am talking about. I have carried the chain; 
I have run the level and the transit, and I have measured 
thousands and thousands of miles of land. I believe there 
'sa hollow in my shoulder now, made by carrying the heavy 
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surveying instruments. Many a time I have 
come home so tired at night that when I fell 
asleep, I continued the work of measuring in 
dreams—measuring, measuring. But I was 
proud of my muddy boots, of my oft ice-coated 
clothing, of my rugged health and of my tanned face. I was 
proud of the work I was doing, and I know that Washington 
and Lincoln were proud of their work, and I suspect that 
Dan Cupid is proud of his work. At least, he is industrious. 

As for Abe Lincoln, any of you who have swung an axe, 
for even part of a day, know that that is real work and hard 






Illustrated by the Author 


work, but shucks! it’s 
MAN’S WORK and we 
want no molly-coddles 
in America. This is a 
HE-MAN’S COUN- 
TRY, a country of red- 
blooded people, of people 
who are not too proud to 
work. Of course, we do 
have a small class that 
do not take much pride 
in work. You will find 
them on sunny days on 
the park benches or 
traveling in the box 
cars, and even clinging 
to the rods under the 
passenger cars. We call 
them “tramps.” 

There are, however, 
distinctions even among 
these people. There are 
the bums who are poor 
alcoholic wrecks, pitiable 
deadbeats. Then there 
are the tramps proper 
who never do any work 
under any circumstance, 
and the hobos, who 
really are the wander- 
ing nomads of work, 
great hop pickers, great 
harvesters, builders of the great dams. Wherever there 
is a temporary job, there you will find the hobos, the 
pioneer workers. They build dams in the deserts and 
in the mountain wilderness; they dig our canals, but 
abhor a steady job. 


MONG the Scouts, however, we have no bums, 

tramps, hobos or leisure class. All Scouts are workers 

and are proud of the name. This month we have to cele- 

brate the birthday of George, the surveyor; Dan Cupid, 

the bowman; and Abe Lincoln, the axeman. They all 

come in blustery old February, and all of them got up in 
the morning singing: 


Ain’t dis a mighty pretty morning, Good Lord, Good Lord? 
Ain’t dis a mighty pretty morning, Good Lord, Good Lord? 
The Debbil’s mad and I am glad, Good Lord, Good Lord; 

He missed a soul he thought he had, Good Lord, Good Lord. 


The reason he missed the soul was because that soul 
was working. The “‘Debbil” doesn’t have much chance 
with working people. He has to get busy with the idle rich 
and the idle poor. Nobody else has time to play with him. 

February is also the Moon of the Raccoon, according 
to the American Indian calendar, so I suppose we should 
dig up the old campaign song of “Tippecanoe and Tyler, 
Too,” and use it for our camp song during February: 


The raccoon’s tail is ringed ’round and ’round. 
The possum’s tail is bare, 

The rabbit's tail sticks up behind, 

A tuft of snow white hair. 


l‘ebruary is also in the co-honk season. Co-honk is the 
Indian term for wild goose, so when you 
want to hail each other this month, shout 
“Co-HONK! Co-HONK!” and then get 
busy writing your Valentines; but be sure 
and write a different one to Dorothy from 
the one you write to Betty or to Gladys, 
and make them complimentary. The first 
Valentine that I ever wrote was to a very 
sweet little girl named Laura Sadd. It 
went like this: 


Oh, Laura Sadd, pray don’t get mad 
At this harmless litile rhyme, 
For I intend to ask your Dad 
If you can’t be my Valentine. 


Of course, I never did have the courage to ask her Dad 
any such thing. The truth of the matter is, I slipped that 
Valentine under the front door, rang the door bell about 
three times in quick succession, and then beat it, but that’s 
the way we did things in those days. 

In the evening the River Rats and other wicked boys 
used to take a piece of chalk and make a square or oblong 
white place the size of an envelope on the doorstep; then 
(Concluded on page 39) 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


A Refugee of Ypres 


N EVERY building of the poor Flemish village which 
could be used as billets for the Machine Gun Company, 
the last candle had been snuffed hours ago. Barns, 

- garrets, cellars, which that afternoon had been deserted 

were now over crowded with equipment and with men. Men 
who huddled or sprawled beneath greatcoats or ground sheets, 
their heads pillowed on their forearms; equipment which in 
the gloom dangled grotesquely from rafters or harness pegs 
or had been thrown carelessly down, according to the slovenly 
or orderly habits of the soldiers who had worn it. 

Every member of the trench weary gun crews lay drugged 
by sleep. Some lay like dead men, some snored, some whose 
nerves were fraying tossed and muttered inarticulately of 
sights and sounds and smells they never could forget even 
while exhaustion claimed them. Miles away the howitzers 
growled and thudded brutishly; miles away the wavering 
star shells traced their faint arcs across the blackboard of the 
sky, but they roused no one. For the company was once 
more out of those flooded trenches, out of that tragic proving 
ground for all the Allied arms—the salient of Ypres. 

Only one light showed along the night clogged, cobbled 
street. In the front room of the most substantial house, now 
the company H. Q., the orderly room sergeant was fussily 
unpacking his unlimited assortment of forms, reports, and 
files. With growing annoyance he rummaged the littered 
table and among the boxes under it, then looked sharply 
toward the shadows at the far end of the room. 

“Runner!” he called to the lanky youth stretched in utter 
weariness on the bench in the corner. 

Private Ed Sibley pushed'his grimy forage cap from his 
face, blinked, sat up and responded with a dazed “Here.” 

“The stationery box—did you see it come off the G. S. 
wagon?” 

“Never noticed it particular.” 

Ed, after thirty hours on duty before, during and following 
their relief in the line, was too utterly fagged to care about 
the box. Besides, after ten days and nights in a part of the 
front notorious as a “‘hot shop” a box of blank paper did not 
loom large in his estimate of vital things. His exhausted 
legs protested at more active effort and so, with an absurd 
show of helpfulness, he sat on the bench and peered dutifully 
about the floor. Then with the air of a man who has done 
all that is humanly possible, he replaced his long 
legs on the bench. 

“‘Sibley.”” Ed sat up. 

“T wish you’d chase round to the transport 
lines,” the worried Sippell went on. “I’m anxious 
about that box. Perhaps it was left in the wagon. 
If it rains 

Ed rose with deliberate reluctance. This harried 
clerk to whom regimental efficiency was a fetish 
wasn’t a bad egg, but how Ed wished he’d get 
over the idea of trying to win the blinking war by 
fussing over files and forms. He took a deep 
breath and ominously regarded the sergeant’s 
back. Two years ago he wouldn’t have been 
chivvied round like this by the toughest road boss 
in the Twin Forks country. But he was in the 
army now and, luckily for him, he knew it; so the 
breath which might have been used to launch a 
verbal attack on all things military was harmlessly 
expended in the dolorous whistling of the first bar 
of the trench parody: “Far far from 
Ypres, I wanna be—.” Then Ed went 
dutifully out into the night. 





E HAD just crossed the street when 
Sergeant Sippell called to him that 
the box had been located. It was under 
the bench on which Ed had been lying. 
The sentry standing half hidden in the 
doorway of the‘ A”’ battery billet chortled. 
‘Old Sipp sure takes them three stripes 
of his serious,’ he remarked as the door 
was shut. “Bet he’s got ’em sewed to his 
undershirt.” 

“Yeh, and tatooed on his arm—” Ed 
was beginning when the door opened’ and 
the sergeant called his name. 

“Go chase yerself,’ Ed muttered 
guardedly and obediently started to answer 
the call when the sergeant told him that 
he probably would not be needed for the 
rest of the night and gave him permission 
to turn in at the billet across the road. 

“Thanks, Serg,” Ed said. And he 
meant it. 


By Hubert Evans 
Illustrated by Harry H. A. Burne 


“Not such a bad old war, eh Ed?” the sentry suggested. 

“Tt’ll do, till times pick up,’”’ Ed bandied and was turning 
away when the quick thud of marching feet reached them 
from the far end of the village street and as he sidled off the 
pavé a column of French troops started to swing past. Alpine 
chasseurs they were and as they passed, Ed glimpsed here 
and there a face, bearded or shaven, half saw the bulky shapes 
of packs, the varied angles of slung rifle barrels above the 
undulating line of shrapnel helmets. They went silently as 
men do on a forced march, but near the end of the column a 
throaty bass voice hummed a snatch of the immortal ““Made- 
lon.”’ Then they were gone. Five minutes later Ed was 
rolled in his great coat on the soiled straw of the roadside 
barn which was his temporary home. 

An uneasy quiet lay upon the drab village and Ed, half- 
thinking, half-dreaming of some perfect camp high on the 
ranges of his far-off, frontier homeland, seemed to hear a 
small, appealing whine. At first he did not move. It must 
be part of those dreaming memories, shadowy and immobile 
evergreens, his camp, and one of his dogs stirring in answer 
to some night sound, dimly heard. But the brave little 
whimper came again, and for the young soldier from the 
North American frontiers it seemed to bridge an ocean and a 
continent, to turn back the turbulent years of war. 

“‘ Aw, lie down pup,” he mumbled in his sleep. 

As if for answer, a moist muzzle prodded his neck and Ed, 
sitting up confusedly, remembered where he was, reached for 
his flashlight and turned it on. There, standing in the straw 
within arm’s reach of him, was a dishevelled wire-haired 
terrier, its eyes bright, ears lifted in hopeful questioning. 

Ed rubbed his eyes, convinced that this too must be some 
part of that dream of the carefree years. Then he grinned, 
positive that he was actually seeing the black and white 
visitor flag a pleased salutation with his bushy tail stub. 

““Reckon you’re mascot to those go-gettin’ chasseurs,”” Ed 
began. “Better toddle on an’ rejoin yer unit. You're 
A.W.O.L.” 




















savagely 


aaah “Better try my luck in the open,” he grunted 


For answer the sturdy little stranger stretched out his 
head and sniffed Ed’s greatcoat. 

“Sure, sure I’d like to have yuh for a buddy,” Ed said 
eagerly. ‘But in the first place you belong to those poilus 
and besides its a case of ‘No Dogs Allowed’ in this man’s 
army. The military bulls got their orders to shoot all stra, 
dogs.” 

Numerous times during the company’s moves up and down 
behind the lines, dogs which the refugees had abandoned had 
followed the outfit, attracted by the field kitchens and the 
comradeship of kind-hearted men. But none had been 
allowed to stay for long. Even the Belgian shepherd dog 
which their O. C., the dog loving Major Howard, had 
claimed for his special pet, had failed to evade the watchful 
eyes of the divisional police and in spite of the Major's 
forcefully worded protests had been led away to be destroyed. 
So what chance had a rear rank private of harboring a dog, 
Ed asked himself. Time and time again he had longed for a 
four-footed comrade. The particularly hazardous life of a 
runner was often a lonely one. 

‘Havin’ a pup to trail along through the night with a 
fella, would be like old times back on the ranges,”’ Ed thought 
“But what chance’ve I got, with the M. P.s all the time 
lookin’ down a man’s neck.’’ Then aloud to the terrier he 
added reluctantly: ‘Move on, young laddie, while the 
movin’s good. You best overhaul those poilus before sun- 
up, er some M. P.’ll capture yuh and mebbe win a medal fer 
himself.” 


Be the dog coolly ignored the warning. This billet 

seemed to suit him perfectly. He stepped onto the 
greatcoat, turned round and round fastidiously, pawed a 
wrinkle out of the khaki cloth, flopped and sighed con- 
tentedly. 

“‘S’pose you won’t take orders from anything less than a 
sergeant. Well, we’re pestered with them things too, just like 
the Frenchies ' 

The dog interrupted him by rising and scratching its neck, 
its blunt claws futilely trying to oust some bothersome insect. 

“‘Don’t do that,’ Ed advised with mock peevishness. “I 
got the same kind o’ troubles but I’m tryin not to think 
about ’em.”’ 

The terrier cocked his head inquiringly at this new-found 
comrade and was about to continue its scratching when the 
thud of heavy boots sounded on the pavement at the door of 
the billet and the sentry called Ed with quiet insistence. 

“Lucky ol’ runner,” he added with unsympathetic mirth. 
“Show a leg. Sipp’s hollerin’ for you.” 

Whereupon Ed began to exercise to a truly remarkable 
degree one of the few rights which the army leaves with the 
private, that of grousing. He assured the grinning sentry 
that he’d be double hanged and teetotally blasted if he’d go— 
and all the while of course he was lacing his boots and flipping 
his mud plastered puttees around his sinewy shanks. 

“Stay where y’are,” he told the tired terrier 
“Sirp’ll make you jump through the hoop too 
if yuh put yer bill inside the orderly room.” 
Covering the weary little straggler with his 
greatcoat, Ed stood up, jammed on his hat and 
clumped after the sentry who had taken such 
unholy delight in turning him out of his billet. 

And in the orderly room, as he read the 
message which had been phoned from battalion 
H. Q. for him to take to Major Howard at his 
billet at Mud Farm, a mile out of the village, 
his resentment swelled to impotent and out- 
spoken anger. 

“‘Lissen to this!” he exclaimed to the 
harassed N. C. O. “‘To O. C.s Companies 
Turn in all obsolete P. H. helmets. O. C. 
Battn.’ An’ the pin-headed adjutant over at 
battalion has the nerve to mark that ‘Urgent. 
A fat chance we got to win the war with brass 
hats like that runnin’ the show. Any time 
would o’ done for that routine message. I’m 
fed up—fed up to the ears.” 

“Tt can’t be helped,” Sergeant Sippell told 
him with that ours-not-to-reason-why tone in 
his voice which always exasperated Ed. 
“You're only wasting time talking about it.” 

Ed jammed the message into his tunic 
pocket and went out, slamming the heavy 
door behind him. And then, some at least 0! 
his indignation vanished, for standing on the 
stone step confidently waiting for him was the 
little terrier he had advised to stay in billets 
Ed was touched by the stray’s friendliness, his 
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implicit trust in this human he had adopted for his master. 
The sight of the small black-and-white form waiting so confi- 
jently for him released a flood of memories, brought to mind 
pictures of other loyal dogs and of the untrammelled, care- 
free days of peace. 

“Hello, bo. Goin’ to stick with me, eh? Gee, you’re,a 
likable little devil. If it wasn’t for these efficiency hounds 
like that adjutant you an’ me could pal round all the time. 
Come on, we’ll have this one tramp together anyhow.” 

The dog whined understandingly, looking up eagerly. 
Though the words were in a language foreign to him, the 
tone was in that universal tongue, that esperanto which 
every dog can comprehend. His tired legs pranced to show 
his readiness to follow wherever this friend might lead and 
so Ed Sibley, harried by the incessant spur of discipline, his 
reckless independence curbed, but with deep in his heart a 
warming realization of the dog’s affection for him, tramped 
out of the village toward Mud Farm. 

And then as they followed the road up a slight rise, Ed 
glimpsed something which made him forget where he was, 
something that in his fagged brain seemed to stand like a 
splendid token of the days when he was Ed Sibley, un- 
governed rover of a mountain frontier now eight thousand 
miles away. 

On a low crest just ahead, like black plumes etched against 
the gray of sky, stood a group of pine trees like the spired 
tops of conifers on side-hills of his native, unspoiled North- 
land. To his over-wrought senses there was some unsettling 
magic in that dim silhouette of evergreens, some poignant 
stirring of remembrance which carried him far from the 
stupid realities of war. Standing there on the Flanders road- 
side he forgot he was No. 443504, Pte. E. Sibley. He thought 
he was Ed Sibley on his own. 


H's shoulders straightened, he took off his worn forage 

cap, inwardly compelled to stand bareheaded, why he 
did not know. A wave of memories overwhelmed him; dim 
mountain trails, the swirling rivers of his North, the partners 
and loyal dogs he had known. Under the thrall of vivid 
recollection he turned, stooped and gathered the lithe terrier 
into his arms. 

“Buddy, if on’y you’d dropped in on me in that country, 
I'd a stuck by you through thick an’ thin,” he whispered 
huskily. ‘That there’s a man’s country, bo. You an’ me’d 
be tilicums there. But here—they got both of us where they 
want us.” Then he placed the dog on the road and, his 
thoughts on other things, started on again with the trifling 
message for the company commander. 

In his preoccupation he did not heed the motor lorry 
coming toward them with dimmed lights. Half-consciously 
he stepped aside, thinking this staunch-hearted little stranger 
was still at his heels and then as the hooded bulk thundered 
past he heard a shrill cry of pain and whirled to see the 
terrier writhing in the road. 

Ed ran out and gathered the injured dog into his arms, 
feeling limbs and body for signs of injury, but though the 
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Ed looked into the corner and saw a shaggy head looking at him 





terrier was suffering keenly he could find no broken bones. 
Bruises and a wrenched shoulder perhaps, but bandages and 
limiment would set that right if they could be applied before 
the hurt grew cold and inflamed. Stili holding the dog Ed 
was starting on a run down the hill toward the billets when he 
remembered the message in his pocket. 

He stopped, swayed by the blind obedience which army 
life demanded and by the warm humanity which made him 
friend of any dog in pain. Had he not been positive the 
urgency of the message in his pocket was false, that it had 
been so classified by some “office johnny” out to gain com- 
mendation of his efficiency at the expense of the hapless 
company runners, he would have left the terrier and gone. 
More than once, in the line, he had been impelled to pass by 
sorely wounded men in fulfilment of his duties. But this was 
different. The message was trifling, the dog must have 
immediate attention. 

“Tt don’t amount to anything, anyway,” he told himself. 
“T’ll give it to Old Howie in the morning.”” Then he went 
quickly toward the village, slumbering uneasily beneath the 
black blanket of the May night. 

Dawn was coming before Ed had dressed the dog’s wounds 
and made him comfortable in his one blanket. “You rest up 
here,”’ he told his patient, “‘I’m headed for Mud Farm tout 
suite—an’ the tooter the sweeter.” 

With an unexpected lift of his head, the injured terrier 
tried to lick the face bending over him, and as he watched 
Ed depart a worshipful friendliness showed in his eyes. He 
felt safe here, the dangers and uncertainties of life were all 
behind him now and after months of wandering he had found 
a master. But as Ed went out into the silent street he knew 
the inexorable army rules would soon take the terrier from 
him. For him this hour in the night had been but a warm 
interlude in the harsh drama of war. 

Ed was opposite the orderly room when from the slope 
beyond the village he heard a speeding motor and a moment 
later a staff car swooped down the street and came to a 
hurried halt before the company H. Q. Vague consterna- 
tion seized him when he saw the passengers were his own 
Major Howard and the colonel of the Machine Gun battalion. 

“‘Can’t waste time now, getting to the bottom of this 
failure,’ Ed heard the colonel state crisply. ‘Either my 
signalers or your runner has let us down dashed badly. 
Someone’s due for most unholy disciplining. This delay 
might have been disastrous. You have your operation 
order?” 

“Yes, Sir,” the genial Major Howard, now unnaturally 
grim replied. 

“Carry on, then.”’ With a wave of his hand to the driver 
and a grudging return of the Major’s salute, the irate colonel 
drove off. 

Bewildered, a prey to guilty apprehension, Ed hurried 
across the road, saluted and delivered the message which 
had been entrusted to him two hours ago. 

“T’'ll get your explanations later, Sibley,” the O. C. said 
with incriminating directness. ‘‘This in prearranged code, is 
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an order to stand to. I should have had it at once. Ask all 
officers and the C. S. M. to report at once.” 


N A FEW minutes, battery captains, section lieutenants 
and the transport officer, with trenchcoats only partly 

covering their varying degrees of undress, were grouped in 
the orderly room, while the runner who was to blame for 
the company’s being unprepared heard the Major detail his 
orders for an immediate return to the trenches, the start 
to be made in precisely one hour. 

“The enemy’s reported to be concentrating opposite our 
old front,” he told them. ‘We are to occupy auxiliary gun 
positions. The stand to order was issued from battalion at 
midnight, but I have just acted on it, due to—to—” The 
kindly commander whom Ed had until now served unfail- 
ingly, hesitated. ‘‘ Due to an accident,” he concluded. 

As Ed heard the awkward explanation which concealed 
his shame from the company his sense of failure was aug- 
mented by gratitude for the middle-aged man who was try- 
ing to save him from open humiliation. As they were de- 
parting, Ed overheard a section lieutenant say guardedly: 
“Old Howie slipped up this time for a fare-ye-well,’’ and 
then he knew that the lame explanation would be taken to 
mean that Major Howard himself had fallen down. 

“‘He wouldn’t pass the buck,’’ Ed thought in torturing 
gratitude and admiration. And as his eyes fell on the quiet 
man who was placing himself under suspicion to hide the 
disgrace of a private soldier, he resolved that no price could 
be too great to repay the Major for this. Then unexpectedly 
Old Howie was speaking to him. 

“Tell me how it happened, Sibley,”’ he commanded quietly. 
Then, in words that tried to hide his own soft-heartedness, 
the youth from the frontiers told clumsily about the dog who 
had asked him for friendly shelter, about the accident on the 
hill and of his unjustified return to the village. 

“Better turn him over to me,”’ the O. C. told him. Two 
minutes later Ed surrendered the whining young terrier 
without a word of farewell. Feeling like a betrayer of the 
lonely animal’s trust in him he turned away and so did not 
see the look of quiet understanding on the Major’s face. 

Forty-five minutes after that the company was on the 
move. This being an infantry M. G. company, the crews 
led off on foot followed by their horse transport and limbers. 
At noon grease spattered cooks served dinner from their 
field kitchens on the roadside, at dusk the advance transport 
lines were reached and as soon as the failing light hid them 
from observers in the sausage balloons behind the German 
lines the crews, bearing heavy loads of ammunition, tripods 
and their stub-nosed Vickers began to thread their way up 
the battered communication trenches. Another angry Ypres 
night closed in and by midnight the guns were in action 
again, signal cable had been run out, and in a shallow dugout 
in the side of a communication trench Major Howard, 
Harris, his cockney signaller, and Ed were installed. 

It was not until Ed came in from a last round of the 

(Concluded on page 40) 
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Wild Bill Settles an Argument 


~ OMETHING scrappy?” repeated Wild Bill Bumps, 

and looked at us with surprise. We had been out 

for a little hike and were trying to coax a yarn 

out of the old ex-fur-trader while we rested on a 
sunny hillside. ‘‘Something scrappy, you say? Now, see 
here, boys, you’ve got the wrong idea ’bout them Injun 
fellers I’ve mentioned to you. They never scrapped. They 
was always peaceable an’ quiet an’ happy an’ sleepy an’ con- 
tented an’ never did anything scrappy or bad. You'll have 
to ask again, ‘cause I don’t know anything scrappy to-day.” 

‘Well, tell us a nice peaceable yarn, then,”’ we suggested. 

Wild Bill grinned. 

“All right. Now, as I recall the situation, I was inside my 
little tradin’ shack, a-lookin’ out through the open door to 
where Chief Leapin’ Frog an’ a few of his braves were 
standin’ around discussin’ the weather an’ the color of the 
sky an’ such like important matters with Chief Starvin’ 
Rabbit an’ some members of his tribe. An’ while I was 
watchin’, a brave from each side left the group an’ saun- 
tered towards my shop, intendin’ to trade me a mink skin 
for some peppermint-flavored cheese or somethin’. They 
reached the doorway together, an’ the brave,belongin’ to 
Starvin’ Rabbit’s gang, who was named Whiskered Cat, 
took the lead. Just as he was steppin’ through the door, 
the Frog’s Niche, called Juicy Mouse, accidently stepped on 
the other’s trailin moccasin lace which had come untied, an’ 
the Cat tripped an’ sprawled full length on the hard wooden 
floor, givin’ out a grunt an’ a snort as he whacked into it. 

“The Mouse brave started to say how sorry he was, but 
before he could utter more’n the first four hundred words 
the other Indian had jumped up from the floor with a heated 
look an’ vigorously kicked him in the shins. Well, the 
Frog’s man danced around a-huggin’ his injured shin, sayin’ 
ouch loud an’ noisy, an’ then he stopped with a red light 
in his eye an’ reached out an’ grabbed the Cat by the nose 
an’ give it a most elaborate tweaking, to the accompani- 
ment of the nose-owner’s squeals. Soon’s he’d let go, the 
Cat snatched at the other’s right ear, an’ he caught it by 
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the lobe an’ jerked an’ pulled an’ put his feet up on the 
other’s chest an’ braced himself to yank it right off. But 
he lost his hold, an’ afore he could recover an’ get out of the 
way, the Mouse had wound up a haymaker of a swing an’ 
walloped him over the chin an’ knocked him flat. 

“The Cat didn’t stay flat more’n one-quarter of a half a 
second, an’ soon’s he was on his feet again he grabbed up 
my one an’ lonely broom an’ swung it around over his 
shoulder an’ brung it down plumb on top of the other’s head, 
an’ the stout hickory handle whanged into that Mouse 
feller’s ivory skull an’ splintered in two. Now, that wasn’t 
at all polite, an’ the Frog’s brave evidently had the same 
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idea of it, for he snatched hold of a near-by empty box an’ 
crashed it right over the Cat’s head an’ shoulders, an’ then 
up an’ kicked him energetic in the slats for good measure. 
Soon’s that abused Niche could wiggle out of the box smash, 
he picked up a dozen or so big steel traps hangin’ on the wall 
an’ threw them straight an’ fast at the other fellow, 
an’ they hit him in several assorted places an’ 
caused him to yell three wows for every single hit. 


6x) JURSE, that got him mad right off, an’ he 

happened to see my ax tucked away in its 
customary stall, an’ he got hold of it an’ made for 
the Cat with the ferocious intention of cuttin’ him 
into small an’ minute segments an’ then stampin’ 
heavily over each individual segment. The Cat 
brave hadn’t been dreamin’ in the meantime, for he 
had snatched up my sharp buck-saw, an’ he was 
headin’ speedy an’ yelly for the other fellow, 
aspirin’ for to saw him into numerous hunks of bad 
liver. But before either of them could execute 
these somewhat ungentle plans, Chiefs Leapin’ Frog 
an’ Starvin’ Rabbit an’ their men an’ myself had 
woke out of our gapin’ amazement an’ jumped in 
an’ hauled the pair apart an’ threw them outside 
an’ tumbled after them an’ hung onto them while 
tellin’ ’em to cool off an’ get sensible. 

“He tripped me an’ I bunged my bread-basket 
hard,’ stated the Cat, strugglin’ to get free. 

““‘He kicked my shins fierce an’ awful,’ an- 
nounced the other guy, also a-tryin’ for to evade 
our hands an’ climb aboard that Rabbit brave an’ 
pound sam into an’ through an’ out of him. 

““*T wanna scalp him!’ declared the Cat. 

‘“«‘T wanna eat him!’ said the Mouse. 

‘<«Burrrrrrrrr!’ growled the former, showin’ his teeth. 

‘«*Pgssss scat!’ returned the latter, stickin’ out his tongue. 

“Then they both struggled extra hard, an’ they broke 
loose for less’n half a minute. Durin’ that time the Cat 
banged a fist onto the Mouse’s nose, an’ it turned black an’ 
green an’ purple immediate an’ swoll up atrocious huge. 
The Mouse retaliated by grabbin’ hold of the Cat’s neck an’ 
squeezin’, an’ he squeezed until we managed to tug ’em 
apart, an’ lo an’ behold if that Cat’s neck wasn’t three 
inches longer than it had been—least ways, it kind of seemed 
that way. 

“Eventually we got them quiet enough so they’d listen, 
an’ when that was accomplished, Chief Leapin’ Frog climbed 
to his feet an’ spoke. He explained that everybody in the 
place but themselves had seen exactly how the affair had 
started, by his own brave steppin’ accidently on the Cat’s 
trailin’ moccasin lace, an’ they’d sprung at each other so 
quick an’ furious nobody had had a chance to tell ’em the 
way of things. But now that he had explained it, an’ they 
understood how insignificant the doings was, he thought 
that they should see that they hadn’t any real cause for a 
fight, an’ it would probably be the best for all concerned if 
they’d step up an’ dust each other off an’ call the whole 
business a by-gone. 


“Then the Rabbit chief got up an’ ‘ 
said that Leapin’ Frog had summed < 
up the situation very comprehen- 

sively an’ accurately, an’ he could 

add nothin’ more to what had been already said 
other than he thoroughly agreed with his brother 
chieftain’s wish that they get up an’ smile at each 
other an’ forget about it. An’ after he’d finished, 
I got up an’ said yessir, an’ then we all got quiet to 
hear what the two braves in question had to talk 
about. Soon’s they saw that it was up to them to 
say things, they both bust out with a real rippin’, 





Chief Leapin’ Frog an’ 
a few of his braves were 
standin’ around 










Was busy selling some fireproof gravy ladles to some squaw housewives 


scathin’, hostile stream of bitter words, callin’ the offendin’ 
other article in the case all sorts of unpleasant things 
an’ addin’ that they wouldn’t forget about it nor call it off 
now or ever. 


“Then they appealed to their chiefs. They thought that 


they should formally declare war on the other chief’s tribe, 
an’ avenge this improper treatment given by the other 
brave. The chiefs perked up their ears an’ looked eager at 
me, to see if I was agreeable, an’ I shook my head nearly 
off, so the chiefs looked disappointed an’ told their men that 
they couldn’t bring themselves to take such drastic action. 
The braves wanted to know what the chiefs were going to 
do about it to settle it, then, an’ the chiefs looked kind of 
thoughtful. Then they got a bright idea, an’ said that bein’ 
as how the dispute had occurred on my doorstep, which was 
neutral ground, it was my job to handle the matter, an’ they 
would personally wash their.face an’ ears off of the situation. 


"= HE two Niches saw that it was up to me, then, so 

they turned an’ said that seein’ I wouldn’t allow a 
tribal war, it would be only right for me to give them the 
personal satisfaction each of them demanded. an’ so would | 
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kindly loan them a tomahawk apiece an’ let them retire 
behind a near-by fringe of bushes an’ settle the little differ- 
ence, the best man to return after a while an’ give me back 
my tomahawks. 

“But I shook my head. I told them that the whole 
thing was crazy an’ foolish, an’ I wanted to know what each 
of them had against the other feller when it came right down 
to galvanized tacks. So each right off mentioned the nose- 
tweakin’ an’ ear-pullin’ an’ such things, an’ added that the 
other feller was also an’ to boot one of the worse hoss-thieves 
in the country an’ a dirty dish-washer an’ a terrible snorer, 
an’ came from an ancestor tree that was full of wop toads 
an’ this particular generation was the woppiest of the whole 
assortment. They were gettin’ considerable free an’ 
cranky in their insinuations, I thought, so I just informed 
them politely to shut up, an’ then I paced up an’ down an’ 
pondered what was to be done. 

“T couldn’t land on no satisfactory outlet right off, an’ so 
I turned to the two chiefs an’ wanted to know what they 
would do in a case of this nature. Leapin’ Frog shrugged 
his shoulders an’ said that he couldn’t do a thing, bein’ that 
the blow-up had occurred on neutral ground. Starvin’ 
Rabbit wiggled his stomach an’ told me with impressive 
gestures that there 
had undoubtedly 
been a great error 
made in the begin- 
nin’ of the frackus, 
but it had now 
reached a state re- 
quirin’ the deepest 
concentration an’ 
sagacious judgment, 
an’ he wasn’t quite 
prepared to say what 
he would do, an’ bein’ 
that it had happened 
on my premises he 
wasn’t goin’ to scorch 
his thumb by stickin’ 
it into my soup. 

“But I waved all 
that aside an’ wanted 
to know what they 
would do if I handed 
the full thing over to 
them to patch up 
an’ lifted all bans an’ 
let them use abso- 
lutely their own 
methods. Well, they 
both looked kind of 
joyful, an’ glanced 
at one another en- 
raptured, an’ in one 
voice replied that 
they’d instantly de- 
clare war on the 
other tribe, right off 
the bat. 

“So I hurriedly 
withdrew that no- 
tion, an’ started to 
pace up an’ down again. Still Icouldn’t figure out no way 
to deal with the complication, so after a bit I turned to the 
chiefs again an’ wanted to be informed as to what they would 
do with the affair if I gave it to them with the restriction on 
tribal warfare. They didn’t even look thoughtful, but an- 
swered right away that there was only one thing to do, an’ 
that was to give each brave a bow an’ one arrer an’ a toma- 
hawk an’ let them fix up the mess for themselves. 


WELL, I saw that that was equally bad, an’ so I paced 
up an’ down again an’ kicked up a lotof dust an’ finally 

I faced the two braves an’ wanted to know if they’d forget 
about the bust-up if I gave each of them a package of corn- 
flakes an’ a tin spoon to eat ’em with. Now, that was a pretty 
handsome sort of a present to offer, but they never hesi- 
tated a minute an’ both shook their heads an’ said nope. 

“They insisted that they must have personal satisfaction, 
seein’ that their honor was wounded besidés their shins an’ 
noses, an’ the only way they could have that satisfaction 
would be to murder each other. So I paced up an’ down 
once more an’ attempted to think. Then I asked the chiefs 
what would happen if we called a council of the wise men. 
The pair at once told me that the final judgment would be 
to let the pair fight out the mix-up. 

“T sighed an’ moaned an’ thunk a little longer, then I went 
to the braves an’ said that I guessed maybe I’d have to let 
them fight it out between themselves, but stressed the point 
that I wasn’t at all pleased with the idea, an’ I hoped they 
understood that it was entirely against my own private 
opinions on such things. They nodded an’ said uh-huh an’ 
right off snatched tomahawks out of the belts of near-by 
Indians an’ were about to start massacrein’ each other then 
an’ there. ’Course, I grabbed them by the scruffs of their 
necks an’ held them apart, an’ told ’em to be polite an’ 
lissen to me while I finfShed my sayings. 
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“Then I said that the fight was to take place next day, 
an’ I was to be chief cook an’ pot-licker an’ in charge of the 
details, an’ all the male members of each tribe were to be 
present to see fair play, an’ it all would be staged in some 
secluded corner a short distance from my shack. They 
were to gather at the shop around mid mornin’, some time, 
an’ we’d settle the argument for them complete an’ free of 
charge. In the meantime, they was to head for home an’ 
crawl in their teepees an’ sleep, ’cause they’d need most of 
their muscles to be rested up when they came to fight this 
thing out. 


HE pair thought that over an’ decided it was all right, 
an’ so they climbed aboard their hosses an’ each pro- 
ceeded to go home, mutterin’ milk-curdlin’ sort of threats 
about what they would do to each other when the time 
came as they rode off. Then I beckoned the chiefs close, 
an’ told them that I desired their harmonious co-operation, 
an’ they looked at me an’ wondered what that was an’ said 
surething. 
“So I whispered confidential in their ears, an’ they right 
off scratched their necks in stupefication, an’ finally they 
nodded an’ said righto, an’ rode off with all their men, 





He up with his bag and paddled the blazes into the Cat, who was in a most 
excellent position for a good paddlin’ 


talkin’ to each other an’ wonderin’ what the mischief I was 
up to now. An’ I grinned all to myself an’ went back into 
my tradin’ shop an’ sold a dozen pie plates an’ three can- 
openers to Missus Porcupine-quill. 

“‘ Next day arrived after a while, an’ the male folks of mosi 
of the tribes in the surroundin’ wilderness had gathered to 
see me settle this complicated argument. They collected 
around my doorstep an’ jawed among themselves, an’ were 
a considerable nuisance, ’cause I was busy sellin’ fireproof 
gravy ladles to some squaw housewives an’ couldn’t be 
bothered stagin’ the fight at half-past six in the mornin’. 
However, eventually the time came ’round, an’ so I closed 
up my tradin’ counter an’ picked up my shotgun an’ stood 
on my doorstep an’ howled for silence. They got quiet an’ 
I asked to know if the two braves were ready for their fight. 

‘‘Right off the pair jumped up beside me an’ said sure, an’ 
then they looked at each other an’ made bad faces. So I 
told the outfit to come along with me, an’ I led the whole 
shootin’ bang down to a little clearin’ in the woods some 
distance off, where I'd had Leapin’ Frog an’ Starvin’ Rabbit 
make my preparations. 

“The Niches all stared in wonder at these same prepara- 
tions, an’ you couldn’t much blame ’em, ’cause they did look 
kind of funny. They consisted of a slim dry spruce pole 
about fifty feet long, skinned of its bark an’ rubbed smooth 
with stones, the ends lashed secure an’ tight to two trees 
about fifty feet apart. The pole was maybe fifteen or 
twenty feet up in the air, an’ right underneath it was a deep 
an’ greenish stagnant pool of water, most unappetisin’ to 
look at. The chiefs had fixed up this pole over the pond 
under my instruction, but they didn’t know any more about 
the reason why than the rest of them. 

“T orated a little at the crowd. First, I picked up a 
couple of husky sized buckskin bags filled with grass an’ 
leaves an’ a few rags an’ some odds an’ ends of skins, an’ 
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handed one to each of the two contestin’ braves, who gingerly 
took them an’ looked as though they wanted to ask eighteen 
dozen questions. I explained to the gatherin’ that it wasn’t 
my nature for to allow braves to murder each other off just 
because one was careless enough to let his moccasin lace come 
untied an’ another one unwatchful enough to step on it an’ 
trip him, an’ so instead of givin’ the pair tomahawks an’ let- 
tin’ them hack hunks out of each other, I’d decided on a 
more humane but harder method of settlin’ this argument. 

“With that, I waved at the pole. I explained that it had 
been rubbed free an’ plentiful with deer fat, an’ was as slick 
an’ slippery as an otter’s slide in February. The two dis- 
puters had to climb up the trees at opposite ends of the pole, 
straddle it an’ work themselves along it somehow, an’ when 
they got close to each other they could proceed to pound the 
all-fired blazes out of each other with these here buckskin bags. 

“Tf they wanted, they could punch an’ bite an’ kick an’ 
squirm an’ howl, but they wasn’t to have any knives or 
tomahawks along with them for company. Each was to 
strip himself of all his duds, includin’ his moccasins, except 
for the leather breech-clouts, so’s to give them an equal 
basis to adhere to the pole on. The argument was settled 
as soon as one man was knocked completely off the pole an’ 
fell into the bad- 
smellin’ green water- 
stuff below, an’ that 
loser guy would have 
to apologize for what 
he had done the day 
before, an’ then 
everything in the gar- 
den would be culti- 
vated an’ hoed an’ 
raked an’ nice. 

““When everybody 
signified that they 
understood the regu- 
lations governing the 
fight, I waved my 
gun in the air an’ 
said that any rules 
to the contrary would 
be riddled with buck- 
shot, an’ then mo- 
tioned for the two 
braves to go ahead. 
They climbed up the 
trees, an’ the Cat 
happened to get on 
the thick end of the 
log, an’ he smiled 
sort of superior-like 
an’ started to walk 
across it on his bare 
feet, upright. He 
hadn’t taken more’n 
two steps when his 
hooves got slippy 
with deer fat, an’ he 
tumbled an’ found 
himself huggin’ that 
pole from the under- 
neath side of it. He 
hoisted an’ clutched an’ slipped an’ yelled an’ tried for to haul 
himself around to the top side again, an’ finally he did. In 
the meantime, the Mouse had been straddlin’ the other 
end, hoistin’ himself along slow an’ careful with his hands, 
an’ takin’ few if any chances with the slippy greasy highway, 
’cause that deep pond of water underneath was certainly an 
unpleasant lookin’ sort of a bath tub. 





VENTUALLY they began to get close to each other, 

an’ just about that time I sat myself down on a nice 
comfortable mossy log to enjoy myself. I saw the Mouse 
Niche bracin’ his legs an’ feet an’ toes onto the log extra 
tight an’ careful, an’ then he up with his buckskin bag to 
begin the battle. He swung it around plentiful an’ fast to 
get a large quantity of beef behind it, an’ then he whacked 
it slam-bang into the Cat’s ear. The Cat hadn’t been quite 
ready to begin hostilities, an’ he wasn’t braced strong, an’ 
the force of that wallop turned him into a spin wheel, an’ he 
hung onto that pole tight with his hands while his head an’ 
feet whirled around an’ around an’ around, an’ finally he 
ended up on top the way he had been, dizzy an’ amazed an’ 
somewhat annoyed. The Mouse had socked so hard that 
he half carried himself underneath, but managed to recover 
enough to hold himself at right angles, where he pawed at the 
air an’ the greasy pole an’ at anything at all a-tryin’ for to 
get some leeway on the other side. 

“In a second or so the Cat came out of his dizzy dream, an’ 
saw that the Mouse hadn’t got his balance back yet, so he up 
with his bag an’ whammed him vicious hard. The Mouse 
next second found himself upside down, hangin’ onto the 
pole with all his feet an’ legs an’ hands an’ arms, an’ a-tryin’ 
desperate to swing himself enough to get around on top again. 
The pussy Niche hoisted himself closer, an’ next he started 
rainin’ blows on the Mouse’s hands an’ legs, to make him 

(Concluded on page 37) . 








Arms gracefully extended 
in a swift bird-like flight rs 
down toward the river 


HERE was a hollow roar of sound as a fellow 
came rushing down the steep incline of the tall 
ski-jump, rose at the lip of the take-off and 
jumped far out into open space. 

Then a swift drop to the inclined landing below, and a 
long, speedy glide down to the flat surface of the frozen 
river. 

Two men along the steep landing place were making note 
of the distance covered. They announced the result of the 
last attempt and a roar of applause rose from a group of 
Collegiate students who stood close-packed at either side of 
the landing hill. 

“Good old Graham! Great stuff! Mackenzie’ll have to 
look out for his crown to-morrow, I’ll say.” 

“Nothing different, son, here comes Mac now! Boy, 
what a jump! .. . Look out there, you " 

The warning was a moment too late—Mackenzie came 
rushing down to the landing, struck the snow several inches 
in advance of the record of the last jumper, but because of the 
startling nearness of a marker who had not gotten off the 
snow quickly enough, swayed to one side and fell, rolling 
down the hill in a smother of snow, a horrible tangle of boy 
and skis! 

“Atta boy, Mac, do that to-morrow, and the ladies’ll 
give you the laugh.” 

But Mac was up shortly on the slope again, Graham at 
his elbow, estimating the importance of the jumps they had 
made, each in entire good humor. 

Other jumpers followed, presenting a field of possibilities 
for the big contest next day, of a likeness in jumping ability 
that promised an exceedingly keen competition. 

A little above the group of boys and girls beside the 
markers, and also observing the jumps being made and 
recorded, the school principal and the physical director stood 
conversing, and commenting upon the showing the various 
skiers were making. 

“T think we’ll get into town again, Arthur, if you’ve noth- 
ing more to do. It’s getting along toward dusk and I’m 
getting a trifle chilly standing about.” 

“Yes, Dr. Bronson, there’s nothing more. The men will 
see that the slide is in perfect condition for to-morrow after- 
noon. We can get a car now.” 

They turned about into a plowed road to walk some little 
distance in the park to where the lights of a street-car stop 
began to twinkle among the big evergreens. 

“‘How does it seem to you, Burridge; you’ve the proba- 
bilities at your fingers’ ends, of course. Who'll likely win the 
jump?” 

“Why, sir, we’ve really a wonderful field this year. It 
rests though, I think, between Graham and Mackenzie. If 
Graham were as capable at jumping as he is at cross-country 
running, there’d be no question as to who’d win. But in the 
big jumps Mackenzie seems to have just a little edge on 
Bob!” 

“TI gathered that. They’re 
splendid material, aren’t they? 
Pals, I understand too, out of 
school.” 

“Yes, they’re inseparable, more 
like ideal brothers than just 
friends. They’re undoubtedly 
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future material for the competitions in the National 
Championships!” 

“‘They’re a credit to you, Arthur.” 

“‘T suppose they are. By the way, sir, did you hear the 
rumors or reports that are about, regarding the business 
smash of the company Graham’s father heads? I under- 
stand Mr. Graham is down and out.” 

“T’ve heard, Arthur, yes. I’ve even looked into the mat- 
ter, because of our interest in Bob. It’s a pretty bad failure. 
No suggestion of anything dishonorable, of course; I’m told 
Graham has thrown into the thing even his personal living— 
he didn’t need to do that; it shows a very fine spirit.” 

““What I’ve heard is along the same line, Doctor. Bob 
even spoke of it to me; said he’s going to be in pretty bad 
shape for college next year unless he can land the Phillips 
Scholarship!” 

“‘He’s very close to it. This event to-morrow would give 
it to him, wouldn’t it?—if he won it.” 

“Yes, it would, and I’d be mightily pleased to see him get 
it away from Mackenzie, since he needs it. It wouldn’t 
make much difference to Mac, he’s won so many things! 
These two I think, sir, are among the most wonderful men 
the school has ever produced—I’ve been looking up records 
in your office. In both class-work and athletics they’ve made 
a really wonderful showing.” 

“Yes. Mackenzie is a remarkable jumper, isn’t he?” 

“Of course he wasn’t exerting himself to-day, but you 
heard the distances called.” 

The weather man smiled graciously upon the day chosen 
for the finals in the school ski championships. There was 
a glorious sun, and a clean, invigorating frost that gave a per- 
fect snow surface for the events. 

Early afternoon all points of vantage along the landing- 
place below the lofty skeleton of the huge ski-tower, were 
occupied by a crowd of hilarious and enthusiastic students, 
parents and general onlookers. 

The general run of mediocre and junior events was soon 
disposed of, with some excellent jumping and a great deal of 
good-natured chaffing, and at last the senior events were 
called. 


‘THE distance jump was to be fought out among some 
half-dozen competitors, who began 
climbing the ladders to the little platform 
at the top of the tall tower. The markers, 
far down the hill, raked the broken snow 
to a smooth, even surface and prepared to 
make most accurate measurement of 
each of the coming important jumps. 
Each competitor was to come down 
three times. There would be a 
reasonable time allowance be- 
tween jumps, and the crowd of 
onlookers settled themselves 


comfortably in their warm wraps and prepared to enjoy to 
the full the coming thrills. There would be some spectacular 
jumping, and of course, some ridiculous spills! 

The first contestant was called by name and a tall, slender 
youth, crouched well down on his skis, slipped down the 
steep incline, leaped smoothly from the take-off, and soared 
far outward and downward to the sloping snow. There was 
a sure, nifty landing and a smooth run down to the bottom of 
the incline. The distance was announced by the judges and a 
din of applause rose among the side-line watchers. 

The snow was raked again, and the first jumper being 
already on his way back to the tower, the second contestant 
was called. Again there was the hollow roar of the skis on 
the snow-covered board runway, the great leap at the take- 
off, and this time a spread-eagle descent to the landing, where 
the boy tripped, fell, and dashed down the slope, arms, legs 
and skis asprawl, to the delight of the small boy in the crowd 
of onlookers, and the disgust of the involuntary performer! 

Two other boys came down, with varying success as to 
distance and form, and Bob Graham’s name was called. 

“Atta boy!” shrilled the youngsters in the crowd, the in- 
stant the name was given. “Graham! Graham! He’s a 
real guy!” 

Bob stood at the edge of the snow-covered runway, high 
up at the giddy tower top, fidgeting nervously in his ski- 
harness, exchanging a little mild banter with Don Mackenzie 

(Concluded on page 46) 


















































He pulled the other up onto the raft securely, then dropped off into 
the boiling, icy water, and disappeared 
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Why the Rattle? 

1. We have an electric radio set. The antenna including 
the lead-in is 95 feet. The loudspeaker is a cone type. What 
causes the loudspeaker to rattle on certain notes? 

2. Is the antenna too long or too short? 

3. Is it all right to have the antenna and lead-in all in one 
piece of wire without a splice? 

4. How far shouid the end of the antenna, which is fastened 
to a tree, be away from the foliage?—WILLIAM SCHUMANN. 

1. Poorly adjusted or poorly designed loudspeaker. Is 
there a power tube in the set? If not it would help tone 
quality. 

2. Just about right. 

3. Yes, that is the best way to have it—avoid splices in 
the wire. 

4. At least ten feet. 


Going Back to 1926 

1. In Boys’ LiFe of June, 1926, there was a dia- 
gram of a 200-mile crystal set. Where it says to use 
a regular radio panel, can I use a piece of wood? 

2. On the coil it calls for a five-point switch. Could 
I use seven points? 

3. Must I use an .00025 variable condenser? 

4. Where can I get the Carborundum stabilizing 
unit?-—THOMAS PERKINS. 

1. Yes, but be sure that the wood is dry. 

2. Yes; the seven-point switch would give more 
selective tuning. 

3. Not if you have another approximately that 
size. 

4. Carborundum Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Duty of Amplifiers 

What is the difference between radio and audio fre- 
quency amplification?—JOHN PECK. 

Radio frequency amplifier tubes are placed ahead 
of the detector in the circuit. They amplify the 
incoming impulses at radio frequency before the 
detector changes them to audio frequency. Audio 
amplifiers are placed after the detector and amplify 
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How to Ask Questions 


Every letter must carry the writer’s name and address. 

Only questions of general interest will be published. 

Always give the length of antenna and lead-in. 

Write briefly and leave a space between questions. 

Send your questions to the Listening Post, BOYS’ LIFE, 
2 Park Avenue, New York. 






Government in New York, Boston, Philadelphia, New Orleans, 
San Francisco, Seattle, Chicago, Washington, Detroit, Atlanta 
and other cities. The Radio supervisors are located in the cities named. 


Ricore license examinations are conducted by the United States 


Complete information relative to the time and place of holding the 
tests can be obtained by writing to the Radio Division, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington, D. C., or to the Supervisor of the area 
in which the applicant lives. The Supervisors’ headquarters are usually 
in the Customhouse or Federal Building. 








the currents at audio frequencies. Radio frequency ampli- 
fiers improve distance reception. Audio frequency amplifiers 
increase the volume. 


The Ball Antenna 


Will an aluminum ball aerial work on a short-wave detector 
and transmitter?-—Howarp COPPENBARCER. 

The ball is designed for reception and undoubtedly would 
function on short waves; however, a standard type of antenna 
should be used for transmission. 


Only One Station Heard 

I have a two-tube set and can only receive one station. It is 
WNAC, Boston. What can I do to get others?—RicHARD 
SwIrT. 

If headphones are used you ought to hear many more 
stations. If a loudspeaker is employed it is pos- 
sible that WNAC, being near, is the only one with 
sufficient strength to operate the reproducer. Be 
sure both tubes are good and that the antenna 
and ground are O.K. 

A By-Pass Condenser 

Is a by-pass condenser the same as a fixed con- 
denser?—PETER FuROWITZ. 

A by-pass condenser could be either fixed or 
variable, however, most by-pass condensers in 
receiving sets are of the fixed type. 

License Is Required 

Does a person need a license to operate a transmitter 
and a license for the set too?—E BERT A. HUBBARD. 

Yes; all transmitters must be operated under 
a station license and an operator’s license. 


Increasing the Volume 
What can we do to increase the volume of an 
Atwater-Kent radio? The ‘‘B” battery is 112 volts 
and the “A” battery 6 volts —GEORGE HAGER, JR. 
Make sure that an efficient antenna and ground 
are used, and that all tubes areO.K. Test the 
batteries. 








What Boys Wonder About in Radio 


HERE is a boy in Parma, Ia., who asked Sparks 

Chard if the screen-grid tube has proven’ to be satis- 
factory. Sparks answers, yes! The new tube is a success, 
for more reasons than one. As a radio frequency amplifier 
it will do the work of three standard tubes; it increases the 
distance range; the volume; the sharpness of tuning and the 
tonal quality. 

Why is the tube called screen-grid? Standard or three- 
element tubes have a plate, grid and filament inside the bulb. 
The screen-grid has a fourth element in the form of a cylin- 
drical mesh which shields or screens the regular grid from 
the plate. This permits much greater amplification without 
the tube “spilling over’’ or howling. 

The tube is all that it is cracked up to be and it is generally 
anticipated that set builders not using the screen-grid bulb 
in their 1929-30 receivers will do so in the 1930-31 models. 
It is a mighty good tube and has added a great deal to the 
improvement of radio reception. 


A New York boy inquires of Sparks, as have hundreds 
of others—Is a license required for a short wave trans- 
mitting set operating under 180 meters? And the same 
boy wonders how the end of a sentence is announced in code. 

Yes, all radio transmitters must be licensed and they must 
be tuned to operate on certain wave lengths specified by 
the Federal Radio Commission. 

Generally a slight pause indicates the end of a sentence 
or it can be indicated by the code by the period signature, 
which is two dots, space, two dots, space, two dots. Some 
use the word ‘“‘stop” to indicate the end of a sentence, how- 
ever, in most communication the brief pause is sufficient. 


In Pasadena, Calif., a young man would like to know 
if there is any way to hook-up a loudspeaker with a crystal 
set. One of his neighbors tells him that there is a way but 
“B” batteries must be used. But this lad does not want to 
use batteries. 

If two vacuum tubes serving as audio amplifiers are placed 
after the crystal detector in the circuit it will operate a loud- 
speaker when strong local stations are received. It would 
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be far more satisfactory to use a three-tube set, a tube 
detector and two audio amplifiers. The ‘‘B” batteries are 
needed in either case and also an “A” battery. 


There is a boy in Wyoming who asks where he should 
apply for an amateur license and he wonders if ‘‘you must 
have your set before you can get your license?” 

The Federal Radio Supervisor of the Wyoming district, 
which also includes Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Montana 
and the territory of Alaska, is located at the Federal Building, 











Billy Page, one of the radio players at KGO, Oakland, Calif, 
with the giant bullfrog, whose croak has been heard 6,000 
miles away 








Seattle, Wash. This is known as the seventh radio district; 
therefore, all amateur calls in that area begin with ‘‘7.” 
An amateur operator’s license can be obtained without the 
station being “‘on the air,” but the station must be in ex- 
istence to get an amateur station license. 


Theodore Green at Niagara Falls is anxious to build a 
crystal set. He wants to know where he can find out how 
to do it; how much it will cost and ends up by asking ‘“‘can 
you send with a crystal set?” He will not have to go as far 
as most boys to get this information. Carborundum made 
in the electric furnace at Niagara Falls is an excellent crystal 
detector and that company has a booklet with hook-ups 
and instructions on how to build the receiving set. Sparks 
Chard spent several years at Niagara and recalls the days 
when he, with several other boys, went up back of the car- 
borundum plant and with hammers knocked off precious 
crystals from waste material dumped along the river. 


An Alabama lad who calls himself ‘‘a beginner,’’ wonders 
if it is possible to build a crystal set that will receive stations 
100 miles away. 

Sparks answers that it is possible but much will depend 
upon the power of the broadcasters. He has received 
reports from boys in the south that they have picked up 
WENR, Chicago, and WLW at Cincinnati, with a crystal 
receiver. It is well to note, however, that these stations 
are both powerful transmitters, being rated at 50,000 watts. 

Sparks Chard suggests to boys who are learning the wire- 
less code to use the sound method and not the visual. In the 
former method the student hears the code signal and instinc- 
tively translates it into the letter it represents. This system 
gives speed, because as the student practices he does not have 
to stop and visualize the dots and dashes and wonder what 
they stand for. It becomes second nature for him to know 
immediately what the code symbol represents. Do not try to 
memorize the dots and dashes from a chart, or else you will 
be a long time in becoming a speedy operator. Use a buzzer, 
key and battery connected in series and utilize them to learn 
the code by the sound method. 
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Does your City 
Buy Enough 
Health? 


Does your city pay enough to get a competent 
man to accept the vitally important post of 
full-time Health Officer? Is your Health 
Department on duty all day and every day? 
Can you protect your own health and that 
of your family in a city which buys only 


part-time health-protection for its citizens? 





EALTH records show that cities which have 

able Health Departments and able Health 
Officers, and that counties with adequate health 
units, have lowered their deathrates and saved 
millions of dollars in reducing costs attendant 
upon unnecessary illness. 


Does your own city employ the available scientific 
methods of preventing the spread of communi- 
cable diseases ? 


Does it inspect and protect milk, regulate health 
conditions in schools and factories? Does it sup- 
port health centers which demonstrate educational 
measures for disease prevention and personal 
hygiene? 


If you live in a city which does not have the full 
benefit of all modern precautions, you can do a 
great service by finding out all that should be 
done and bringing such influence to bear as is 
necessary to make health conditions in your city 
what they ought to be. 


Your Board of Health and your Health Com- 
missioner may need additional ordinances and 
appropriations in order to expand their work. 
Remember — they cannot work without tools! 


Back them up. 


* * * * 


A digest of an Annual Report of the Board of Health in a 
city of 31,000 inhabitants which has an enviable health 
record will be sent to you without charge. With the report 
also will be sent a complete set of the Health Ordinances 
which should be in force in every properly governed city. 
Address Booklet Dept. 230-B. 


METROPOLITAN Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 
FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT .~ ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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THE Unknown Scout 


Undaunted by the fog of London Town, 

A bare-kneed boy with laughter in his eyes 
Guided a weary traveler on his way 

And, to the stranger’s evident surprise, 
The lad refused to take a coin in pay. 


He told instead of Baden-Powell’s Scouts, 
Who “Do a Good Turn Daily” with a 
smile; 
Their motto was to “Be Prepared,” he said, 
“To do those things which always are 
worth while.” 


And then, saluting very boyishly, 
The small lad left the stranger standing 
there, 
Thinking of Scouting’s message he might 
SOW 
Across the seas in his own country, where 
A million boys would make it thrive and 
grow. 


A few short years of Scouting—and its joy 
Has cast a smile across the miles of space. 
And through the world, wherever boys are 
found, 
The unknown Scout has shown his smiling 
face. 


For when great trouble came, the Scouts at 


play, 
Took up the work that others could not do. 
Through darkest hours they took the place 


of men, 
Till storm and floods gave way to skies of 
blue— 
And they returned back to their games 
again. 


Each day some sacrifices must be made. 
The Scouts are ready! No one needs to 
ask. 
What matter if the job be hard to do? 
Some unknown Scout will rise to meet the 
task. 
Remo Marion LoMBARDI, 
Eagle Scout, Troop A-1, Newark. 


The Shaking Arch 


By Lone Scout M. J. Presswalla 
Bombay, India 


A VISIT to Seringapatam, the ancient 
capital and stronghold of Hyder Ali 
and his son Tipu, the sultans of Mysore, 
brings to one’s mind glorious memories of 
the past. Near the end of the eighteenth 
century Tipu Sultan, with the help of the 
French, was harassing the English in India, 
while the great Napoleon was playing havoc 
in Europe. Finally, the famous Siege of 
Seringapatam—the death of Tipu—and 
the restoration of the old Hindu royal family 
of Wadyar on the throne of Mysore, under 
British protection, is common history. It is 
a thrilling experience walking on the historic 
soils, among the historic ruins of the Fort 
and the terrible Dungeon—Tipu’s palace— 
his mosque—his beautiful tomb—all pre- 
served relics of the past with which the 
student of Indian history is well conversant. 
But there is one curious piece of architecture 
there that the writer of history may have 
omitted, for no other reason than that it 
has little to do with wars and sieges. It is 
a wonderful arch built by a clever colonel of 
the Madras Engineers, De Haviland, in 1808. 
De Haviland’s 
Arch is a curious 
work of masonry, 
built of small 
bricks held to- 
gether by some 
exceptional mor- 
tar. It is an arch 
extending over 
112 feet of dry 
ground, about 4 
feet in width, 
from 4 to 5 feet 
thick, and about 





onstrate that it was possible to bridge the 
River Canvery with a bridge of three such 
arches. There it now stands by itself, over 
a century old—a monument to the great en. 
gineer’s skill! 

The real wonder of it is, that this whole 
structure moves visibly up and down when 
one gets up to the center of the arch and 
jumps upon it. 


Fort Anne 
By Scout Malcolm Bull 


ONE of the most interesting and historic 

sites on this continent is Fort Anne 
It was founded by Champlain in 1604, and 
it is said to be the second oldest place in 
North America. It changed hands six 
times between the English and the French 
up to 1710. Since that date it has remained 
under British rule. 

Fort Anne is in Annapolis Royal, Nova 
Scotia. It is situated on the Annapolis 
Basin, a body of water about fourteen miles 
long and seven miles wide. This basin is 
connected with the Bay of Fundy by a gap, 
called the Digby Gut. 

The two most interesting buildings of the 
fort, in my opinion, are the officers’ quarters 
and the Bastion de Berry. The officers’ 
quarters is a quaint old building built in 
1798 by the present king’s great grandfather, 
Edward, Duke of Kent. There are several 
secret staircases and thirty fireplaces for 
the three chimneys. The building is nov 
used as a museum, and the collection it 
contains is of great historical value. 

The powder magazine, which occupies 
the Bastion de Berry, has a bomb-proof roo, 
supported by an arch of Caen stone, brought 
from France in 1708. The original French 
door may still be seen, now supported by one 
French and one English hinge. 

Any boy traveling through this part of 
Canada will be well repaid for a visit to 
Fort Anne, as it is one of the best preserved 
forts on this continent. 


An Interesting Rock 
By Chief Red Eagle 


AFEW miles above the famous old town 

of Lincoln, New Mexico, in the deep. 
winding valley of Bonito Creek, the highway 
passes within a dozen feet to the right of an 
immense fragment of dark, lichen-spotted rock 
resting conspicuously on a small and com- 
paratively level flat near the base of a de- 
cidedly steep, cliff-browed hill. In ages past, 
evidently, it had broken loose from the 
mother ledge far up toward the summit of 


the hill and crashed down into the narrow ff 


valley. 

Fully as large as the average room of a 
cottage, and standing out so conspicuously 
by itself, it rarely fails to attract at least 
casual attention from travelers over the 
highway. However, being in a rough and 
rugged country, where such scattered rocks 
are a common occurrence, this imposing 
fragment from the beetling cliffs would 
scarcely merit more than passing comment 
were it not for an interesting tradition con- 
nected with it that makes it of outstanding 
interest to those who know and appreciate 
its secret. 

In the early days of this rugged and 
picturesque country, so the tradition goes, 
an old pioneer lived in the vicinity. In 
common with 
most of his kind 
at that dangerous 
period he was an 
Indian fighter, 
and almost con- 
tinually bent 
upon keeping the 
country free oi 
warring Apaches. 
There was little, 
apparently, t hat 
he was fearful ol. 
When the odds 
were against him 
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(Above) Officers’ quarters at St. Anne. (Below) 
Bastion de Berry and English cannon 


in a fight with 
the Indians, he 
did not quail. 
They tell how, 
when death 
seemed certain, 
he evinced no re- 
luctance what- 
ever at meeting 
the grim specter 
face to face. 
(Concluded on 
page 45) 
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FOR ALL BOYS 

















SCOUTING 


in America is twenty years 


old this month! 






Boy Scout Uniform. 





Rakes the week of February 7th to 13th, all Boy Scouts of America will celebrate the 
Twentieth Birthday of Scouting in America. The week will be known as Anniversary Week. 

Anniversary Week is a time when all Scouts should realize that Scouting is not just one 
individual Troop or a few individual Troops but a great nation-wide brotherhood from 
Coast to Coast . . . And the distinctive outward mark that one is a member of it is the 
easily recognized khaki Uniform of the Boy Scout. 

Public officials are glad on this occasion to identify themselves with the Boy Scout 
Movement. They, and the whole community, understand that the Uniform stands for the 
Scout Oath and the Scout Law. To them it is always a reminder that the Scout is ready 
to render service. 

Scouts, be proud that you are entitled to wear the Official Uniform of the Boy Scouts of 
America by wearing it, all Anniversary Week, whenever you appear in public as a Scout. 
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You will usually see a 
smile upon the face of the 
boy clothed in the Official 











S 7 
Here are two suggestions for complete new 
Uniforms which will help Scouts celebrate this 
twentieth birthday of Scouting in America. 

Scout Outfit No. 1 

NO. PRICE 

503 Mac, Boys’ Regulation. .....5.000ccsc0c0see $2.95 

647 Shirt, Khaki, Heavy Weight............... 2.25 

Sl Boneches, Reewlanioa ois 5.0 csccccsaseceees 2.40 

Sel BORE, COCUOIN. 666s ciScc ev sce csvon <3 -50 

SOU WINE ok oi discievnsccscaicedecs .50 

674 to 684 Neckerchief Slide................... 15 

S29 Tete, Mackle Hooks... ....cccccccccccccccce .50 

$9.25 
Scout Outfit No. 3 

NO. PRICE 

503 Fiat, Boys’ Regulation.............5..0sss00000% $2.95 

aS WIN ooh 5 cals scarce Sia.a:cie.sienecatettete bia 3.65 

ee ee eT ee .50 

674 to 684 Neckerchief Slide................... 15 

I 658s ios aed eecickecoseee 5.75 

ee ere ee 1.35 

SAD Bates Tacit, TROON oi. oss vs kvccccicotesase 50 

$14.85 


Sold only through Official Boy Scout Outfitters 
and the National Supply Department of the 
Boy Scouts of America and its Service Stations. 
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SIGMUND EISNER COMPANY 
RED BANK, NEW JERSEY 


Licensed Maaufacturers of 


OFFICIAL BOY SCOUT UNIFORMS- 


The Official Boy 


Scout Seal 





No article 


&s official without 


this seal 









































Hair Neat 


Rich-looking—Orderly 


F your hair lacks natural gloss and 
lustre, or is difficult to keep in place 
itis very easy to give it that rich, glossy, 
refined and ... orderly appearance... 
so essential to well-groomed men. 

Just ruba little Glostora through your 
hair .. . once or twice a week . .. or 
after shampooing, and your hair will then 
stay, each day .. .just as you comb it. 

Glostora softens the hair and makes it 
pliable. Then—even stubborn hair— 
will stay in place of its own accord. 


Gives Well-groomed Effect 


It gives your hairthat natural, rich, 
well-groomed effect, instead of leaving it 
stiff and artificial looking as pastes do. 

Glostora also keeps the scalp soft, and 
the hair healthy by restoring the natural 
oils from which the hair derives its 
health, life, gloss and lustre. 

Try it!—See how easy it is to keep 
your hair combed—any style you like 
—whether brushed lightly or combed 
down flat. 

If you want your hair to lie down 
particularly smooth and tight, after 
apply ing Glostora, simply moisten your 
hair with water before brushing it. 

A large bottle of Glostora costs buta 
trifle at any drug store. 





lostora. 








shies. 


Developing Your 
Pictures 

Please tell me where 
I can get directions for 
developing and print- 
ing my own pictures. —NEWTON VEST. 

Photography Merit Badge pamphlet, 
procurable at National Headquarters, 2 
Park Ave., N. Y. C. 


A Gas Mask 


1. Where could I buy a gas mask? 
2. How much do they cost?—ALEXANDER 
a ; 
At almost any Army or Navy Store in 
any eal the big cities. 
2. The price would be from twenty-five 


cents to $5.00, according to equipment of 


| chemicals, etc. 


A Baby Alligator 
1. What should I feed an 18% inch alliga- 
tor? 
2. How often should I feed him? 
What kind of a pen should I keep him in? 
—Josren H. PERKINS, JR. 
. Small fish and raw meat cut in small 
2. As often as he willingly eats. He will 
eat during the winter. 
Any sort of a packing box or wire en- 
mica in which there is always kept a shal- 
low dish of water. 


Jewish Language Test 
Will the Jewish language pass me in the 
Interpreting Merit Badge?—ScouT SAMUEL 
GOLDSTEIN. 
Yiddish or Hebrew will pass you. 


Lone Scout Degrees 
1. Where can I obtain a complete set of the 
old “ Lone Scouts” degree books? 
2. Where can I obtain Merit Badge pamph- 
it “ys E. GASELLA. 
Write to Lone Scout Ry, 
Headquarters, 2 Park Ave., < 
. Supply Dept., Netcnal Headquarters. 


National 


Birchbark for a Canoe 
Where can I obtain birchbark for a canoe?— 
Scout LowE Lt Foster. 
Only in the deep forests of some parts of 
Maine and Canada. Write to Abner Mc- 
Pheters, 65 Fern Street, Bangor, Maine. 


Knife-throwing 
Where can I get a book on knife throwing?— 
Scout Wa. E. Downes. 
I know of no such book. Knife throwing is 
a Mexican trick. Learn tomahawk throw- 
ing; it is a huskier sport and typically 
American. 


New Merit Badges 

1. Where can I get pamphlets on the new 
merit badges? 
2. Must a Scout be eighteen to pass Auto- 
-—— Merit Badge?—L. Harris. 

1. Supply Dept., — Headquarters, 
2 Park Ave., N. Y. C 

2. It depends upon the laws of your 
state governing the age limit for automobile 
licenses. 

Plans of Wright Plane 

Where may we obtain a copy of the original 
plans of the first motor-driven aeroplane built 
by the Wright brothers in 1903?—RoBERT C, 
SETTGAS, THEODORE NELSON. 

Write to Aviation Magazine, Fisk Building, 
N.S: Se 


Camping Merit Badge 
1. For the Camping Merit Badge, is one 


permitted to camp every night while going to 


school? 

2. A boy who has left the Troop will not give 
up his badges. Have we a right to take them?— 
Scout Exritis HoLianp. 

1. Yes. 

2. Not by force; that would be un-Scout- 
like, but he has forfeited his right to wear 
them. 








Star and Life 
Scout 

1. Can a Boy Scout 
receive both Star and 
Life pins at the same 
Court of Honor if he has the time and service? 

2. If so, can pins be received on the same 
night of receiving last Merit Badge?—Scovt 
C. V. GANNAWAY. 

1. Yes. 

2. Yes. 


Pig-skin Tom-tom 
1. Can a pig skin be used in making a tom- 
tom? 
2. Is it prepared in the usual way?—R. 
Gorpon Hatcu. 
1. Yes. 
2. Yes. 


Equipment Book 
Please send me a free Scouting equipment 
book.—CHARLES PIERCE. 
Write to The Supply Dept., 
Headquarters, 2 Park Ave., N. 


The First Eagle 

1. Who was the first Eagle Scout of B. S. A.? 

2. Who was the first First Class Scout? 

3. Who was the first Tenderfoot?—Hucu 
MILs, JR. 

1. Ernest Thompson Seton and Daniel 
Carter Beard. 

2-3. We have no record of these ranks. 
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Signaling Requirements 
In First Class Requirement 4, can a Scout 
select his signaling message and be studying on 
it beforehand?—Scout FRANK J. LockHaRT. 
Oh, pshaw! play the game fair. Don’t 
try to gyp through. 


Flying Patrol Flag 
Is it permissible to fly one’s patrol flag at the 
bow of an outboard ‘motor-boat?—Scovut 
EVERETT Koor. 
There is no law against it. 


Preserving Insects 
Please tell where I can get a book on the pre- 
serving of insects and also the cost—EpWARD 
DupRowIcz. 
“American Boy’s Book of Bugs, Butter- 
flies and Beetles,” published by J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company; price—$z2.00. 


The Silver Buffalo 
How many Scouts have the Silver Buffalo?— 
Scout Jack LAWRENCE. 
None. 


Boy Scout Kodak 
Is the Boy Scout Kodak autographic?— 
Scout H. WENDoRF. 
Write to the Supply Dept., National 
Headquarters, 2 Park Ave., N. Y. C. 


Indian Stone Implements 
Will you please tell me where I can get an 
illustrated book on American Indian stone imple- 
ments and weapons?—Scovut Dan GRIFFITH. 
At the Smithsonian Institution, Washing- 
ton, D. C., and at the Museum of ‘the Ameri- 
can Indian, Broadway at 155th St., N. Y. C. 


Joining the Lone Scouts 
How may I join the Lone Scouts?>—TxHomas 
CURTIS. 
Write to the Lone Scout Dept., National 
Headquarters, 2 Park Ave., N. Y. C. 


Public Speaking 

Don’t you think a Merit Badge for Public 
Speaking, Oratory, debating or dramatics, etc., 
would be a great boost to the Scout Movement 
since it is such valuable training and almost a 
necessity for good leadership?—Dana Evans. 

Do not object to such a badge. There is no 
rule against public speaking and we encour- 
age it in all Scout camps and Scout gather- 
ings. Any boy can give expression to any 
thought he has in his mind. (Ask him why 
he likes baseball.) But he must think it, 
before he can talk it. 





1. Every letter must carry the name and address of the writer. 
2. One question only, or a group of Co ona 
3. | ions which require more than 75 words for reply must ae epase 


single subject, may - asked in each letter. 


y will 





4. ions which have been an: 








5. stions must have some relation directly or indirectly to scouting activities and the interests 
of scouts, though any reader of the magazine, scout or not, may use department. 
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Westclox 


PocketGen 
$150 


Smaller...thinner...more compact 
.-unusually attractive and strictly 
up-to-the-minute in design. 

Rich silvered metal dial; artistic, 
pierced hands and easy-to-read 
numerals... convenient pull-out 
set; non-magnetic, rust-proof hair 
spring. 

A highly perfected watch in 
every way, possessing many 
modern refinements. Precision 
built throughout. A Westclox. 
Thoroughly reliable. Long-lived. 
Fully guaranteed and priced within 
the means of every boy who 
appreciates a good looking, reliable 
watch. 

Pocket Ben costs $1. 50—or if 
you prefer the luminous dial that 
tells time in the dark, $2.25. 


Built by the makers of Big Ben 


WESTERN CLOCK COMPANY 
La Salle, Illinois 
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Wild Bill Settles an Argument 
| 


(Concluded from page 31) 
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leave go of the pole an’ fal into the green 
stuff. 

“An’ findin’ that the Mouse wouldn’t 
do such, the Cat left off hittin’ him with 
the bag an’ started to tug at the other’s 
clutchin’ apparatus with his hands to loose 
them from that pole, ki-yippin’ wild an’ fierce 
all the while. The Mouse realized at once 
that it was no place to take a snooze in, so he 
suddenly let loose the hand that was grippin’ 
the pole that had the bag in it, an’ he swung 
it around an’ bammed the other violent on 
the jaw, an’ the pussy swirled right around on 
that slick arrangement an’ was real astonished 
to find himself upside down. 

“Well, the pair suspended fightin’ while 
they each hurried to regain the top side of the 
log, an’ after muck strugglin’ an’ slippin’ an’ 
frantic shoutin’, they both made it at about 
the same instant. They braced themselves 
tight with their feet an’ legs an’ took both 
hands to the bags an’ started in to pound the 
merry old wickedness out of each other. 
They pounded an’ pounded an’ pounded, 
howlin’ an’ war-whoopin’ in between an’ 
durin’ pounds, an’ all us watchers cheered 
loud an’ gay an’ joyful, ‘cause it was so 
furious an’ funny. I saw the Cat get a lusty 
wallop right square on top of his head, an’ I 
saw the Mouse get a bang on his chest that 
almost caved it in, an’ I saw him shoot out 
his bag straight an’ stiff an’ bung it into the 
Cat’s nose, an’ I saw the Cat poke his bag 
back an’ knock the other in the mid riffs. 

“Then the Cat reared back an’ took his 
bag right over his head an’ put all the swing 
in the world into it an’ brought it over 
speedy, an’ the Mouse ducked out of the 
way, an’ the Cat couldn’t stop the swingin’ 
bag an’ swung around with it, an’ next 
second he was facin’ directly away from the 
Mouse, wonderin’ how the dickens he got 
there without havin’ somethin’ to say on the 
matter. ’Course, the Mouse took up that 
chance like he would have dropped a red-an’- 
white hot coal. He raised his bag an’ 
pounded the Cat’s head an’ ears an’ neck an’ 
shoulders plenty vicious, while he doubled 
his other hand into a fist an’ punched it into 
the middle of the other’s back. An’ not 
content with that, he loosened one leg off 
the pole an’ drew his foot back to kick the 
Cat in the ribs. 

“When the Cat found himself belabored so 
vigorous, he lost no time in tryin’ to get 
out of the way. But just as he moved, the 
Mouse’s hoof whammed into his ribs, an’ 
he went an’ lost his equilibrium an’ found 
himself upside down again. It warn’t so bad 
as it might have been, though, ’cause he had 
company, for the Mouse had got carried 
away with the force of his kick an’ spun 
around ungraceful on that sleek pole. An’ 
there they were, a-facin’ each other, with 
their legs wrapped secure around the pole an’ 
their hands free, an’ right off they started 
to use them buckskin bags to spank each 
other, upside down an’ all as they were. 

“They yelled an’ pounded an’ whammed 
an’ swung an’ biffed an’ yi-yied, an’ they held 
that position an’ did them maneuvers until 
you'd thought they’d get sea-sick with the 
rockin’ of the blows. Then the Mouse got an 
idea, an’ he waited peaceful-like until the 
Cat’s bag bumped into him, an’ then he 
snatched at it an’ caught it an’ gave it a hard 
yank an’ the other Niche almost got himself 
jerked off that pole, an’ he let loose of his 
bag to clutch at the greasy log with both 
hands. An’ while he was a-hangin’ on like a 
stranded drownin’ man, the wide-grinnin’ 
Mouse Indian took a bag in each hand an’ 
started in to pound fast an’ furious, usin’ the 
bags turn-about so’s not to wear them out. 

“The frantic pussy was sure gettin’ the 
bad end of the dishout, an’ I guess he’d have 
continued to get it, if he hadn’t made up his 
mind after a painful minute or two that the 
only thing to do was to fight back. So he 
let his legs loose off the pole an’ hung on 
tight with his hands, an’ he heaved himself 
over closer to the Mouse an’ wrapped his legs 
around the other’s astonished chest an’ put a 
real old-fashioned scissor grip onto him an’ 
Squeezed. He squeezed tight an’ hard an’ 
painful, an’ the Mouse roared an’ then 
gasped, an’ then squealed an’ choked an’ 
bellowed an’ hollered for help, all the time 
threshin’ his pair of weapons around an’ 
slashin’ at the Cat terrific fierce to try to 
scare him off. 

“But the Cat wasn’t to be scared, an’ he 
kept squeezin’ an’ took one hand off the 
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pole an’ tried to unwind the Mouse’s legs so’s 
to let him drop into the green pool. That 
was a pretty desperate state of affairs for the 
Mouse, an’ he aimed slow an’ careful an’ 
slung a bag up at the Cat’s face an’ hit him 
on the chin, an’ the Cat snatched at the bag 
just as it was droppin’ an’ caught it, an’ his 
abrupt movement almost jerked his other 
hand off the pole, an’ he speedily unwound 
his legs from the Mouse an’ swung ’em up an’ 
wrapped them around the log to save himself. 

“They both squirmed up onto the top side 
of the pole again, an’ the Mouse managed to 
get upright first. The Cat was just a- 
balancin’ himself delicate on his stomach an’ 
a-tryin’ to reach a leg in to get it over the 
log an’ straddle it, but before he could do it, 
the Mouse had begun to do things. There 
was the Cat, stomach down an’ not at all 
ready for an attack, an’ there was the Mouse, 
sittin’ pretty an’ hoppin’ mad over that 
scissor-squeezin’ trick. He up with his bag 
an’ paddled the blazes into the Cat, who 
was in a most excellent position for a good 
paddlin’, anyway. An’ the Cat howled with 
pain an’ indignation an’ tried to wiggle out 
of that humiliatin’ pose without slidin’ under- 
neath the pole again. Well, it looked bad 
for him, ’cause the Mouse was a-walloppin’ 
fit to murder him, an’ was just reachin’ for- 
ward to give him a shove an’ make him lose 
his balance an’ tumble into the water, when 
sudden-like the Cat’s arm shot out an’ he 
grabbed onto the Mouse’s big toe an’ gave a 
hard an’ vicious tug on it. 

“The Mouse forgot all about his attackin’ 
operations to let out sixteen different shapes 
an’ sizes of yells while he fought to regain 
possession of his favorite toe. The Cat hung 
on tight an’ hard an’ ambitious until he 
managed to get his leg over the pole, then he 
let loose an’ swung himself upright an’ had 
whanged his leather bag terrible violent into 
the back of the Mouse’s neck before the other 
could straighten up an’ recover from his sore 
toe. The poor Mouse Injun was stretched 
out flat with the blow, frantically huggin’ the 
log an’ attemptin’ to keep his balance an’ 
nurse his toe an’ hang onto his bag weapon 
all at the same time, an’ the Cat was yellin’ 
with loud joy while he battered his opponent 
around rapid an’ exuberant. 

“Then a calamity happened. The Mouse 
suddenly managed to jerk himself upright, 
an’ just as he did the Cat had whammed a 
blow at where he had been, an’ not hittin’ 
anythin’ sort of surprised him an’ caught 
him unawares an’ carried him forward an’ 
*most made him dive head first off the log, 
an’ to save himself he let go the bag an’ it 
dropped into the pond. There was the Cat, 
barehanded an’ weaponless. The Mouse 
grinned all over himself an’ edged closer, an’ 
the Cat scowled fearful an’ edged back, an’ 
they went quiet an’ stealthy like that for 
about five feet or so, when the Mouse up an’ 
walloped. The Cat ducked an’ while the 
other was recoverin’ from the effects of the 
useless blow he spun around an’ faced away 
an’ hoisted himself along that pole, a- 
humpin’ himself fast an’ energetic. The 
Mouse followed after a second, an’ he [chased 
the Cat the full length of the log, an’ finally 
the Cat was right face to face with one of the 
trees at the end an’ couldn’t go no farther, an’ 
he hung on tight to its trunk while the Mouse 
came close an’ said ‘Ah-hah!’ an’ cheerfully 
set in to murder him. 

“He hadn’t pounded him more’n "bout 
six or seven hundred times, maybe, when the 
Cat got kind of tired of the lickin’ an’ whirled 
himself around an’ punched the other feller 
on his left eye-brow an’ snatched at the bag 
an’ got it. The Mouse speedily backed 
away, an’ the Cat swung himself around an’ 
faced the other way, an’ by the time he was 
ready to give chase the Mouse was more’n 
half-way across an’ goin’ strong. That 
angered the Cat, an’ he forgot all about bein’ 
sensible an’ up with the bag an’ threw it. It 
caught the Mouse square on the dome an’ 
upset his gravity notions an’ he spun around 
an’ found himself on the underneath part of 
the pole, wonderin’ why an’ wherefore an’ 
how come, it all had ed so fast. 

“The Cat right off that it was man 
to man an’ every little advantage counted, so 
he didn’t waste no time a-hoistin’ himself 
along that pole to get to the other before he 
righted himself. When he got close enough 
he grabbed hold of the Mouse’s legs an’ 
started for to loosen them off the pole. The 
Mouse hung on tight an’ yelled for him to 
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good enough for center?” 


HE under-weight, under-height boy 

gets the worst of it all the time. And 
yet there’s no real reason why any nor- 
mal boy shouldn’t be able to hold up his 
end. It’s so easy to keep in the pink of 
condition. 

At least, that’s what more than twenty- 
five thousand boys have found out. They 
belong to the world’s greatest training 
squad—more than twenty-five thousand 
boys who use the personal score board. 
Every month they chalk up their gains 
in height and weight on their personal 
score board. All the rules are printed on 
the back and, surrounding their own per- 
sonal records, are the records of all the 
most important athletic events—names of 
the champions and ex-champions, dates, 
figures, and all the information that every 
real boy wants at his finger tips. 


See what a Personar 
Score Boarp wil] do for you 


First of all, the personal score board starts 
you on a new kind of living, the kind 
that makes big athletes and worthwhile 
men. You learn what helps you develop 
and what retards your progress. Simple 
rules like—plenty of exercise in the open, 
nourishing foods, regular rest 
and sleep. One last rule that all 
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This 
PERSONAL 
SCORE BOARD 


will help 
you hold your own 


drink that will make your personal score 
board act like a thermometer on the 
Fourth-of-July. Drink Instant Postum 
made-with-hot-milk. You’ll like its rich, 
full-bodied flavor. Combines the all- 
around height and weight-making ele- 
ments of milk with the natural whole- 
someness of deliciously roasted whole 
wheat and bran, slightly sweetened. Easy 
to make—just put a level teaspoon of 
Instant Postum into a warm cup, add hot 
(not boiling) milk, stir, and your training- 
table drink is ready. 

Your personal score board will surprise 
you. Every month, as you write in your 
latest height and weight, your personal 
score board will reveal new pounds of hard 
muscle and solid inches of good, sturdy 
bone gained by this new training-table 
routine. You never played any game half 
as thrilling or half as satisfying. And how 
much stronger and finer you feel. 

If you’ll mail this coupon immediately, 
we'll not only send you your personal 
score board, but we'll also enclose a week’s 
supply of Instant Postum so you can 
begin your training the moment you 
receive your personal score board. Is it a 
go? Here’s the coupon. 


FREE... Score Board and Sample! 








athletes rigidly observe—no 
caffein stimulants, because they 
tear down instead of building 
up the body. 


Butthereisareal training-table 





Postum Company, Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 
I want to try Postum for thirty days and see how it helps 
my score. Please send me, without cost or obligation, 


Name 


P.—B. L. 2-30 


My Personal Score Board and 
One week’s supply of Instant Postum 





Postum is one‘of the Post Food Products, which 
include also Grape-Nuts, Post Toasties, and 


Street. 





Post’s Bran Flakes. Your grocer sells Postum 
intwo forms. Instant Postum, made instantly City 


State. 





in the cup by adding boiling water, is one of the 


Fill in completely—print name and address 





easiest drinks in the world to prepare. Postum 
Cereal is also easy to make, but should be boiled 
20 minutes. © 1930, G. F. Corp. 








(In Canada, address Canaptan Postum Company, Lro., 


he Sterling Tower, Toronto 2, Ontario 
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The Start of Many Great Men 


—began when they “delivered 
papers” as boys. Probably 
your dad remembers when he 
had a “paper route” and 
earned extraspending money. 
He will tell you that it will 
help to make you “business- 
like” and “on time.” Partic- 
ularly if your bike is New De- 
parture equipped — for this 
dependable Multiple Disc 
Coaster Brake helps you to 
speed with ease, to coast with 
safety, to control your wheel 
instantly under all conditions 
of traffic. You can get them 
on any make of bicycle. 

NEW DEPARTURE MBG. CO. 
BRISTOL, CONN. 
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NEW DEPARTURE b8ttirz COASTER BRAKE 


“No coughs—No colds £% 
For a B. S. A.” 

V. E. CARROLL, Jr. 

Scout Master, Troop 86 


> 
“N° boy scout canbeagood #* 

boy scout without being 
healthy. I, for one, cannot be f 
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& 
bothered with a cough or even 
asniffle. Irelyon Smith ; 
Brothers’ Cough Dropstokeep 
me well, I have used them for 
a good many years now! And 
I go through an entire winter 
without a day’s sickness. 

“That’s why when I see people 
coughing I sometimes think 
that the good deed for the day 
should be to hand them a box 
of Smith Brothers’ ...” 










Two kinds—S. B. {black} 
and Menthol. They are 
good candy! 


LISTEN to the Smith Brothers’ broad- 
cast Wednesday 9 P.M., Eastern Time, is 
on W. J. Z. and associated stations. ‘ 





quit it ’cause he was slippin’, an’ the Cat 
didn’t seem to hear, an’ so the Mouse got 
annoyed an’ reached up a fist an’ punched 
the other in the stomach. The Cat didn’t 
enjoy that sensation at all, so he hauled off 
an’ kicked the Mouse in the face, an’ the 
Mouse lost his grip on the pole an’ fell, an’ 
just as he fell he snatched at the Cat for a 
hold an’ by luck his hands connected with the 
Cat’s breech-clout, an’ there was the Mouse, 
a-hangin’ in mid air over that pool of greenish 
water, all his weight an’ reputation dependin’ 
on the back part of the other’s leather breech- 
clout, while the startled Cat hastened to wind 
all his legs an’ arms an’ neck around the pole 
to keep from bein’ dragged off. 

“Tt was a most painful situation for the 
Cat, ’cause he had on a leather belt to keep 
the breech-clout fastened on, an’ with the 
weight of the Mouse on that article of dress 
it felt like as though the belt would cut him 
right clean in two, which wasn’t a pleasant 
feelin’. An’ there he was, a-huggin’ close 
an’ hard an’ tight onto that log, an’ there 
was the Mouse, frantically clutchin’ at the 
other’s breech-clout, an’ the Cat was squallin’ 
for him to let go, an’ the Mouse was yellin’ 
for him to shut up an’ give him a hand. Then 
the Cat got an idea, an’ started to untie his 
belt strings so that the breech-clout could 
come loose an’ it an’ the Mouse an’ all drop 
down into the water. The Mouse saw his 
danger, an’ he squirmed an’ wiggled an’ drew 
himself higher an’ next second had grabbed 
onto the Cat’s pig tail braids of black hair an’ 
let go the breech-clout. 

“You should ’a’ heard the Cat yell. He 
howled an’ yowled an’ barked an’ meeeeyyy- 
oooowwwwwed an’ did everything he could 
vocally, for it hurt most terrible to have that 
Mouse creature a-hangin’ all his weight on a 
feller’s few hanks of hair. The Mouse, mean- 
while, wasn’t payin’ no attention to the 
other’s noise, but was carefully haulin’ him- 
self up within reachin’ distance of the log, an’ 
when he got one leg over it, he let loose the 
Cat’s hair. The Cat had been strainin’ all 
his might against the other’s weight, an’ when 
the strain suddenly stopped he was let free 
too fast, an’ whirled right around three or 
four times an’ ended by findin’ himself on 
the bottom side of that pole. 

“The Mouse grinned an’ reached over to 
shake him off, an’ the Cat made a bad face 
an’ shot a hand up an’ caught the Mouse by 
the nose, an’ he hung on tight an’ started to 
haul himself up on the right side of the log, 
an’ he wasn’t quite sure that the other’s nose 
would stand the strain, so he caught hold of 
the Mouse’s neck instead. The Mouse 
couldn’t stand the strain an’ slipped an’ spun 
around an’ found himself grippin’ the log 
with his legs, while the Cat had let his feet 
loose a second before to swing himself up, an’ 
there he was, hangin’ straight down with 
nothin’ to support him but the Mouse’s neck, 
which he squeezed chokin’ tight while the 
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Mouse was suspended upside down a-tryin’ 
for to wonder if his time had come. ‘ 

“The Cat hung on far too tight, an’ the 
Mouse couldn’t do a thing with the other 
feller a-chokin’ him off slow but sure, so the 
Cat realized it was all up to him to finish off 
this affair. He started to climb up the other 
Niche, an’ finally he got his hands onto the 
log, an’ he was just about to swing himself up 
to straddle it again, when one of his big toes 
came opposite the Mouse’s face, an’ the Mouse 
remembered about gettin’ his own hurt a 
while back, so he reached out an’ bit at the 
toe deep an’ painful. The Cat let out an 
agonized warwhoop an’ gave a jump in mid- 
air with nothin’ to stand on an’ ‘flew up an’ 
landed astride that there log, nursin’ a 
powerful achin’ toe. 

“He was so mad he just reached down an’ 
grabbed that Mouse animal by the hair an’ 
yanked him up to the log an’ set him down 
on it in front of him, an’ then promptly an’ 
efficiently proceeded to pound the flop-eared 
stuffings out of him. The Mouse soon got the 
idea, an’ he pounded back, an’ for sixteen an’ 
three-quarter minutes they just sat there an’ 
pounded each other drastic an’ awful, when 
sudden-like there came a crash, an’ we saw 
the pole break near the thin end. It speedily 
fell into the deep pool, an’ the abrupt slant of 
it gave them Injun braves no chance at all. 
They tobogganed down that greasy slide at 
about forty feet per split second, hangin’ onto 
each other lovin’ tight an’ scared sick as they 
saw the greenish water drawin’ rapidly near, 
an’ next instant they plomped off the log an’ 
fell in an’ disappeared from sight. 

‘‘When they came up, all they thought 
about was to get out of that deep an’ smelly 
an’ sticky water substance, an’ we reached 
them a couple of sticks an’ hauled them 
ashore, an’ they sat there on the bank an’ 
started to scrape the green stuff off. They 
seemed to have forgot all about their recent 
fight, I saw, an’ even occasionally assisted 
each other in the scrapin’ process, an’ I was 
congratulatin’ myself on the nice way things 
was endin’ when I happened to look up. 

“There was Chief Leapin’ Frog shakin’ his 
fist against Starvin’ Rabbit’s chin, insistin’ 
that his brave had won the fight. An’ the 
rest of the braves of each tribe were linin’ up 
against each other, backin’ their chiefs, an’ it 
would have developed into a dog-pile an’ 
violent battle next second if I hadn’t up with 
my shot-gun an’ fired a shell into the air to 
warn them to lay off. They stopped an’ 
looked at me an’ asked my opinion -f the 
result of the argument, an’ I said it was a 
dead tie, an’ the two dismal lookin’ braves on 
the bank nodded their heads an’ went on 
scrapin’ the green stuff off themselves.” 

“And that’s what you call a peaceable 
yarn?” we asked. 

“Uh-huh,” said Wild Bill. “That’s fairly 
peaceable, considerin’ what them Niches of 
mine were equal to, sometimes.” 














Successfully Completed 
(Concluded from page 19) 











of his plane. He was going to attempt to 
cross the interlocked wings of Piney’s ship 
and get Piney free from his plane. 

Piney’s upper left wing! was a scant five 
inches above Jack’s upper right wing; and 
their lower wings were the same distance 
apart. If the wing tips had come two feet 
closer to the fuselages of the plane they would 
have cut into the cockpits. 

Jack stepped from his own lower wing on 
to the lower wing of Piney’s plane and, cling- 
ing to the struts, made his way along the 
trailing edge of the wing towards the cockpit 
of the plane. His parachute, a seat pack, 
dangled clumsily against his legs. 

The planes had now fallen into a flat dive, 
making Jack’s crossing more difficult. But 
he persevered. He was proceeding cooly, not 
thinking of the dangers of his performance, 
his mind intent on successfully completing 
the rescue of Piney. 

It took him almost a minute to cross the 
intervening space between the fuselages 
of the interlocked planes. At last, having 
reached the side of Piney’s plane, Jack threw 
his left leg up into the cockpit of the ship, 
and bent over Piney’s crumpled form. 

When he straightened Piney up Jack saw 
that he had been knocked unconscious when 
his head had come in contact with the instru- 
ment board. The same blow that had dazed 
Jack had accounted for Piney, also. Luckily 
his goggles were not broken. His hurt was 
not serious. Only their position in the falling 








planes made it dangerous. 
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“Piney! Piney!” Jack shouted in his ear, 
shaking him at the same time. But he could 
not rouse him. 

There was no time to waste. The planes 
were thundering towards earth at a headlong 
rate. They could not be more than three 
thousand feet from the ground. 

Jack knew what he had to do and without 
hesitation he set about doing it. Hastily 
unbuckling Piney’s safety belt, he pulled the 
unconscious form of the boy up against him. 
Then, holding the body firmly with his left arm, 
Jack sought the pull-ring of Piney’s parachute 
with the fingers of his right hand. Having 
found it, he fell backwards from the cockpit of 
the plane pulling, Piney’s inert body with him. 

Together the bodies of the two Cadets 
hurtled through the air, Jack clasping 
Piney tightly to him. He was waiting until 
they had fallen away from the descending 
planes before he pulled the ripcord on 
Piney’s parachute. 

“One. Two. Three,” he counted slowly. 
And then for good measure: ‘Four. - Five.” 

On the count of five he pulled fiercely at 
the ripcord and let go of Piney’s body. He 
saw the pilot ’chute spring from the pack 
and drag after it the long, silken folds of the 
parasol, and then the riser cords. 

The great silken ’chute spread its checking 
folds and Jack, his descent unchecked, fell 
away from Piney. Piney was safe, floating 
serenely below his ’chute. 

Jack had successfully completed his rescue 
of Piney; and now to rescue himself. 
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He was not more than eight hundred feet 
from the earth, falling with his face towards 
the sky. His hand sought the ripcord ring 
nestling, half-hidden, in its little pocket in 
the web harness that fastened the parachute 
to his body. 

He tugged at the ring that meant safety 
for him. He saw the little pilot ‘chute, 
ejected by its spring, fly up past him, 
dragging the greater chute in its wake. He 
felt the risers jerk on his shoulders, and he 
was pulled erect with a snap. The leg 
straps cut in. And then he was floating 
earthward at the speed of sixteen feet a 
second—safe. 

He had not been five hundred feet from 
the earth when the parachute functioned. 
Below him Jack saw the two planes, still 
locked together, crash into the mesquite and 
burst into flames. He shuddered, for it 
was by the merest chance that he and Piney 
were not in that inferno of fire. 

Jack reached up and grasped the risers 
of the parachute so that he cquld pull him- 
self up when close to the ground and thus 
break the impact of his landing. 

He came to earth in a plowed field and, 
slipping out of the harness of his ’chute, he 
ran to assist Piney who was down not far 
from him. 

But Piney did not need his help, for the 
jerk of his opening parachute had brought 
him to. 

“Jack,” he said, extending his hand, “TI 
don’t know how you did it, but I know you 
did; and I’m your’s truly for evermore. And 
don’t worry about me bothering you at 
Aero Corp., for I won’t take the job.” 

“You better take the job, Piney. I 


won’t get a place with them, because I had 
to successfully complete my course here to 
qualify for it. This crash will mean wash 
out for me.” 

“Wash out for you! That collision was 
my fault!” exclaimed Piney. ‘Don’t talk 
foolish.” 

Lieutenant Russel who had landed in the 
field was coming towards them. 

“That collision was my fault, Sir!” Piney 
said before Jack could utter a word. 

“Nonsense, Boy,” expostulated the Lieu- 
tenant. ‘‘That was an unavoidable accident. 
If any one is to blame I am, for leading you 
through that cloud.” 

Jack and Piney looked at each other 
jubilantly; for they knew that if Lieutenant 
Russel turned in their collision as an un- 
avoidable accident neither one of them 
faced wash out. 

‘Graney, that was a nervy piece of work, 
pulling Hepburn out of his cockpit,” Lieu- 
tenant Russel said. ‘It showed an ability to 
think quickly and act decisively. I’m proud 
to have had you for a student.” Then he 
turned away to make an inspection of the 
wrecked planes. 

As Jack and Piney followed him Jack 
said: ‘‘Piney, I wish you would take that 
job with the Aero Corporation. I think we 
could get along fine; now that we know each 
other better.” 

Piney again extended his hand. ‘Shake. 
I sure would like to be with you, if you want 
me, Jack.” 

Friendship with Piney and a job as pilot 
loomed ahead of Jack, and all because he 
had ‘‘successfully completed” the tasks that 
had been set for him. 








A Bunch of Birthdays 
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they would ring the front door bell, run and 
hide, and watch the maid (in those days 
called the hired girl), the mistress or the 
daughter come out and try to pick up the 
chalk mark on the front steps. 

But in the great city today you cannot do 
such things. In the first place, you would 
find iron barred gates, locked and bolted, 
to keep you out, and in the next place the 
policeman would catch you, even if you suc- 
ceeded in reaching the doorway. In the 
third place, sad to relate, they commercialized 
and jazzed Valentines some years ago and 
knocked all the fun and romance out of 
them. They made outrageous colored comics 
and caricatures, and Valentine’s Day hecame 
a nuisance. Yes, commercialization killed 
Valentine’s Day, as it is now killing the 
wilderness. 

Since I first called attention to the de- 
sirability of putting up bird houses, and 
published diagrams telling how to make 
them, the manufacture of bird houses has 
become quite an important business, and a 
great many of my inventions have been 
adopted and used by the merchants, but 
they have not yet standardized bird houses 
to any extent. 

In building a bird house, one must be 
governed by the same rules as is the architect 
of people’s houses, that is, one must make the 
house to accommodate the whims and fancies 
of the tenants. A robin and a phoebe like 
a shelf to build on; a chickadee, a bluebird, 
a wren, a house swallow, and a purple martin, 
like holes in logs, trees or knot holes in build- 
ings, while a catbird and wood thrush and 
the warblers are birds of the open. They 
take no stock in bird houses. 

Quite a number of years ago I heard of a 
fellow in North Carolina who had put in 
blue bird houses in his peach orchards, and 
imported a lot of bluebirds from other states, 
which he planted in the orchard to protect 
the trees. That gave me an idea, and I 
immediately began to plan bird houses for 
all sorts of birds and publish the plans. 
Thank goodness, my propaganda and the 
idea spread. 

When the Boy Scout Organization was 
started, I introduced the bird houses to the 
Boy Scouts, as I had to the Sons of Daniel 
Boone and the Boy Pioneers, and I have 
lived to see the Boy Scouts everywhere 
putting up bird’ houses. Some foreigners 
even took my designs and patented them, 
but that is all right; just so long as they do 





not reproduce my diagrams, as fast as I 
make them, in books of their own to compete 
with my books, I don’t care how many bird 
houses they patent. Remember, I am writing 
for you fellows and not for other writers of 
books. I should like to see every man, 
woman and child in the country make bird 
houses, but when you do, don’t make a wren 
house, as I see a diagram of one in another 
magazine, with two houses combined. You 
see, the fellow who made that knew how to 
make diagrams, but he did not know wrens. 
He was just hunting trouble. Wrens are 
fighters and will not tolerate a close neighbor. 

But let us forget that and erect our great 
Aztec flying pole, called by the Spaniards 
of Santo Tomas Chichcastenango a “ Vola- 
dores Mast,” Fig. 2; or we will make the 
penitent pole, Fig. 1; or we will make the po’ 
white trash lop-stick pole, Fig. 3, and to the 
branches we will attach a number of deco- 
rated gourds by means of wire, the stiffer 
the wire the better, because we do not want 
to annoy the birds by having their houses 
bump against each other too harshly during 
a storm. Purple martins do not object -to 
swaying bird houses. 

Fig. 4 shows a dipper gourd with a handle 
thrust in a hole bored for it in the top of the 
pole. Fig. 5 is a dipper gourd made into ‘a 
dipper which is hanging here in my studio. 
I saw them used all through the South. 

The decorated gourds on Figs. 1, 6 and 13 
are known as calabash gourds. They are 
used in the South as water bottles, but the 
Pueblo Indians, as well as the Northern 
Indians, use them also for rattles in their 
ceremonial dances. The one from which 
Fig. 13 is drawn has a red stem, a blue body, 
decorated with black and red bird tracks, 
and black rain stripes. The decorations on 
those shown by Fig. 1 are taken from Indian 
designs anywhere I could find them, from 
South America to the Far North. What we 
want is savage decorations, and American 
savage at that. 

Fig. 7 shows a number of suitable decora- 
tions. The gourd should be painted broadly 
in solid color with red, blue, black or yellow. 
Figs. 8, 9, to and 11 are hard shelled squashes 
from my own garden. They are almost as 
good as gourds, if they are properly dried 
and the soft insides taken out, leaving room 
for the bird’s nest. If desired, they may also 
be painted like the gourds. Remember, 
legend says that the birds mate on St. 
Valentine’s Day. 
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THE EXCELSIOR SHOE COMPANY 





“Twelve thousand spectators massed in unbroken tiers around the 


That sounds like a football game at home. 


a bull fight in Spain—it is their national sport. While perhaps we 
do not think it is a pleasant pastime, we must remember that different 
nations have different tastes. 


But not every Spanish boy wants to be a Matador. Many of them are 
interested in the Boy Scout movement, and are anxious to improve 
their minds and bodies with methods similar to those used by the 
Boy Scouts of America. 


Like the Scouts over here, they are impressed with the care of the feet. 
You know that your chiefs are especially careful about this. 
two years they conferred and experimented with shoe experts to 
develop the kind of a shoe best adapted to growing feet, and give the 
Scout or any other boy style-comfort as well. 


That’s why the Excelsior OFFICIAL Scout Shoe—in seven styles— 
is recognized as correct equipment—and carries your seal. 


For your own satisfaction, ask 
to see them. If you don’t know 
where they are sold, ask us. 







Authorized Manufacturer of Official 
Boy Scout and Seascout Shoes 


PORTSMOUTH, OHIO 






Official 
Official Boy Scout 
eon Scout Moccasin 
Service Shoe Boot 


Home of the World-Famed Matadors 
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FREE— 


Please send me a copy of “Know Your Knots,’ 
that interesting booklet for Boy Scouts. 
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Select the bicycle you prefer from 
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battery funkholes which served as H.Q.’s, 
that he learned of the humanity and vast 
kindliness of his commander. Beyond a 
blanket curtain in the far end of the dugout, 
the Major was working by candle light over 
his intricate fire orders, checking to the last 
meter ranges and elevations by means of 

graphs and his large-scale contour map. 

““Y’seen what the old boy smuggled up the 
line?” Harris asked as Ed gulped down a 
mess tin of soup he had heated over a trench 
cooker improvised from candle ends and 
shreds of sandbags. 


FE? LOOKED into the far corner. Against 

the clammy lagging of the wall a shaggy 
head looked at him, a well remembered black 
patch covering one ear and eye, and then a 
welcoming whine came to him above the 
surly discords of artillery bursts along the 
front. 

“Packed ’im under ’is arm, clear from the 
’orse lines, so ’e did,”’ the signaller explained. 
““Sez to me, ’e sez, Harris, ’e sez, ‘one cawn’t 
turn a sick ’un over to the A. P. M.’. Then 
he tells me he’ll ’and ’im over when ’e gets 
better.” The signaller winked with shrewd 
understanding. 

“Too blinkin’ good ’earted to turn a dorg 


over to them military bobbies,” Harris ex- 
plained from behind a grimy hand. ‘‘Lissen,” 
he went on in a knowing whisper. ‘His kid, 


back ’ome, ’as a terrier like this ‘un. I 
know—I seen the pitcher ’e carries in ’is 
pocket. Im give a dorg in charge. Blime! 
Not ’im,” he ended with admiring scorn. 

Like a man compelled by some exalting, 
inward power, Ed got to his feet, crossed the 
dugout and lifted the tattered blanket. 

“Yes, Sibley?” the Major inquired, look- 
ing up from his maps. ‘Then seeing the emo- 
tion in the lean face of his runner, he said 
hastily, ‘‘That’s all right m’lad, yes, quite. 
Better turn in and——” 

“T just wanted t’ let—t’ let you know, 
Sir—” Ed blurted out. “Any time I 
kin do——” 

“Thanks, Sibley, thanks very much.” As 
Ed went out, Major Howard, experienced 
and tolerant judge of men, knew he com- 
manded the service of this inarticulate fron- 
tiersman in a way more lasting than any 
discipline. 

Succeeding dangerous days proved it. 
Although the activity behind the German 
lines seemed to have decreased to normal, 
Major Howard was taking no chances, and 
as Ed took his orders to the batteries it 
seemed as if the young runner was deliberately 
taking chances to prove his zealous loyalty. 
At night the tortuous routes along the 
trenches seemed too long for him; aided by 
his hunter’s skill, he found short cuts, places 
where depressions in the ground or ruined 
walls might afford scanty covering from the 
searching night fire of the enemy. The 
terrier, from the first day he could walk, 
tried to follow Ed, but always Ed refused to 
take him on these dangerous night trips. Bo, 
this was the name Harris had given him, 
always whined to be taken, but each time 
Ed told him to go home. For the young 
runner realized the grave chances he was 
taking. 

“Yer goin’ to cop a daisy-pusher, going 
overland like that,’ Harris warned one 
evening as Ed started to climb out of the 
trench and glide away into the dusk. 

“None o’ Heinie’s stuff has my number 
on it,” Ed grinned. 

The signaller shook his head dubiously 
and went below ground, and as he disap- 
peared Ed saw that Bo had escaped and was 
trying to climb out of the trench below him. 

“*Go home,” Ed told him. 

Bo’s tail stub dropped to a less hopeful 
angle, and when he saw Ed was firm, he 
rolled over on the muddy bottom of the 
trench and waved his paws in ludicrous sup- 
plication. Now that he had recovered, the 
close confinement of the dugout irked him. 
Even the bully beef hash which waited for 
him in the German shrapnel helmet that 
served as his food basin was not lure enough 
to down his discontent. But when Ed 
waved him back he rose reluctantly and 
walked to the dugout entrance, a grieved 
expression on his whiskered face. 

But Bo was an optimist, and at dawn next 
morning when the Major and Ed were start- 
ing out to visit the guns, he followed them 
into the trench expectantly. Ed looked at 
his O. C., the Major grinned tolerantly and 


A Refugee of Ypres 
(Concluded from page 29) 








the terrier knew that at last his persistent 
pleading was to be rewarded. He swaggered 
ahead of them, one ear cocked and eyes alert 
for the trench rats which were his mortal 
enemies. 

The daylight strengthened, showing the 
ravaged flanks of Hill 60 ahead of them. 
Sanctuary Wood, once a pleasing copse but 
now with its crippled tree stubs and torn 
ground a cruel travesty of woodland, showed 
over the raw rim of trench. Officer and 
private, equal in their fondness for the out- 
doors, the jaunty terrier prancing ahead of 
them, saw it all and thought of their own 
unravaged native land. 

Allied and German fire was desultory, 
almost casual in the quiet of dawn. The 
two soldiers and their delighted dog were 
almost at the first battery H. Q. when the 
enemy launched the attack which had 
seemed to have been abandoned. Crushing, 
terrific, ruthless, the German barrage came 
down. 

His maxims sprayed the ground with 
traversing fire, every grazing bullet spatter- 
ing mud like tufts plucked from the face of 
earth by greedy, unseen fingers. The tor- 
nado of sound grew deafening. Howitzers, 
shrapnel, minnerwerfers, merged into one 
gigantic, drum-fire chorus. Bo’s bark seemed 
a puny thing, the Major’s shout inaudible 
as they raced up the trench for the signal 
buzzer in the battery H. Q. 

As Ed and Major Howard reached it, the 
battery captain came running from the direc- 
tion of the front line. ‘Box barrage, Sir. 
Every phone line cut.” 

Crouching with his note-book on his 
knee, Major Howard wrote the few words 
which would mean the rescue of those inside 
the walls of the barrage. Ed Sibley watched 
him. 


As soldiers seeking cover from a pounding 
bombardment will with unreasoning instinct 
huddle beneath the hopelessly futile folds 
of greatcoat or groundsheet as they hug 
their funkholes, so Ed Sibley pulled down 
his tin hat, turned up his tunic collar and 
buttoned pocket flaps after the manner of a 
man about to venture out into a pelting 
shower of rain. 

“Id like to have a go at that, Sir,” he 
shouted above the crushing roar. Major 
Howard looked straight into his eyes and 
handed him the S.O.S. 

Ed stuffed it into his breast pocket, but- 
toning the flap but leaving the end of white 
paper conspicuously displayed. It was a 
trick these debonair runners had. If the 
barrage got them, the red badge on their 
arms, the displayed message, might catch 
the eye of other runners trying to get through 
from the rear. In this way, more than one 
runner, lying torn and broken in the ruins of 
a communication trench, had fulfilled his 
trust even after death had claimed him. 

“Get Harris to relay it,” the Major told 
him, with a parting glance which was both 
comradely and proudly paternal. And then 
Ed started. 

Down the communication trench, through 
smoke and dust which clogged the air like 
sickly mist, Ed could see the murderous wall 
he had to pass. Exploding shells flashed 
redly in the welter of churning mud at its 
base, and above, through the fiendish smoke, 
bursting shrapnel winked incessantly like a 
myriad searching, evil eyes. Though there 
seemed to be no opening in that wall, Ed 
knew the shell fire would be intensified where 
the barrage crossed the trench. 

“Better try my luck in the open,” he 
grunted savagely, and when he came to where 
a recent shell had blown in the trench wall, he 
dodged around the crater and struck off 
across country. Hardly was he clear of the 
crater’s frothing mud when a black and white 
form collided with his heels and Bo, alarmed 
but triumphant at eluding the Major’s de- 
taining hands, leaped up to greet him. 

“Get back!” Ed yelled, gesticulating 
wildly at the eager terrier. ‘‘There ain’t a 
chance 0’ gettin’ through.” 

Bo splashed back into the shell hole, faking 
submission, but as Ed plunged on he trotted 
after him. With the lives of several hundred 
men depending on his speed, Ed had no time 
to drive the impulsive terrier back. ‘Come 
along, then,” he yelled with fierce affection. 
The dog’s answering bark was lost in the 
storm of murderous sound. 

Fifty yards from the trench a Borage of 
machine-gun bullets passed within a few 
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inches of him, not with that vicious “‘phut” 

which bullets make a little distance off, but 
with one ¢lear-cut crackling sound as they 
grazed his head. Close overhead a host of 
projectiles plunging to their targets shat- 
tered the air with their monstrous rushing. 
Swinge—plunge—crump! they came, whizz- 
bangs in whistling coveys, H. E. shells coming 
down like wobbling pistons to crush into 
formlessness everything they found belovw. 
Once a whizzbang short, ricocheting, soared 
over Ed’s head like a tormented demon. 
Closer and closer to the wall of death hurried 
the two defenseless living things, an upright 
khaki form, a white dot faithfully trailing 
Bo loyal to his new master, Ed keeping the 
faith with the man who had befriended him; 
two puny things, yet because of the wor- 
ship burning within them, both greater 
than the brutish death which reached for 
them. 

They were almost under the barrage when 
Ed stopped, gasping, and tucked the dog 
under his arm. Shrieking, sobbing, the 
empty shrapnel cases tumbled end-over-end 
into the thick of the barrage. Great shell 
splinters sliced the air about them like blun- 
dering broadswords feeling for their victims 
through the murk. ‘We'll hit ’er together, 
Bo!” Ed yelled, “‘Let’s go!” As he charged 
in, those last words rang out glorious and 
grim—the slangy battle cry of an undefeated 
spirit. 

The ground quaked and swayed like the 
bubblings of some gigantic brew, once a 
spouting wall of earth folded over with a 
searing roar and half buried both of them, 
but Ed clawed free, holding grimly to his 
little comrade. A second concussion struck 
him with stunning force, carrying away his 
tin hat, seemingly ripping his clothing from 
him, but he reeled on, his body forgotten, his 
faith in Major Howard a shining lamp 
which drew him on, and in his heart was a 
chanting resolve: ‘“‘We’ll make ’er yet, Bo— 
we'll make ’er yet.” Then when the mir- 
acle had happened and they were safely 
through, a salvo of tear shells descended 
with choked impact, popped softlyvand Ed 
tottered, blinded by their biting, sweetish 
fumes. 

He clawed his streaming eyes, rose and 
toppled into a fresh shell hole. It would be 
hours before he could see again. ‘Bo! Bo!’ 
he called. Recklessly he swung more to the 
left, felt himself slipping, and plunged head 
long into the communication trench up which 
they had come an hour ago. 

Then he felt a vibrant body pressed 
against his chest, Bo nuzzled him anxiously 
and whined. ‘You know this trench,” Ed 
told him in the anguish of defeat. ‘It'll 
take yuh home.” Ripping off a strip of 
puttee, he fumbled for the dog’s neck, found 
the message and tied it on firmly. ‘Go 
home! Go home to Harris!” Ed commanded 
wildly, pushing the terrier from him. Then 
on hands and knees he started to crawl toward 
the distant dugout. Both he and Bo were 
blinded, but the dog’s sense of smell would 
guide him to the signaller, if only he had 
obeyed the order. 

It seemed a long time before the changed 
tones of the shell fire heralded to Ed his dog’s 
success. From the Allied artillery areas 
guns began to thunder in retaliation, from 
the flanks of the menaced front enfilading 
machine guns chattered exultantly. And an 
hour later when the enemy attack had failed 
Harris found Ed in the trench beating the 
packed earth with his hands in weird jubila- 
tion, laughing riotously, his temporary blind- 
ness forgotten in the frenzy of realized suc- 
cess. 

But not until night had come and sight 
was returning to him did Ed, with Bo curled 
on the blanket beside him, glimpse Major 
Howard standing above him and-hear how 
surpassing that success had been. 

“Here’s news,” the commander told him. 
“The terrier—how do you spell his name? 
The colonel wants to know.” 

“B—o,” Ed told him. “That should 
look like him on paper. But why: 

“The colonel’s having him put on orders. 
He’s to be taken on the strength of the com- 
pany ‘from this date for forage, rations and 
discipline,’’’ Major Howard quoted. “You're 
to be his permanent O. C., and from what 
happened to. day I know he couldn’t have a 
better one.” Then the commander reached 
down and in his handshake Ed found things 
which words could not convey. 
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The Uniform is the real topmes i. . 2%. 


and it fits in with a real Scout’s winter activi- 





















We Pay the Shipping Charge! 


We pay the postage and freight on all equipment pur- 
chased from us by mail. The printed price is all you pay. 
We pay the rest and the savings are yours. 

It makes ordering by mail very simple. All orders are 
shipped within 24 hours afier we receive them. 


SEE EE 


Woolen Stuckin gs 





Very attractive and durable. Heavy yes on all wool stock- 
ings, made to give the utmost comfort and service. Reinforced 
heels and toes. Made from pure wool olive drab yarns. 
Turned down below knee. 

Price, $1.35 


No. 527 
Cotton Stockings 


Practical and durable. Exceptionally good quality heavy 
cotton stockings. Virtually holeproof. Flat knit feet; 
reinforced heels and toes. Medium heavy weight. 


No. 528 Price, 50c 
Official Boy Scout Belt 


Khaki belt; 114 inches wide, with gun-metal Scout buckle, 
with two belt hooks for carrying knife and rope. 


No. 529 Price, 50c 


‘BOY 








New York City Retail Store, 20 E. 33rd STREET 





You may order your Uniform or any article of equip- 
ment listed here or in the Boy Scout Catalog by mail. It 
is very simple, too. Write for an Order Blank. 





Two Books Every Boy Should Have! 





“HANDBOOK 
FOR BOYS” 
No. 3100—50c 
Gr 


“HANDBOOK 
FOR PATROL 
LEADERS” 


No. 3638—75c 





The 1930 Boy Scout Diary 


Contains many things a Scout wants to know together with 
helps, hints and space enough for him to make the notes he 
needs. It is entertaining, thrilling and useful. So compact 
that it can be easily carried in a pocket without knowing 
it is there. 


No. 3012 Price, 15c 


No article is 
official without it 


The Official Boy 
Scout Seal 




















SCOUTS OF ~4MERICA 


Send Your Order to the Nearest Service Station 
Eastern and Southern Area, 2 PARK AVE.—NEW YORK CITY 


ty and an outdoorsman’s atmosphere. 


The Official Boy Scout Uniform will stand 
the hardest test and still retain a smartness in 
appearance which makes for the neat, happy 
looking Scout on ‘“‘ parade.”’ 


Here are a few Uniform suggestions 
for Anniversary Week. 


The Official Boy Scout Hat 


The Hat is the most characteristic and popular part of the 
Uniform of the Boy Scout. No Uniform is complete without 
it. 

Low crown, wide brim, ventilated; silk band embroidered 
with the Official Boy Scout Insignia, detachable wind cord. 
Sizes 638 to 734, inclusive. 


No. 503 Price, $2.95 


Regulation Weight Breeches 


Made of standard khaki material. Equipped with 
belt loops, two front, two hip and one each pick. 
Legs laced below knee; to be worn with stockings. 
» Modeled full. Companion garment to No. 647 or No. 
648 shirts. All sizes. 


No. 651 Price, $2.40 


Regulation Weight Shirt 


Made of standard khaki material. Has loose fitting rolling 
collar with neckband, two outside Stanley square patch 
breast pockets, with flap to button down. Has lettering *‘ Boy 
Scouts of America’’ over right breast pocket. Coat style. 


Order by age size. 
No. 647 Price, $2.25 


Neckerchiefs 


Made of splendid quality Soisette. Size 28” x32”. Of ex- 
cellent appearance, strong and durable. Available in 16 plain 
colors and 13 color combinations. 


Plain color 
Combination color 


Price, 50c 
Price, 60c 


Neckerchief Slides 


To be worn with neckerchiefs and to coincide with color 
combination. 


Price, each 15c 


High Cut 
Blucher Boot 


This model of Official Boy 
Scout Shoes is, illustrated to 
the right and is also shown on 
the Scout in the above illustra- 
tion. Very popular with all 
outdoor boys at this time of 
the year. 


Sizes 1—6 $6.00 
Sizes 614—11 $7.00 


See Boy Scout 
Catalog for other 
model Official 
Boy Scout Shoes. 
















Mid-Western Area, 37 SO. WABASH AVE.—CHICAGO 


Western Area, 583 MARKET ST.—SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
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(LUBRICATING ALLOY) 


Coated A - *s 


and keep your gun as 
Bright and Clean as New 


All you have to do to keep a new 
gun clean and free from rust is 
to use WesTERN Lubaloy smoke- 
less .22 cartridges. An old gun, 
too, once you have scoured it 
good, will keep like new by 
shooting only Lubaloy smoke- 
less .22's. 


They won't rust your gun! Cleaning is 
unnecessary! . . . But more than that, the 
bullets are coated with shining Lubaloy 
that makes them gleam like ‘Bullets of 
Gold!’’ Lubaloy eliminates the need for 
a coating of gummy grease. Keeps hands 
and pockets clean. Lint and grit won't 
stick to the cartridges and get into 
your gun. 

Dealers everywhere sell Western, the 
World's Champion Ammunition. Write 
us for interesting free booklets. 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
254 Hunter Ave., East Alton, Ill. 
Branch Offices: Hoboken, N. J.; San Francisco, Cal, 









Twentieth Anniversary 
HE week of February 7th 
to 13th, 1930, is going to 

be a great week in the history 

of Boy Scout work. Hereto- 
fore most of the fun, adven- 
ture, hikes, camping, birth- 
day celebrations in behalf of 

Boy Scout work, has been cel- 

ebrated in the larger towns 

and cities of the nation, but 
now that there is a Depart- 
ment of Rural Scouting and 

a definite program of Scouting for country 

boys, many things can be developed and en- 

joyed by our Rural Scouts. There are thou- 
sands of farm boys belonging to Rural Troops, 

Farm, or Home Patrols, and many thousands 

of Lone Scouts scattered throughout the nation 

in the rural areas, who are planning a regular 
birthday party for Scouting and will ar- 
range in the family 
circle to celebrate the 
great event. Twenty 
candles will decorate 
the birthday cake; 
the Lone Scout Adult 

Leader, known as 

“Scout Friend and 

Counselor,” will be 

invited to this party. 

Sitting to the right of 

the Scout will be his 

father, then his 
mother, brothers and 
sisters; all partici- 
pating in a Scout 
birthday ceremonial. 
The Scout will lead 
the family circle in 
the Scout Oath; the 
conversation of the 
hour will be on Scout 
work, activities, ad- 
ventures and bene- 
fits. The party will 
close with the Scout 

Oath. 

Lift the curtain on 
Home Day of this 
celebration and see 
the picture of Lone 
Scouts in every part 
of the Nation and 
every State conduct- 
ing a ceremonial or 
birthday party. 


‘o Thee we 


Their lessons unfolding 


May we live and teach it 


Rural Scout National Service 


HE Twentieth National Birthday Party 

of Boy Scouts of America will be cele- 
brated during the week of February 7th to 
13th, 1930, by boys of Rural Troops, Farm 
Patrols, and Lone Scouts on the farm and in 
rural homes of the entire nation wherever a 
Boy Scout resides. One day of the week is 
set apart for National and Community 


service. During this week every farm boy, 
who is a Boy Scout of America, will participate 
in training for mobilization to fight forest 


and farm fires, to develop rural community 
fire companies or bucket brigades, to or- 
ganize first-aid service. This can be done by 
preparing a cabinet for First-Aid equipment 
for farm animals and livestock, and another 
one for First-Aid equipment for home use. 
_— attention should be given to the 
clean-up program; work will be promoted 
for reforestation and planting of shade and 
nut trees. Bird houses may be built for 
lacement in early Spring. (This work should 
gin in the Southern States during Anni- 
versary Celebration Week.) 


Look for the Sign 

NE of the interesting projects to be pro- 
moted aggressively during Anniversary 
Week, will be to make a Scout Sign and post 
it in the front dooryard of every farm Boy 
Scout residence. The objects of the sign 
are as follows: 

1. To help strangers in passing by and 
who may need the “Daily Good Turn” 
service of a Scout; an opportunity to locate 
a Prepared Scout quickly, in case of great 
need. 

2. To give craft training and personal 
pride on the part of the country boy in the 





fact that he is a Boy Scout and is struggling 


The 


Lone Scout 





ive all of our thanks. 
The Scout Oath, The Scout Law, 


To our youth in numbers untold. 
Our Motto, Our Good Turn; 


reat Spirit of Scouting we pray. 






to live up to the Oath, Law, 
and the game of “‘Prepared- 
ness.” 

3. To serve as a notice to 
strangers, who pass by the 
farm, that they may stop and 
make the acquaintance and 
pay a visit to the Lone Scout. 

4. To serve as a sign to the 
National Safety Council, the 
Red Cross Officials, county 
nurses, policeman, county 
sheriff and deputies, so that 
they will know where to go for help in case 
of emergency. 


Cleveland Lone Scout Tribes 


‘THE Cleveland Council is giving leadership 

to the Lone Scout program, through it’s 
Deputy Commissioner for Lone Scouts, Mr. 
Felix A. Danton. There are now eight active 
Tribes with a total 
membership of sixty- 
five Lone Scouts, 
mostly working boys 
of Cleveland, who 
cannot for good rea- 
sons follow the Troop 
program. 

During the past 
year they have had 
several Inter-Tribe 
ScoutcraftandSwim- 
ming meets, and 
have conducted sev- 
eral camping trips, 
including a Thanks- 
giving and Winter 
Camp. 

On this same page 
weare outlining three 
plans for conducting 
of Lone Scout Tribes. 
Every Lone Scout 
should belong to a 
tribe of some kind. 


Membership In- 
creases During 
Summer 
Months 
ig IS interesting to 

note that during 
the past summer, the 
Lone Scout Registra- 
tions for the months 
of May, June, July, 
and August, showed 
an increase each month over the preceding 
month in each Region. 


Lone Scout Birthday Party 


The following song may be used as a closing for the 
Birthday Celebration program described on this page. It 
is sung to the tune of ** Marcheta." 

Our Father in Heaven above us, we ask Thee 
For guidance in our daily task. 
May virtue and manhood stand strongly amongst us; 


National Committee Meeting 
HE National Committee on Rural Scout- 
ing and the Lone Scout Division met in 
Chicago, IIl., on December 2nd. Those in 
attendance were Mr. Walter W. Head, 
President of the BOY SCOUTS OF AMER- 


ICA; Chief Scout Executive James E. West; | 


Mr. John P. Wallace, Chairman of the Rural 
Committee; Hon. Frank O. Lowden, Mr. 
Burridge D. Butler; Dr. Tait Butler; Dr. 
C. B. Smith; Dr. C. J. Galpin. 


Questions and Answers 

Q. Where should the Lone Scout Tribe 
Chief insignia be worn? 

A. The Metal Badge worn by Tribe Chiefs 
is designed for the purpose of being worn on 
civilian clothes. It is not intended as a badge 
to be worn upon the regular uniform. Tribe 
Chief corresponds to President or Chairman 
of a group of organized boys. The office has 
no equivalent in other groups of Scouting. 

Q. How can a Lone Scout become a mem- 
ber of the “‘Grand Council of Lone Scouts’’? 

A. By getting into the program and be- 
coming a First Class Scout and earning one 
award higher than First Class rank. This 
automatically makes him a member of the 
“Grand Council of Lone Scouts,” and 
eligible to nomination and election to office, 
at the Annual Election. 

Q. Do Lone Scouts lose their rank or 
standing already earned if they transfer into 
Troop or Patrol Scouting? 

A. No. By filling out the Transfer Credit 
Blank, a Scout is given credit for all achieve- 


ments and may go on from that point to|}] 


the higher ranks in Scouting. 
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| Be Comfortable 
In Camp 


“Gold Medal” Folding Fur 
niture is the universal prei- 
erence of explorers and ex- 
perienced campers. Com- 


mander Byrd included 
“Gold Medpt” equipment 
to provide um com- 


fort and comvenience for his 
men and himself. 

“Gold Medal” Folding Fur- 
niture is strongly made. it 
folds compactly and is easily 
Carri about. Write for 
the 1930 catalog that illus- 
trates the complete “‘Gold 
Medal” Line. 


GOLD MEDAL 
FOLDING FURNITURE CO. 
1728B Packard Ave., Racine, Wis. 














Chair No. 35 
Made of seasoned 
hardwood. Frame 
is varnished. Will 
last a “‘lifetime.”’ 
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Meet Your 
New Helper 


He's Mr. 3-in-One, ready, willing and anxious 
to do all these things for you: 


Ol L your dandy tools, air rifles and regular 

guns, bicycles, roller skates, scooters, 
motors, mechanical toys—make them operate 
smoothly, freely— reduce wear— 


PREVE NT RUST and tarnish on the 


metal parts of every- 
thing you own, from pocket knife to bicycle— 


CLEAN and POLISH 2%?! Paint oné 


enameled parts. 


Put Mr. 3-in-One to work right now, keeping all 
your valued possessions in the ship-shape condition 
your parents have been urging you to keep them in. 


3-in-One is sold everywhere by good hardware, 
grocery, drug and general stores. Two-size Handy 
Oil Cans and three-size bottles. Be sure to ask 
for 3-in-One by name. 


Manufactured since 1894 
Three-In-One Oil Co., 130 William St., New York 
1 


Free Sample and Dictionary. _ —— 


- 
end thi Nn pe” 3-in-One OilCo. 
? , ae —=" 130 William St., N. Y. 


PT =" Please send sample of 3-in-One 

















ont - and Dictionary of Uses to 
Name 
’ 
Address i 
City ee i 
February 
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FOR ALL BOYS 








True Stories of Stars who were not “born’? but “made.’ No. 1 





How a high school “failure” 
beat out 2 ex-captains and 


became a college star 


Sx former captains, besides many other 
prep and high school stars, were on the 
freshman basketball squad of a certain great 
university in the Fall of 1926. Competition for 
the five regular positions was unusually stiff. 


And yet, when the team was finally picked, 
4 boy who hadn't been able to make his high school 
team the year before was playing regularly at 
left forward. 


That boy, even with his limited experience, 
“looked good’ to the coaches. They noticed 
him. He handled himself like a star and they 
gave him a lot of attention. They made him 
a star. 


If you take this suggestion to heart, you 
have the same chance. Don’t worry about 
your past record. In any sport, if you can 
“look good”’ to the coach, it doesn’t neces- 
sarily matter how much or how little you 
have played before. 


“Looking good’’ means handling yourself 
well. And one of the most important secrets 
of handling yourself well is footwork. You can 
tell a star athlete by the way his feet behave. 
They move like a flash yet he never stumbles 
or trips over them. They guide his body. 
They're like the rudder and propeller of a 
boat all in one. 


Learn to handle your feet. Star athletes in all 
sports are constantly training themselves in 
footwork. They know how valuable it is. 
They may be football stars or basketball stars 
or baseball stars, yet they are constantly 
boxing, jumping rope, playing handball, etc., 
—to train their feet. For this sort of workout 
there is only one best shoe—Keds, and they 


Keds “Attaboy”’ 


This new Keds model has lots of style and 
Strength. The same generous price range 
applies to this type of Keds. From $1.00 
to $3.50. 
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Keds “Gladiator” 


One of the many lace-to-toe Keds models 
that are just the thing for gym. You can pay 
as little as $1.00 for a shoe of this type. 
And if you want the best—$3.50. 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 


know it. That is why most of them wear Keds. 

There are good reasons for this. Keds are 
scientifically constructed athletic shoes. Keds’ 
““feltex’’ innersoles keep your feet snug and 
comfortable. Keds’ canvas tops are cool but 
they're tough. They stand the strain of fast 
play and give strong support to your ankles. 
Keds’ safety soles are made of soft rubber and 
they take hold like four-wheel brakes. 

Keds will help you to ‘‘look good.”’ 

You can get Keds at all the best shoe stores. 
They are not Keds unless the name ‘‘Keds”’ 
is on the shoe. Ask for Keds by name. 


Keds “Spring-step” 
A star basketball model worn by many 
champions. Keds basketball shoes start at 
$2.00—from there on up to $4.00. 






FOOTWORK BUILDS STARS 


Keds 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 

























Keds “Big Leaguer” 
Keds moulded-sole models, of which ‘‘Big 
Leaguer’’ is one, range in price from $2.00 
to $3.00. 
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Grow this to your mother, father, older 


sister or brother, aunt, uncle and other 


grown-up relatives and friends. It is of 


particular interest to them. 


HESE popular adult magazines all 
combine with BOYS’ LIFE at very 


special prices. 


WHEN you renew your subscription, 
the grown-ups can subscribe along 
with you for any one of these favorites 
at a specially reduced price, or if they 
want to subscribe for some boy as a gift 
they can also take advantage of these 
specials. 


Boys’ LIFE with— 


American Magazine 
and 
Woman’s Home Companion 


$4.75 


Regular Price $5.50 
Collier’s Weekly 


$3.50 


Regular Price $4.00 


Pictorial Review 


$2.50 


Regular Price $3.00 


Parents’ Magazine 
(Formerly called Children) 


$3.00 


Regular Price $4.00 


Review of Reviews 


$4.50 


Regular Price $6.00 
McCall’s Magazine 


$2.50 


Regular Price $3.00 


American Home 


$2.50 


Regular Price $3.00 


Good Housekeeping 


$4.75 


Regular Price $5.00 
Radio News 


$3.50 


Regular Price $4.50 


(Special Note) All BOYS’ LIFE agents are privileged to take orders for 
these combinations. Here’s a chance for sales. Call on all the homes in 


your locality and show the parents and friends of boys this list. 


Send in 


your orders and BOYS’ LIFE will pay you commission. If you are not 
a BOYS’ LIFE agent, write for sales outfit and information. 


Send All Orders To 


BOYS’ LIFE MAGAZINE 


2 Park Avenue 


DESK J 
New York City 
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MANY boys are thinking about taking up 

the subject of aviation as a serious 
study, and for many of these boys this 
knowledge may ultimately lead to a life- 
work and a future business career. There 
are many schools devoted entirely to prepa- 
ration for flying positions and executives in 
aviation companies; these schools are steadily 
increasing in number and those already 
established are increasing their facilities at ay 
rapid rate. Mr. C. M. Keys, President of 
the Curtiss Wright Corporation, Transcon- 
tinental Air Transport and Inter-Continental 
Aviation, Inc., one of the most widely in- 
formed men on aviation transportation and 
construction to-day, has stated that three- 
fourths of the risks in flying have been elimi- 
nated and air travel will soon be as safe as 
any other means. This is shown by the fact 
that the great insurance companies of the 
world will now write poli- 
cies at reasonable rates 
based upon their knowledge 
of the accurate and exten- 
sive records of travel in the 
air. As soon as the trav- 
eling public in America is 
educated to pay higher rates 
for greater speed, as they 
have already been in Europe, 
we will advance with great 
strides to put air transpor- 
tation upon a money-making 
basis in this country. 

Suppose you were twelve 
to fourteen years of age and 
you hoped to be in time an 
airman. What are some of 
the qualities that you should 
endeavor to develop, and 
what are the studies in 
your school that will help 
you to attain them? 

The first and most important in any under- 
taking is application. This means that you 
are able to concentrate your mind upon the 
subjects in hand and shut out all other 
things that have no connection with the 
particular object which you have in view. 
The study of mathematics is particularly 
good to develop the power of concentration, 
and if you have an opportunity to study 
higher mathematics in school, it will be of 
great value to you in all departments of 
engineering, designing and construction work, 
as everything is figured out on a perfect basis 
of computation. Geometry is especially val- 
uable, for design, for measuring wing angles 
and for problems of construction in general, 
as well as in navigation—finding latitude and 
longitude. 

The next important quality to develop is 
that of synchronization—the quality which 
enables you to do one thing after another, 
keeping perfect time, and to do one thing 
with relation to something else; this is the 
basis of rhythm and comes from the Greek 
words “syn,” meaning “together,” and 
“chronos,” meaning “‘time.” This quality 
is what makes a good musician or a good 
dancer, and it is necessary to be developed 
in your own muscular system—it is often 
noted that good dancers are usually good 
flyers. 

The next quality which is of special im- 
portance in flying is to have a well-developed 
sense of orientation. This means that you 
are able to tell direction by the points of the 
compass and relative direction between 
various points, and are always able to find 
your way. There is a legend that if guides, 
Indians, hunters, and men of the wilds of the 
great outdoors become lost or doubtful as 
to the direction in which they should go, 
they take themselves away from the party 
and go into a sort of trance, concentrating 
their minds until they feel an intuitive sense 
of the direction in which they must go; then 
they start off, following this inner conscious- 
ness, and it is usually correct. Their com- 
panions must be careful not to arouse them 
from this subjective state or question their 
actions, for if they do they intrude an ele- 
ment of doubt and the guide is awakened 
from this condition and loses his delicacy of 
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A helicogyre described with 
this story 





perception. The familiar case of a horse 
finding his way home is another example of 
this sense of orientation; other animals seem 
to have it to a marked degree, and the ability 
of homing pigeons to return to their cotes 
and salmon to their original spawning grounds 
after long excursions has always been a 
mystery to naturalists. 

This is closely allied to the development 
of the tactile sense which governs our ability 
to balance. You cannot see the air, you can 
only feel by the sensitiveness of the controls 
what is taking place in the condition of the 
airplane. Riding a bicycle, ice-skating, and 
the practice of gliding are well suited to 
developing this sense of balance. 

Another important study in your school 
work in preparation for aviation is geography, 
which develops the ability to visualize the 
relative position of different countries and 
places. This leads to the 
study of navigation, which 
also requires a knowledge of 
mathematics as an aid in 
laying out cross-country 
courses, to calculate the an- 
gles of drift and to determine 
latitude and longitude. The 
study of chemistry is also 
important and will be very 
useful to help you in under- 
standing the problems of 
the internal combustion 
engine, the composition of 
different kinds of fuel and 
oils as well as the dopes and 
other chemical compounds 
used in the construction of 
airplanes. Your study of 
languages will come in very 
handy, because many of the 
most important magazines 
and books about aviation 
are published in foreign languages, and you 
may have the good fortune to meet some of 
the great foreign pilots, and if you know their 
language you will be able to talk with them. 

Drawing, especially mechanical drawing, 
will help you. In reading blue-prints and 
making diagrams, places and charts, it will 
be of the greatest value. Physics is a par- 
ticularly important study for you, because 
it has to do with the action of hydraulics, 
air-pressures, and is necessary in the study 
of the action of the different instruments used 
in an airplane that depend upon physical 
laws, like the barograph, barometer and 
altimeter. 

Elementary mechanics, giving the mechan- 
ical laws governing construction and opera- 
tion of machines used in building aeroplanes, 
as well as that of the aeroplane motor itself, 
is of course a necessary study in preparation 
for taking up aviation. 

You see that many things that you are now 
studying in school—or that you have a 
chance to study—are directly preparing. you 
for your studies later on in an aviation 
school. They are also part of a good educa- 
tion as well as part of a prospective airman’s 
special equipment. You can be taking the 
first steps toward being an airman while you 
are still in high school, studying the regular 
courses, and if you study with that in mind 
and put your whole heart into it, you will 
make a better record in your high school 
course. 

Above all, keep your health sound, your 
head clear, and your eyes and ears alert and 
accurate. You will,need all your senses 
about you when you begin to fly, and a good 
Scout knows how to keep alert and alive. 

Walter Hinton, who was the pilot of the 
N C 4 on its first transatlantic flight and has 
had a very extensive opportunity to help men 
get into flying on account of being President 
of the Aviation Institute, in a recent book on 
“Opportunities in Aviation,” says: 

“Tt is more necessary that a man be 4 
pilot to be a success in this field, than that 
he be a locomotive engineer to achieve suc- 
cess in the railroad industry. Of the 
thousands of men and women who are at 
work in this new industry, less than 5 per 
cent are actual flyers.” 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


In a ground school you will have the fol- 
lowing courses: History and development of 
aviation, theory of flight, airplane structure 
and rigging, care, maintenance and inspec- 
tion of airplanes, and shop practice; theory 
of gas engines, type of engines (air-cooled 
and water-cooled), carburetion, ignition and 
lubrication, care and maintenance of engines, 
shop practice and trouble shooting; airplane 
instruments, engine instruments, use, proper 
functioning, care and construction; structure 
of atmosphere, pressure, temperature and 
humidity, weather maps, practical use in 
cross-country flying, navigation, which in- 
cludes maps, the compass, its construction, 
use and care, cross-country application, radio 
beacons, astronomical methods; use, care 
and maintenance of clothing, parachute, 
etc.; air commerce regulations, including 
classification of pilots, air traffic rules, De- 
partment of Commerce inspection require- 
ment, report required. 

The course on flying instructions will 
consist of: Dual Instructions; that is, pre- 
liminary flight, straight and level flying, 
climbs, gentle turns, glides, taxiing, take-offs 
and landings, stalls, tail spins, and Dual 
and Solo Practice, consisting of: vertical 
banks, eights, spirals, preparatory forced 
landing maneuvers, practice forced landings, 
wing overs, loops, barrel rolls, cross-wind 
landings and take-offs. 


The Helicogyre 

HE recent success of the Cierva Auto- 

gyro airplane has directed the attention of 
aeronautical engineers to the possibilities of 
improving this type of machine. The impor- 
tant point of this autogyro is that it can rise 
and descend almost vertically from the ground | 
and requires the minimum distance for landing 
and taking off. The wind-mill wings in the | 
autogyro are revolved by the action of the wind 
passing by them as the plane moves forward. 

The. latest development in the revolving 
wing airplane is called the “‘Helicogyre”’ and 
in this machine small light motors and small 
propellers are placed at the ends or near the 
ends of the revolving wings which causes 
them to maintain their rotary motion, sus- 
taining the airplane in the air even though 
the fuselage may stand still. 

The French Government has been ex- 
perimenting with machines of this type called 
a rotating wing plane and the English Gov- 
ernment has been building a similar type of 
craft at the works of Messrs. Saunders and 
Cowes. It is a four-wing two-seater with a 
Bristol “‘Cherub” motor at the extremity of 
each, and in addition has a forward propelling 
engine. This is the invention of M. Isacco 
and several flights have already been made. 
The Chauviere Company in France are also 
building a similar type of rotating airplane 
which they call a “‘Gyroptere.” 
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But, withal, so the tradition says, there 
was one thing this bold man was almost 
pathetically apprehensive of. With all his 
heart he dreaded the thought of being 
scalped by his Apache enemies. 

Whether or not such an unusual consum- 
ing fear in a man of his brave and hardy 
type was due to some deep seated supersti- 
tion one can only conjecture, but it would 
appear that such was the cause. 

And so, fearful lest even after he was 
dead and buried the vengeful Apaches might 
find his grave and dig up his body and scalp 
him, he begged his friends to be sure, in 
case of his death, to inter his remains in 
some secure place where there would be no 
possibility of his enemies molesting him in 
his last long sleep. 

When death eventually claimed him the 
other hardy pioneers gathered in from the 
surrounding country with the intention of 
fulfilling his oft-repeated request. 

A suitable and secure place was sought 
for his final rest. The great block of stone 
in the little open flat suggested the best 
solution to the perplexing problem. At that 
time it stood precariously on a slight eminence 
of crumbly, rotten rock, leaning decidedly 
northward in the direction of the rippling 
Bonito Creek, but a short distance away. 

Accordingly, a grave was cautiously exca- 
vated as close as possible under the leaning 
fragment, and with due ceremony the body 
of the pioneer interred therein. Then all 
the available horses and oxen brought in from 
up and down the valley were pressed into 
service. Dozens of tough rawhide ropes were 
secured to the great rough block of stone and 
the animals attached. 

By dint of vigorous prying and heaving 
and pulling it was toppled over from its 
crumbly, insecure pedestal and slid a few 
feet down the slight declivity to the north, 
burying the new grave securely under its 
ponderous bulk, forever guarding the scalp of 
the old pioneer from the vengeful red men. 

Through the many succeeding years it 
has stood there, a fit monument to one who 
helped make that rugged country safe for 
settlers to come into. Warring Apaches no 
longer roam at will over the country. Most 
of the old warriors have long since departed 
on the long trail to the Shadow Land, and 
the very few remaining ones live peaceful 
lives within the confines of the Mescalero 
Apache Indian Reservation off to the south- 
west. The narrow valley is now one long, 
winding oasis, dotted with thriving orchards 
and small, productive farms, leaving little to 
give the casual traveler any hint of the trouble- 
some and dangerous days of the past. 

Occasionally one may be fortunate enough 
to meet an ancient and withered Mexican 
or, more rarely now, a feeble, gray-haired 
white man who can recall the circumstances 
of the unique burial, but their number is 
rapidly decreasin 


Few persons, save the immediate descend- | 
ants of the old-timers of the region, know 
anything of the event. Year by year 
thousands of motorists travel over the 
Bonito Valley highway in their cars, passing 
within a few feet of the great rock, and while 
some may comment upon its great size and, 
perhaps, conjecture as to the possible cause 
of its being there, yet scarcely one of them 
will ever dream that such an interesting 
tradition is connected with that solitary 
fragment tumbled down in ages past from 
the steep and cliffy hill towering off to the 
southward a ways. 


Grand Canyon Rim to Rim Hike 
By Clarence Wagner 
TRAWBERRIES picked from the vine; | 
a snowstorm; barren plateaus; tropic | 
heat; luxurious vegetation. Those are a few | 
of the varied elements the Boy Scouts of | 
Williams, Arizona, experienced on their | 
seventy mile hike through one of the wonders | 
of the world. | 

It was late one June evening when twenty- | 
three Scouts wound their way down the | 
Kaibab Trail. A fierce wind blew the| 
powdered sandstone trail-dust with stinging | 
force in their faces. Glow-worms, the mod- | 
ern cliff-dwellers of the canyon, like scattered | 
stars dotted the mighty precipices. As the 
boys dropped rapidly down the steep trail 
here and there great isolated pinnacles, the 
Temples of the canyon, thrust their abrupt | 
summits higher and higher into the starry | 
firmament. Two thousand feet below the 
rim and the wind had stopped. When the | 
group maintained silence for a moment, a | 
mighty, enveloping quietness reigned su- | 
preme. Still another drop of two thousand | 
feet, the boys, standing on the Archean 
strata, marveled that a river could roar so 
fiercely. Another thousand foot drop, and 
the group was crossing the four hundred foot 
bridge, suspended on cables, high above the 
river, the narrow pathway swaying to the 
touch of treading feet like the gentle swells 
of the ocean. Once across, packs were 
dropped, blankets unrolled, and tired bodies 
relaxed. 

Two mornings later the most beautiful 
trail in the canyon was covered. All of it 
was gouged out of the rock. At times it 
was roofed by rock as the path was cut along 
the surface of perpendicular cliffs, hundreds 
of feet straight down, and hundreds of feet 
straight above. At noon, the North Rim 
was reached, with its 8,300 foot altitude. 
The country was covered with virgin timber, 
great pines transmitted the messages of the 
winds, certainly to us, and perhaps to the 
graceful deer roaming numerously about, 
gazing fearlessly at the interlopers, and 
bouncing easily away if any boys came too 
near. 

It was a great trip. And next year will 
be a greater. 
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OFF FORM 
ALL LAST WINTER 


|... this season Ned is. 
the fastest man on the ice!’ 


How a simple training 
stunt helped him back 
to tip-top shape 


FLASH of ctrimson—Ned had 
broken through again—tearing 
down the ice like the wind. No one 
fast enough to head him off. A clear 
shot for the cage. Zing—right past 
the goalie and in. Ned scores again. 
No two ways about it—he’s the 
fastest player on the ice. And yet, 
last season he only played part of 
one game. Big—a smart hockey 
player—but off form all winter. 
Sickness sapped his pep. One cold 
after another—then the grippe— 
robbed him of all staying power. 
But not this year. Now he’s train- 
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PROTECTS HEALTH 














ing hard and guarding against sick- 
ness, too. 

Twenty-seven diseases may be 
caused by germs picked up by the 
hands, health authorities report. 

Athletes,coachesand trainersknow 
that Lifebuoy, the Health Soap, is an 
effective safeguard against sicknesses 
that keep good players out of the 
game. Its antiseptic lather removes 
germs as well as dirt. 


Healthy complexions, too 


Lifebuoy is the soap that thousands 
of boys use every day for face, hands, 
and bath. It’s just great for the com- 
plexion. Helps to clear away the 
redness and blotches that are such 
trials to lots of young fellows. And 
it’s good for your hair and scalp. 
You'll like everything about Life- 
buoy, including its extra-clean scent. 


Mail the coupon today for a Wash-up 
Chart and a “‘get acquainted”’ cake of 
Lifebuoy. Play the ‘‘Wash-up"’ game 
every day as a part of your training to 
keep in tip-top form. 
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Keep fit 


in winter! 


THERE’S not so much sun- 
shine in winter. The oppor- 
tunity for outdoor, health- 
building sports is limited. 

Kellogg’s ALL-BRAN is a 
health food that has gained 
wide popularity with boys all 
over the country. Its delicious, 
crisp flavor and its effective- 
ness in keeping the system 
clean of waste have made 
ALL-BRAN a great favorite 
with boys who know how to 
keep fit. Kellogg’s ALL-BRAN 
is roughage—it is an essential 
in keeping the system “hitting 
on all eight!” Besides, ALL- 
BRAN contains abundant iron, 
which makes cheeks rosy and 
increases “‘that old fighting 
spirit!” | 

Eat two tablespoons with 
milk or sprinkled over other ce- 
reals at breakfast. ALL-BRAN 
is made by Kellogg in Battle 
Creek. 
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who stood next behind him, awaiting his 
turn. 

As the announcer lifted his megaphone to 
call Graham, the group at the tower top 
fell silent an instant. Then Don leaned 
forward and in a low voice said: ‘‘Good luck, 
chum!” 

“Thanks!” Graham called as he shot over 
the rounded edge and into the narrow path 
leading straight down. 

The incline was of terrific steepness and in 
an instant the boy was rushing at railroad- 
speed for the upcurving take-off leaping up 
at him. 

There was a beautiful lift of the entire body 
at the lip of the built-up jump, and then, arms 
gracefully extended, a swift, bird-like flight 
out and down toward the river, a perfect land- 
ing and a bullet-like race down the hill. 

The markers made their measurements 
and quick on their announcement came a 
frenzied series of shrieks and yells of ap- 
proval and admiration! 

Again the landing was raked and word 
passed up that all was clear below. 

“Don Mackenzie!” bawled the announc- 
ing megaphone, and the crowd held its breath 
once more in anticipation. 

With reason too! The performance that 
Graham had presented so acceptably, though 
to the more sophisticated and understanding 
onlookers with an indefinable suggestion of 
effort, Mackenzie duplicated with an ease 
and nonchalance that bespoke unmistakably 
the actual master of the game. 

Again the crowd went wild with enthusi- 
astic applause, and settled to the enjoyment 
of the work of the competitors who would 
jump again before these two once more 
appeared. 

Here and there in the crowd, and among 
the judges, was some little wondering com- 
ment. Graham had made the longest jump 
in the first series! 

Though either Mackenzie or Graham was 
apparently favorite with the spectators for 
the final decision of the judges, the thing 
was by no means an assured issue. 

Each of the other contestants was an ex- 
ceedingly able skier, and by the time the last 
of the three series of jumps was about to 
begin, so close was the general showing that 
the excitement among the spectators was at 
fever heat. 

The first man fell short and broke a ski, 
which threw him out of the running. The 
second and third merely duplicated what they 
had already done. The fourth man unex- 
pectedly advanced his former record by’ two 
inches and the crowd went crazy! 

So far, Graham stood to win. Mackenzie’s 
first jump had fallen short of Graham’s, and 
his second one put him exactly in Bob’s 
tracks! Out in the crowd it was being con- 
fidently announced that Mackenzie was sav- 
ing himself for the last jump, and would put 
it all over his opponents. 

The two boys stood alone now at the top 
of the tower. Graham would be called in a 
moment. 

“Bob let yourself go a little more as you 
take the jump, you know what I mean? 
I heard Burridge say you’re tightening up a 
little too much, and chum, you’re going to 
win this! Give me your hand.” 

“Don’t be kidding me, Don, it’s easy stuff 
for you.” 

They shook, smiling into each other’s eyes, 
and in a moment Bob was on his way down, 
to win or lose the Phillips Scholarship, and all 
it meant to him in his now unpleasantly- 
altered circumstances in life. 

At the very edge of the jump he remem- 
bered Don’s advice to loosen up. As he shot 
out into the air there was a small, splinter- 
ing sound at the lip of the wooden take-off 
from which he leaped. It did not interfere 
with his jump however, and a man threw 
down a pad on the table in the judges’ stand, 
and turned in exasperation to the official 
nearest him. ‘‘What’s the use?” he cried 
out, “You can’t pick holes in perfection! 
Mackenzie’s been doing it all afternoon, 
now Graham’s got it! You’ll never beat such 
jumping form as this.” 

The marker who announced the result of 
each jump, s megaphone at mouth, 
waiting for the crowd to become quiet enough 
to hear what he had to say. 

He said it, and for an instant there was a 
silence of seeming non-comprehension. Then 
there rose such a shout of utter delight as 
outdid easily all the other manifestations of 


a very noisy afternoon. Bob had beaten 
the day’s record by a clean four inches! 

High up at the tower top, standing alone, 
waiting his call to the final effort, Don 
Mackenzie heard and understood. There 
flashed across his bronzed face a smile of 
almost girlish tenderness at the tribute to 
his pal’s success. In the same instant there 
rose again a temptation that had been lifting 
its head persistently in Don’s mind all the 
afternoon. 

With a lingering trace of the smile that had 
lain in his eyes a moment still shining there, 
he slipped from the tower top and raced 
for the take-off, the issue in his mind still 
undecided. 

It was another perfect leap! The judges 
dropped score books and pencils to join in 
the applause, but the markers down the hill 
looked wonderingly at each other—Bob 
Graham had won the championship inches 
ahead of Mackenzie, former title-holder! 

Dr. Bronson, who had spent the afternoon 
near the judges’ stand, and had now mounted 
the steps leading to it, turned to Mr. Bur- 
ridge. 

“Bring Graham up here, if you can get 
hold of him, Arthur, will you?” he said. 

But Graham was already on the way. As 
Mackenzie made the last jump of the after- 
noon, Bob reached the neighborhood of the 
markers, on his way back up the hill. 

The crowd broke bounds, swarmed noisily 
out onto the steep landing place, and seized 
the boy. In a moment his skis were slipped 
off and he was lifted with much chaffing and 
noisy congratulation to the shoulders of a 
group of fellows who then started up the 
steep hill with him. At the judges’ stand he 
was thrust in over the railings, and found 
himself grasping the principal’s hand and 
— uncertainly into that gentleman’s 

ace. 

In the comparative silence that followed, 
Dr. Bronson wrung Bob’s hand warmly. 
“T’'ll have something to say to you to-night 
Graham, in the auditorium. Just now, 
heartiest congratulations to you; you’ve done 
splendid work, the school is proud of you!” 

Then there were cheers for Bob, for Dr. 
Bronson, for the school, and for sundry other 
persons and institutions. Afterwards the 
crowd began to thin as its members departed 
toward the car-line station and the city. 

By half-past eight o’clock it was grati- 
fyingly obvious that the Parents’ Night 
arranged by the social committee for the 
evening following the ski championships, 
was going to be an entire success. 

Already a large number of visitors had been 
made welcome and the whole school was over- 
run with students and their guests, enjoying 
the varying entertainment that had been 
arranged for their pleasure. 

Dr. Bronson and Mr. Burridge, free for a 
moment, walked back and forth in a passage 
near the principal’s office, in deep and 
earnest conversation. 

At an end of their walk they were ap- 
proached by Don Mackenzie’s father, with 
whom both shook hands cordially. 

“T’m glad you’ve come, Mr. Mackenzie,” 
the principal declared. “Mr. Burridge and 
I have just been talking over a rather remark- 
able situation. You're interested, in a way. 
Suppose we ask Mr. Mackenzie into my 
office now, Arthur, and talk it over with him?’ 

“By all means, sir, a good idea.” 

They entered the office, and Burridge 
turned a key against possible interruption. 
They sat down, and the two school men 
looked somewhat hesitantly at Mr. Macken- 
zie. 

“T wonder,” said that gentleman, “if I 
don’t know already what you have in mind. 
It concerns Don, doesn’t it? and his friend, 
Bob Graham? I was at the park this after- 
noon and saw the ski-jumping you know.” 

A look of relief passed over the faces of the 
doctor and the physical director. “It was 
about Don, yes,” the principal agreed. 

“Then, perhaps, I had better tell you a 
little story before we go on. It won’t take 
more than about two or three minutes.” 

“By all means,” said Dr. Bronson, smiling 


now. 

“Tt’s a little yarn about the gold-rush into 
Yukon a few years ago. There was a raft of 
broken timbers from a smashed scow, going 
through a rapids. There were two men 
clinging to it, but they were pulling it under, 
it couldn’t save both! One of them pulled 
the other up onto the raft securely, against 
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his will almost, then dropred off in the boil- 
ing, icy water and disappeared. It was a 
case of one man’s life for another’s, so far as 
could be humanly estimated at that moment 
though through God’s mercy at the last 
neither man was drowned. 

“The man who dropped off the raft, gentle- 
men, was Bob Graham’s father, and the fellow 
for whom he put aside his chance of life that 
day, is sitting here before you! My son Don 
knows this story. 

“‘Now, add to that the financial calamity 
that has overtaken Mr. Graham here in the 
city, and you'll have some idea how I'd 
have felt if my son had stood between Bob 
— and this Phillips Scholarship to- 

y!” 

The three looked understandingly at one 
another. 

“Tt was a tremendous thing if Don did 
what we think, Mr. Mackenzie,” Arthur 
Burridge declared. ‘‘And he did it so 
cleverly I never suspected at, the moment, 
neither did Dr. Bronson. Only when I got to 
thinking it over, did I realize that something 
queer had happened. Dr. Bronson was think- 
ing along the same line. 

They rose, and the principal shook the 
visitor’s hand once more, in a long, under- 
standing grip. Burridge’s face was beaming 
and puzzled at the same time. 

“Mr. Mackenzie,” the doctor said, “I 
told Bob Graham this afternoon that the 
school was proud of him for what he had 
done. I meant it, and I mean it now; I had 
no idea then that a still finer thing had been 
done right before my eyes!” 

There came at the door a determined 
knocking and an urgent request for the 
principal. 

‘A boy who could stand, as I believe Don 
did to-day,” he went on, while Burridge 
opened the door and slipped out to ward off 
the interruption, “‘with such a success in his 
grasp as our school ski championship has 
come to mean, and who could calmly put it 
away from him in favor of a friend whose 
need was greater than his own—such a thing, 
I say, Mackenzie, may be entirely unethical, 
but it is the act of a gallant gentleman! 
Think what it would mean if I could go out 
to the auditorium now and tell the school 
what we believe has happened! We can’t do 
that, of course, we can’t say a word about it!” 


H4? the benevolent conspirators been 

aware however, of certain happenings 
that had taken place in the neighborhood of 
the big ski jump late that afternoon, they 
would undoubtedly have been still more 
deeply puzzled. 

It was after the crowd of contestants and 
onlookers had taken cars for the city, and 
the park was beginning to grow gloomy in 
the dusk of the early winter night. A 
teacher who had arrived early after noon, 
the better to ensure a vantage point from 
which to view the jumping, had profited by 
his foresight in that he had preempted for 
himself a position close to the framework 
supporting the lip of the lofty take-off. From 
this point he had an uninterrupted view of 
each jumper as he came down the steep 
slide and took to the air at the bottom of it. 

Watching with complete attention and 
with nothing to distract his interest, he was 
a bit of a skier himself and knew thé fine 
points when he saw them, he saw Graham 
tush down in his final jump, and heard also 
as the boy leaped, the small, splintering 
sound that seemed to come from the neigh- 
borhood of the take-off edge. 

He watched and listened suspiciously as 
Mackenzie came down in the final jump of the 
afternoon. It seemed to him that some swift, 
indefinable thing happened at the very in- 
stant the skis shot from the framework out- 
ward into the air, and he heard again a slight 
splinterixg or rubbing sound, he was sure. 
Then he watched with profound admiration 
Mackenzie’s magnificent leap and perfect 
landing below. After that he joined the gar- 
tulous crowd milling toward the car station. 

On one pretext and another however, he 
avoided entering a car, and at last all the 
people had gone and he stood alone at the 
little station in the thickening murk of night. 

It was only a matter of a few minutes to 
return to the tall ski-jump thrusting it 
braced form into the darkening sky. He 
climbed nimbly up the scaffolding and in 4 
moment stood on a brace at the lip of the 
take-off. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


This take-off consisted of three boards, 
over which, lengthwise, the contestants 
from above rushed swiftly out into open 
space. There was a smoothly-packed coating 
of an inch or two of snow, leading to the 
outer edge where the skis leaped off. 

The teacher was very particular not to dis- 
turb this snow and the ski tracks upon it. 
He hoisted himself well up, and carefully 
scratched a match on a board. The flame 
shone up clearly and brightly in the motion- 
less, frosty air, and in an instant the man 
had seen the thing he was looking for. 
One of the last pair of skis that had gone 
over the packed snow, had slid sidewise 
ever so little at the very moment when 
the man above must have been pressing for 
the leap! 

The match burned down and scorched a 
little the fingers of the preoccupied man hold- 


threw his weight carefully upon the side of 
the take-off next him—there followed the 
small sound of rubbing or splintering wood! 
At the very outer edge of the slide a cross- 
piece nailed beneath had given way slightly 
at one side and an edge of the take-off gave 
when weight was put upon it! 

Five minutes later the teacher was on his 
way again to the car station. 

“That thing gave out as Graham took his 
last jump,” he said to himself, “and it gave 
again and threw Mackenzie sidewise when he 
went over it. How he managed that per- 
fect jump in spite of it, beats me! He knew 
it, too, of course he did! It killed his distance 
for that jump; it probably cost him the 
championship. 

“Still,” he concluded, as a car came 
around the loop and stopped to take him 
on; “it’s none of my business, of course.” 




















ing it. He gently blew out the flame and And, of course, it wasn’t! 
That Dumb Dunk a 
(Concluded from page 17) | 
tremendous. On Fair days it isa jam. On angrily sent it back. I looked at him, 


a combination of Saturday and Fair day it 
looks like the pictures of Fifth Avenue and 
Forty-second Street, except for the watering 
trough and the real horse-and-buggies. The 
Police Department of Piketon is a good man, 
but he’s needed elsewhere on Fair days, and a 
Scout acts as traffic cop. 

Dunk was the traffic cop. 

I watched him with admiration. Did a 
Ford stall at the crucial moment, Dunk held 
up traffic both ways until the power plant 
functioned again. Did a country couple, 
venturing into town behind old Dobbin, get 
tangled up with a truck, a motorcycle, and a 
bus at one and the same time, Dunk knew 
just what to do, and the flow of traffic was 
seldom jammed. I was about to go up and 
pass the time of day with him when a 
stranger spoke to me. 

“‘Who’s the traffic cop?”’ he asked. 

“One of the Scouts,” I said. 

“Pretty bright fellow, eh?” 

How Dunk hated that classification. 
“No,” I said sarcastically. ‘‘He admits he’s 
the dumbest Scout in the state.” 

The stranger eyed me sharply as if to see 
whether or not I meant it, and then stepped 
into traffic and spoke to Dunk. He opened 
his coat a little as though to display a badge 
and soon left. 

“Who’s your friend?” I asked Dunk as he 
stopped one stream of traffic and started 
another. 

“State police,” he said briefly. “The 
Governor is attending the Fair and will be 
along soon. The police wants me to stop 
cross traffic when the Court House clock 
says exactly three o’clock. The Governor 
and his party will be by then, and they don’t 
want to be held up by traffic. 

“Don’t run off,” he added as I started to 
leave. ‘Hang around and see the Governor.” 

“Wait thirty minutes to see him!” I ex- 
claimed. ‘Not while there’s a Fair on.” 

“Suit yourself,” said Dunk. “I’ve an idea 
the Governor is going to be worth waiting 
to see. Of course,” he added casually, 
“it’s probably like most of my dumb ideas.” 

A team of horses couldn’t have dragged 
me away after that. I remained in the vicin- 
ity and amused myself by watching the crowd 
of miners, farmers, townfolk, mountaineers, 
oil workers and the like that thronged the 
streets. When that palled I watched the 
endless line of automobiles that passed up and 
down. Nice to be a governor and have the 
traffic your way everywhere you went. 

At a quarter to three o’clock, Dunk asked 
me to take his place fora moment. He went 
down the cross street, spoke to the driver of 
a large truck that was unloading there, and 
soon returned. It took him five minutes to 
one the traffic that I turned back to 

ri 


The hands of the old clock of the Court 
House crawled up the face and chopped off 
the minutes, one by one. As it neared three 
O'clock the traffic seemed to thicken, but I 
Counted the cars per minute and found it 
just the same. I again looked at the clock. 
It was just striking three. At the same mo- 
ment Dunk’s traffic whistle sounded, and I 
looked around to watch the traffic clear. 

It didn’t clear as it should, and something 
added the last straw to Dunk’s patience. He 
shouted orders and then countermanded them. 
He forced some traffic to start across, and then 


amazed. This was not the Dunk I knew. 
He had gone wild, and the remorseless flow of 
traffic jammed and piled up in angry waves 
of confusion, shouting, blaring of horns, 
vituperation of drivers, and the most com- 
plete chaos I had ever seen anywhere. 

Out of the upheaval Dunk finally opened 
a lane in one of the cross streets. There, I 
thought, is where the Governor will go, and 
not down Main Street. At the same instant 
a car forced its way through the traffic and 
came to a dead halt. It was a long, powerful 
boat, and some one in the front seat was 
swearing beautifully at Dunk. It looked like 
the state policeman who had warned him of 
the Governor’s arrival. Dunk shrugged his 
shoulders helplessly and pointed down the 
cross street, where some degree of traffic 
order had been restored. The car shot off 
down this street, but hardly had it left the 
crossing when a huge truck drove out from 
a side street and completely blocked this 
exit. 

Things were happening so quickly that I 
couldn’t follow them. I saw another car 
race up to Dunk, and saw him point down the 
cross street. Several men, armed with 
pistols, jumped out of this car and ran toward 
the blocked car ahead. Men were jumping 
from this car and running in all directions, 
but the crowd had grasped that something 
was afoot and effectually prevented their 
escape. I went over to Dunk. 

““You’ve held back on me,” I said severely. 
“What’s up?” 

Before he could answer a group of men sur- 
rounded us. They were armed, and were 
guarding a quartet, among which I recognized 
the erstwhile state policeman. 

“Great work, Dunk,” one of the men said. 
““We’ve never have caught ’em if they’d 
got on the open road.” 

“Isn’t the Governor with them?” asked 
Dunk in surprise. 

The man laughed. “Fifty thousand dol- 
lars from the bank is with ’em. Beats me 
how you knew it.” 

“That’s funny,” said Dunk. “One of 
them told me the Governor was coming by 
at three o’clock, and to clear traffic for him. 
I was trying so hard to keep it clear that I 
got it all balled up.” 

“Sure,” laughed the other. ‘‘That’s why 
you told the truck driver to be there.” 

“T wanted to be sure no traffic came 
through from that direction,” explained 
Dunk. “It was awfully dumb of me.” 

“Yes, wasn’t it!” laughed the bankers. 
They knew Dunk. 

When they left and traffic resumed its 
normal flow, I collared Dunk. 

“You’re not going to get away,” I said 
grimly, “until you explain how you knew 
they were going to rob the bank.” 

“T didn’t know,” said Dunk, “‘or I would 
have warned the bank beforehand.” 

“You knew something was up,” I insisted. 
“ How.” 

“Well,” said Dunk, “the badge of that 
alleged state policeman was nice and bright. 
Our state badge is a dull bronze.” 

“That wasn’t all?” 

“T happened to recall that the Governor 
was in Washington seeing about Federal 
Road Aid. Say, Archibald, wasn’t that a 
terrible traffic jam.” 

“Tt was terribly dumb of you,” I said. 
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Adventures of Ted Smart 
No. 10 





Ted Loses The Battle 


“Charge,’’ shouted Ted to his army, and the air was immedi- 
ately filled with flying snowballs, loud yells and mingled thuds and 


grunts as the missiles hit an opponent. 


(Ted was captain of the 


attacking party and Bill was captain of the defenders of the fort.) 


“Don’t let ’em gain, boys. 


Hold this fort, or we are goners. 


Ouch, that one hurt. Come on boys, five minutes more and we’ll 


© 99 
win. 


Five minutes seemed a short time to the boys, for a good old 
snowball fight was great fun. However, the time was soon up and 


Bill’s men still held the fort. 


“Great work, Bill,’ said Ted as the two started home. “Did you 


get hurt?” 


“No damage to amount to anything, Ted. What’ll we do after 


lunch?” 


“Let’s experiment with that Chemcraft you won last week at 


Browning King’s.” 


“Gee, that’s a swell idea. But say, when are you going to get 
one? You'll use all my chemicals up.”’ 


“Don’t worry,” laughed Ted. 


“I’m going down to Browning 


King’s Saturday. I think I have enough points to win one. You 
can use mine then. One for all and all for one.” 
“That’s alright if you don’t get all.” 
“Oh, shut up,”’ and the two boys fell into a snowbank as they 


tried to wash each other’s face. 


* * 


* * 


Beta Kappa Beta prizes can be used in any sort of weather, 
winter or summer, spring or fall, and include such a worthwhile 
variety as Chemcraft sets, watches, baseball equipment, football 
equipment and many others. It is very easy to join Beta Kappa 
Beta and then you become a part of a great national fraternity 
with over 200,000 boy members. Why not stop in at the nearest 
Browning King store and find out about the fraternity? Or, if this 
is inconvenient, write Beta Kappa Beta, 260 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, and you will receive full details. 

Ted Smart has another date with you here next month. 


Drowning King & Co. 


Browning King Stores 


ANN ARBOR, Mich., 319 So. Main St. 
*BROOKLYN, N. Y., Fulton St. at 
DeKalb Ave. 


*CHICAGO, Monroe & Wabash. 
CINCINNATI, 4th & Race Sts. 
*CLEVELAND, 419 Euclid 
Euclid Ave. at 107th St. 
DENVER, 1624-30 Stout St. 
DETROIT, Washington Blvd. at Grand 


River 
EVANSTON, IIl., 524-26 Davis St. 
*KANSAS CITY, Mo., Grand Ave. & 


11th St. , 
*MILWAUKEE, 224 Wisconsin Ave. 


Ave. 


MINNEAPOLIS, Nicollet at Eighth St. 
*NEW YORK, 1265 Broadway, at 32d St. 
*OMAHA, Cor. 15th & Douglas Sts. 
*PHILADELPHIA, S. W. cor. 16th & 


Chestnut Sts. 
*PITTSBURGH, 439-441 Wood St. 
‘orbes & Meyran Ave. 
Ne Adtech Westminster & Eddy 


Sts. 
*ST. LOUIS, 916-918 Olive St. 
*ST. PAUL, Robert at 6th St. 
"SEATTLE, 2d Ave. & University St. 
WORCESTER, Mass., Central Bldg.. 
324 Main St. 
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OH MY, 


what a mouth 


for PIE! 


AY... Meal times are only jes’ 
practice for that guy.He packs 
away the pie whenever hecan get 
it...An’ it always tastes good too! 


You know why? 


Because he keeps his teeth as 
clean as a whistle...tunes’em up 
twice a day with Colgate’s jes’ 
as carefully as he tunes up the 
family car. 


Cleanliness starts with the teeth, 
says Jim, so he cleans his teeth 
—with Colgate’s. Delicious and 
peppy, Colgate’s breaks into a 
racing foam the moment it’s 
brushed on teeth. This active 
foam rushes through the mouth, 
sweeping away all impurities— 
sweetening all surfaces—bright- 
ening, whitening the teeth... 
pepping up the gums... making 
the mouth feel healthy—and 
zowie! How clean! 


Try a tube on our say-so. Just 
mail the coupon. 


































Try Colgate’s one week—FREE 
COLGATE’S Dept. M-670, P.O. Box 375 
Grand Central Post Office, New York City 


Gentlemen: 


Please send me, Free, a generous trial tube 
of Colgate’s—the dentifrice coaches advise. 
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Edited by Francis J. Rigney 
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HAIL, HAIL, 


ALL, HERE 





BOYS, we are a little bit short this month 

when it comes to days, so we have to 
crowd in a few extra good turns on some of 
the days that we have. One good turn, one 
which would help us in the performance of 
all of the others, would be in helping get rid 
of Old Idle Five Minutes, that laziest of lazy 
old scouts who would have everybody as lazy 
as himself. One of his tricks in stopping 
honest work is the telling of jokes. Let’s 
beat him at his own game by a hail of jokes 
so snappy that he’ll never hail us again. 
Below are printed some snappy hailstones 
that almost ended LF.M. Let’s show him 
some real stuff in our next efforts. 


Explained 
To test his knowledge of English the native 
student was asked to explain what “‘out of 
sight out of mind” meant. He summed up 
in two words, “invisible insane.” 


A Light Remark 


“This suits me down to the ground,” said 
the parachute jumper as he comfortably 
descended. 


Ye—ah? 
TEACHER: Tommy, do you know who built 
the Ark? 
Tommy: No—ah. 
TEACHER: Correct. 








On the Job 


CARPENTER: Didn’t I tell you to notice 
when that glue boiled over? 

AssIsTANT: I did. It was a quarter past 
ten. 


We Give Up 


First Scout: What is the difference be- 
tween an auction sale and seasickness? 

SEcoND Scout: One is the sale of effects 
and the other the effects of a sail. 


Huh? 

Wise TENDERFOOT: I bet I’ll tell you a 
riddle you can’t guess. 

Sreconp Ctass: All right, what’s the riddle? 

Wise TENDERFOOT: What do you sit on, 
sleep on, and brush with? 

SEconp Ctass: Say, that’s a hard one, I’ll 
bite. 

Wise TenDERFOOT: A chair, a bed, and 
a toothbrush. 





> .° 


Safe 


A nervous passenger on the first day of the 
voyage asked the captain what would be the 
result if the steamer would strike an iceberg 
while it was plunging through the fog. ‘‘The 
iceberg would move right along, madam,” the 
captain replied courteously, ‘just as if noth- 
ing had happened.” And the old lady was 
greatly relieved. 





Timed 


“Have you timed your car?” 

“Yes, indeed. It stood perfectly still for 
exactly one hour and three minutes on the 
road to-day.” 


Flies Around 


ScoUTMASTER: Time flies. 
Smart TENDERFOOT: You can’t. They go 
too fast. 


On the River Bank 
City BANKER (visiting the farm): I sup- 
pose that’s the hired man. 
FARMER (who has visited banks): No, 
that’s the first vice-president in charge of 
cows. 


Checking Them Over 


First Moruer (reading letter from col- 
legiate son): Dick’s letters always send me 
to the dictionary. 

SECOND MorTHER (resignedly): My Tom’s 
letters always send me to the bank. 











Scared? Nol!!! 


Jr: Say, Rastus, was you all scared when 
you sees sometin in dat graveyard last night? 

Rastus: No, I didn’t stay dar long enough 
to get scared. 


This Leaves Us Cold 
The teacher asked: ‘“‘What does isolated 
mean?” 
The pupil answered: It means putting an 
ice cap on your head. 


Wise Old Bird 


Duck: Let’s have a race across the pond. 
Rooster: I will if you let me set the time. 
Duck: All right, any old time suits me. 
Rooster: Very well, we'll wait until the 
next zero snap, when the pond is frozen over. 


Two Too Many 


After coming back from a five-mile hike 
the scoutmaster said before dismissing the 
troop: “I want all the Scouts who are too 
tired to make another hike to take two paces 
forward.” 

All stepped forward but one Scout. Notic- 
ing him, the scoutmaster said: ‘‘ Well, Johnny, 
ready for twenty miles more?” 

“No, sir,” replied Johnny, “‘I am too tired 
to take even those two steps.” 


Knocking Off Time 
TENDERFOOT: What are the workers strik- 
ing for? 
First: Shorter hours. 
TENDERFOOT: Well, I always did think 
sixty minutes was too long for an hour. 


A Stirring Story 
TENDERFOOT: Did you read about the man 
who swallowed his teaspoon? 
SECOND: No, what happened to him? 
TENDERFOOT: He can’t stir. 
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SILVER ACE 
Flying Models 





Silver Ace Pursuit 


JN RESPONSE to countless requests, we have 
designed a construction setto build this 
beautiful De Luxe monoplane. The pyralin 
fuselage, wheels, superstructure, propeller and 
landing gear are all made. All parts, silk cov- 
ering, plans and rubber included. A fast flier 
indoors or out, and the most durable you ever 
owned. 
Construction Set...........-- $5.75 
Ready to Fly..........-....-.. $8.00 
Add 50c for packing and shipping if 
ordered through us instead of through 
your dealer. 


Catalogue describing the renowned SILVER 
ACE SQUADRON of 18 flying models. 


AERO MODEL COMPANY 


Dept. L-22 
(B®) 111 North Wacker Drive GN 
T CHICAGO 




















taylor 
Official Compass 


Boy Scouts of America 
This sturdy compass 
is especially suited 
to the needs of the 
Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica. It has an olive 
drab finished hunter 
case, bar needle and 
aluminum dial with 
official insignia. Au- 
tomatic needle stop. 
Jeweled center. 


Manufactured by 
Taylor [Instrument Companies 
Rochester, N. Y., U.S. A. 
ay be procured through your outfitter or 





M 
regular source of supply. 
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Surprise and puzzl 
magic chemical tr 





you ever had! Get yours now. 
ONLY 25c POSTPAID 
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for yours right away! 





Valuable New Poultry 
) Book Free—100 Pages 
raised chickens, 

keys, eggs, y chicks. 
trains at lowest prices. 
. My 48th year. 
nkato, Minn. 











Whenever snow flies, 
is see skiers on the 

ills. And 90% of them 
are using 








EVERYONE IS 
SKIING! 


Ask for booklet 
“‘How to Skt” 


NORTH- 









le your friends with 
icks; make ink; dye 
cloth, test water and soil; write secret 
letters with invisible ink; pour blue, 
brown and black liquid from a pitcher 
of water. All these and many more 
chemical stunts are easy with Chen- 
craft Junior. It’s the best box of fun 


FREE Magazine 


to every boy who writes for 
itnow. Full of mew ides 
and chemical stunts. Ask 











=" LAND SKI MFG. CO. 
orld’s laraest Ski Mrs. 
1 Merriam Pk., St. Paul, Mino. 
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Down on the Farm 





(Continued from page 7) 














rest of the family knew it. And tracking— 
it makes a boy notice things. Boys don’t, 
even things right under their noses. 

Trenholm laughed. 

“*Tjad, where’s my hat?’” he quoted. 
“<Dad, somebody’s taken the milking stool.’ 
I never looked at it that way. I’ve lectured 
him about all that but you know how it is— 
he just gets all fussed and doesn’t hear what 
I’m saying. That Wilkins boy studies this 
book a lot, huh?” 

“Likely.” 

“Well, if he wants to candle my eggs, and 
cut the lawn, and some of those things, so 
he can wear another Badge or two, I sure 
won’t object. So that’s where his Scout 
work comes in. And if he can teach Joe not 
to fall over the wagon tongue when he’s 
chasing a loose calf, the sooner he gets here 
the better. Anyhow, Joe needs another boy 
around.” 

Mr. Brundage looked at his watch. 

“Tt’s time for me to be going,” he said. 

“Well, I’m glad you came. And could 
you leave me that book? Joe has one, but he 
keeps losing it.” 

At the next Troop meeting, Wilkins, 
Graves, and Trenholm were all absent; and 
at a chance meeting with Mr. Bradley, the 
council executive, he learned that both 
Wilkins and Graves had canceled their camp 
engagements. 

“They’re working on a farm on Moran 
Prairie,” explained the chief. ‘‘Ted says 
there are some farm-work Merit Badges he 
wants, and then he has a wild idea about 
starting a Troop at the Moran school. There 
ought to be one, but so far we’ve never had 
much success with country Troops.” 

“T never knew Ted to make a total failure 
of anything he undertook,” said Mr. Brun- 
dage. 

“Well, I wish him luck. He says he can 
make good wages out there. I’m wondering, 
though, how much he’s going to help you in 
the cup contest. He could qualify for some 
farming Merit Badges through his work-out 
there, but he’s got to show a real interest 
in farming if they are to count for the cup. 
Meanwhile Troop Eleven is sending ten 
boys to Camp Cowles, and if they do average 
well on the outdoors Merit Badges they’ll 
push you some. Of course, that’s the way I 
want things.” 

“Well, we won’t give them the cup just 
yet,” answered Mr. Brundage, soberly. 
“We'll have a few boys at camp, too, and 
I'll be working with some of our boys my- 
self. What’s your trouble with country 
Troops?” 

“The outdoors program doesn’t pull coun- 
try boys as it does city fellows—they get it 
all the time anyway. They’re too isolated 
for rivalries with other Troops. There are a 
lot of reasons. If you get time, look Ted up, 
and see what he’s getting done. He might 
put something across—you never can tell.” 


T WAS some weeks, however, before Mr. 

Brundage got to the Trenholm farm 
again. Troop meetings had practically 
gone to pieces, but he was busy with inten- 
sive work with a group of the boys, not only 
on Friday nights, but Saturday afternoons 
as well, sometimes in camp with them over 
Saturday night, and on Sunday afternoon 
strolls. And a scheme for public service 
had begun to take shape in his mind, one he 
could combine effectively with the work the 
group was doing. They could clean up 
Indian Canyon, a deep ribbon-like, wild 
glen belonging to the city just west of the 
corporate limits. 

It was a beautiful place, a favorite with 
picnickers, and with Scouts and other boys 
too. A little brook ran between steep slopes, 
and there were little grassy glades, patches 
of fine timber, wild flowers, pretty waterfalls. 
And picnickers and boys, in the course of 
years, had littered the whole place pretty 
sadly, throwing tin cans and bottles into the 
brush, and even into the creek, dropping 
papers and fruit peelings anywhere and 
everywhere, till things were getting unsight- 
ly, while the purity of the creek water, except 
at springs, was more than doubtful. 

The task would be a hard one, for though 
the glen averaged less than fifty yards in 
width, it was nearly two miles long. But 
a dozen or more boys, with persistent work, 
over a long period, could do it. He could 
get them to do a little extra cleaning up after 
every hike they took here, and then, maybe, 


1930 


the big idea of clearing up the whole thing 
would spring from the boys themselves. 

It was just the place for a lot of the in- 
dividual work he had in mind for the boys 
he was working with, with lots of birds, all 
sorts of trees and shrubs, and it was ideal 
for tracking, and for outdoor games. And 
right away his work with a small group began 
to yield better results than he could get with 
the whole troop on a hike. He didn’t always 
take them to Indian Canyon, but often to 
Hangman Creek, where they could swim. 
But he got them interested in real swimming, 
learning strokes and rescue work, instead of 
merely playing around in the water. And 
it was possible, on a long hike, to make 
Indian Canyon for lunch, and then streak 
it across rolling, sparsely-forested hills to 
Hangman Creek for supper. It was only 
about eight miles. And there were a lot of 
things they could do on the way. 

Once, when high water in Hangman Creek 
blocked their progress, he had them make a 
raft out of some dead logs lashed with the 
fibrous inner bark of dead willows. With 
that start he got the whole group, which was 
slowly growing, interested in other sorts of 
woodland handicraft. They made brush 
shelters for nights out, a log tower to use for 
distance signaling, some rude bark baskets 
one day when they found wild strawberries, 
till they looked forward to making something 
or other on every hike they took. 

And they had the real interest first. There 
were Badges his group could quite legiti- 
mately take for hiking, pioneering, cooking, 
camping, stalking, photography, forestry, 
conservation; and so far, he hadn’t stressed 
working for the Atkins cup with them at all. 

A lot of the requirements he included in the 
program he planned for every hike, but he 
managed to make the boys feel that they 
were only a sort of test of much larger 
knowledge; and the more difficult or exact 
tests he could suggest to them once they 
had a genuine love of all things out of doors. 

Indeed, with the great growth in outdoor 
interests he had got himself, the cup no 
longer looked so important; but still, he 
wanted his boys to have it, if they could 
earn it. But there ought to be at least 
twenty-five or thirty Merit Badges this 
summer group of his could take. And there 
were five boys who had gone to Camp 
Cowles, and his five Eagles! All told, count- 
ing something from boys he had temporarily 
lost track of, perhaps there were fifty Merit 
Badges he could count on by the end of 
summer. And little by little, glade after 
glade in Indian Canyon had once again 
begun to look fairly decent, though even 
when his boys were in the very act of burying 
cans—and they had buried hundreds, 
addle-headed picnickers would look at them 
amusedly, and throw more rubbish about. 
But it wouldn’t be long now till he could 
make them see the big idea of cleaning up 
the whole canyon, and he knew they’d at 
least try it. 

Still, things didn’t look too good. What 
they had done was nothing conspicuous, 
and Troop Eleven had taken on a job which, 
while not so arduous, would attract notice. 
Out north of the city on the way to the Little 
Spokane was a fine spring by the roadside, 
sought by many motorists, but often clogged 
by leaves and earth from the bank that 
overhung it. Troop Eleven was cleaning it 
out, building a rock wall about it, and putting 
up a rustic spring house of pine poles. And 
Fessenden, their Scoutmaster, who was chief 
clerk to the division master mechanic of one 
of the railroads, and a thoroughly trained 
technical man, had got summer jobs for 
fifteen of his boys around the railroad shops; 
and while they were only helpers, Fessenden 
was in a position to see that they got every 
opportunity for real technical training in 
things the usual Scout has little chance at— 
foundry work, machinery, electricity, crafts- 
manship in wood and metal. And whatever 
tests they passed would quite properly be 
acceptabie for the cup contest. 

Well, it was up to him and to Wilkins and 
Graves, and the boys. But about Wilkins 
and Graves he knew little, except that they 
had gone into camp in the Trenholm orchard, 
were choring around at various ranches, 
trying to make a real Scout out of Joe 
Trenholm, and maybe doing something 
toward starting a Moran Troop. Fine good 
turn stuff, certainly! But not so good to 








win the cup with. But if they could get that 
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| Troop started, and have it mean something 
to a lot of boys whose lives lacked things that 
in later years might mean much to them— 
well, Troop Eleven could have the cup! 

Still, he’d better see Wilkins. It was al- 
ready mid-July, with the July Court of 
Honor only a few days off. Maybe Joe 
Trenholm could be got ready for advance- 
ment. So one Monday night he caught the 
six o’clock trolley for Moran school house, 
and walked from there over to the Trenholm 
place. 

He saw no signs of boys as he drew near 
but Mr. Trenholm was sitting in a big rocker 
under a tree, basking in the glamour of the 
summer evening. He rose to greet his 
visitor. 

“‘Glad to see you,” he said. ‘‘You’ve been 
quite a stranger. S’pose you want to see 
the boys. They’re out somewhere, playing 
that trailing game, but I guess I can get 
them for you.” 

A curious and somewhat sheepish ex- 





| pression spread over his face as he went to 
| a small brass bell hanging from a post, and 


began tapping it with a padded stick. Mr. 
Brundage started. It was Morse code 
Trenholm was tapping out, the notes of the 
bell floating out sweet and clear across the 
quiet evening. 

Trenholm hung the stick back in its rack, 
and turned to his visitor with a laugh. 

“Surprised, eh? Well, so am I. We’ve 
always had that bell, but all we could do 
with it was to have a different stroke for each 
member of the family that might be wanted— 
couldn’t tell ’em what for, till that Wilkins 
boy showed us. And now most of the 
family have a whistle to answer with. 
Saves a lot of trotting back and forth. And 
if whoever is wanted is in sight, why, we 
semaphore.” 

“You mean you’ve learned signaling 
yourself?” 

“Had to, after a fashion. I can get by 
with anything necessary. That isn’t all, 
either. There are a dozen other places 
where they are doing the same thing. That’s 
why I stuck that T.R. on the end of the call 
I just sent out—station letters.” 

“How did it all happen?” 

“Oh, Wilkins! He got the boys at it 
first, showed how they could use these 
farm bells to talk to one another with. And 
then we oldsters got to studying into the thing, 
and the women, too. It’s right handy. Well, 
here comes the gang.” 

Wilkins and Graves, Joe Trenholm and 
another boy came tearing around the corner 
of the barn as he spoke, but came to re- 








| vanced work besides. 





spectful attention as they saw Mr. Brundage. 

“Evening, boys,” he greeted them. “How 
is everything?” 

“Oh,” shouted Joe, “Mr. Brundage, I’m 
all ready for my Second Class tests, and 
most of the First Class ones, too. And 
I’ve made a bookcase, and——” 

“Never mind, Joe,” objected his father. 
“Maybe Mr. Brundage wants to talk a 
little.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Brundage, apologetic- 
ally, “I do. I really came out to see Ted, 
but maybe I'll have time to talk to you, Joe, 
before I leave.” 

“‘Confidential?” asked Mr. Trenholm. 

“Not exactly, but I guess I can talk to 
Ted better if we’re alone, if you’ll excuse us.” 

““That’s quite all right. There’s a hen has 
a stolen nest somewhere up in the barn loft, 
Joe. Suppose you go hunt it, till Mr. Brun- 
dage wants you. And I’ve got a chore or 
two to do yet, too.” 

“Well, Ted,” began Mr. Brundage, when 
the others had gone, “how is your hunch 
working out? You never did tell me just 
what it was.” 

“No, sir, I didn’t. I don’t like to talk 
about what I expect to do till there’s some 
chance of getting it done. But most things 
now seem to be working out fine.” 

“Care to tell me about them?” 

“Tt’s Joe, mostly. He'll come through as 
a First Class Scout in September, and after 
that he’ll come across with some Merit 
Badges—I don’t know how many, but there 
are a lot of things that are just everyday 
affairs with him out here that tie up to one 
Merit Badge or another.” 

“Anything else?” 

“Well, I think the Moran Troop will be 
a go. There are about a dozen boys ready 
with their Tenderfoot tests, and some ad- 
And the science 
teacher at the school, who is putting in his 
vacation at farm work, will take the Scout- 


; mastership, and he’ll be a good one.” 


| 
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“How'd you work it?” 

“T happened to run across him, and got 
to talking about bugs. You know, I’ve 
always wanted that insect-life Badge, be- 
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cause nobody in the council has it. But | 
had trouble identifying the bugs. And this 
Mr. Clark is a regular bugologist. He says 
that if anything ever destroys the human 
race, it will be insects, and that nobody 
except a few crazy people like himself is one 
bit interested. I’ve been out with him 
Sunday afternoons. And because I’ve been 
interested in bugs he’s got interested in 
Scouting—he didn’t know bugs were a part 
of it.” 

“Got the Troop signed up yet?” 

““No, sir. I wanted to ask you about that. 
You see, Bob and I have done all the work 
with ’em and—well, why shouldn’t they 
sign up with us till they get a good start? 
Most of ’em could get in for meetings. And 
by November we could get perhaps a dozen 
Merit Badges out of the bunch.” 

Mr. Brundage shook his head. 

“No. Let’s think things through, Ted. 
The idea is to get a Troop started out here. 
Why trick yourself into thinking they need 
to tie up with an old Troop, when what 
you’re really after is to have them help us 
win that cup before they start off on their 
own? Isn’t that the notion you’ve really 
got?” 

Wilkins’ face fell. 

“*Well, I—Oh, I suppose so. But it would 
give ’em a good start, and there wouldn't 
be anything unfair about it.” 

“Tt depends on how you look at it. It 
boils down to our getting temporary mem- 
bers to win a cup with. It’s done, of course. 
But we have to set our own standards of 
what’s sporting, not let other people set 
’em for us. You have to learn that about 
living, too. Ted. Lots of people don’t, but 
if our boys can, it will be worth all the prize 
cups in the world.” 

“Yes, sir,” answered Wilkins with a gulp. 
Then he threw back his head and smiled. 
“T didn’t feel just right about it, and now I 
feel as if I'd dropped a heavy load. But it 
did pull me. Do we have to turn Joe over 
to the new Troop, too?” 

“That’s up to Joe. But he belongs to us, 
if he cares to stick. He wouldn’t be in our 
Troop just to help us with Merit Badges— 
if he gets any.” 

“Well, he’s going to get some,” said Wil- 
kins, ‘and I think it won’t be just two or 
three.” 

“What about you and Bob?” 

“T don’t know yet. I’ve learned a lot of 
things out here—mostly how little I know 


-about ordinary things. I’ve a lot of interests 


I never had before. This cup contest has 
made me do a lot of thinking. All Merit 
Badges are for is to make a fellow efficient, 
not to give him credit for doing a few special 
stunts. Of course, though, wanting Badges 
stirs a fellow up to find new interests, too. 
I ought to pass two or three tests for the cup, 
but I’m not sure yet.” 

“Well, do what you can. We’re going to 
need every Badge we can get. Are you 
going to stay here all summer?” 

“T expect. There’s been good money in 
it, and good experjence. After second hay- 
ing Mr. Clark wants to take some of the 
gang camping, and Bob and I may go 
along.” 

“Do you like Mr. Clark?” 

“Ves, sir. He doesn’t know much Scout- 
ing—yet—roughing it in the woods and all 
that, but he’s going at it the way he goes 
at everything else, and he’s going to know 
his stuff. Let me show you something.” 

He led the way through the deepening 
twilight to a long, narrow box under an 
apple tree, and struck a match to show that 
the long sides were of glass. Inside, so far as 
Mr. Brundage could see, was just earth. 

““What’s that?” he asked. 

“Bug house—that is, an ants’ nest,” 
laughed Wilkins. ‘Part of my work in insect 
life study. Mr. Clark showed me about it.” 

“Are you going to get that Badge?” 

“T don’t know. There’s a big collection 
to make, and I have to report on what these 
ants do.” 

““What’s Bob doing?” 

“He’s got a lot of possibilities. He made 
a field buzzer connecting the house and the 
barn, and with all his teaching of the boys 
out here he ought to pass in signaling. He 
and Joe reshingled the chicken coop, and tle 
three of us built a nice little wall around the 
flower beds. And there are other things. 
Tt will all work in.” 

Mr. Brundage looked at his watch and, 
startled at the way time had passed, rose 
to go. 

“‘Make my excuses to the Trenholms,”’ he 
said. “I’m being impolite, but I’ve just 
time for my trolley.” 

Joe Trenholm got his Second Class pin at 
the July court, along with several boys from 
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what Wilkins called Mr. Brundage’s sum- 
mer pets. But at the August court the five 
poys who had been at Camp Cowles qualified 
for only eighteen Merit Badges, as against 
fifty for the ten from Troop Eleven. The 
summer pets did better, five passing to First 
Class rank, while there were fourteen Merit 
Badges of the more usual sort. Only the 
time limit was holding Trenholm back from 
his First Class pin, and Wilkins and Graves 
qualified in masonry, cement work and dairy- 
ing, Graves taking carpentry besides, through 
odd jobs they had done on the farm. And 
things were hardly started yet. But was 
Troop Eleven really started, either? 

Wilkins was very glum. 

“Bob and Joe and I are off to camp with 
Mr. Clark in about a week,” he said. “All 
of us ought to do something more before 
November. But seven of the Troop haven’t 
done anything yet—three of them Eagles. 
Calkins is just sore. He’s crammed up on 
first aid to animals and reptile study out of 
books, but he doesn’t own any animals, or 
have any real nature interest, and while 
he'll get his Badges, the cup committee 
won’t count them. It’s the same way with 
Leavitt, who is squeaking through the 
gardening test out of a little work his dad 
made him do in the back yard with a hoe. 
Of course, if a Merit Badge hunter can pass 
the required tests, an examiner can’t very 
well turn him down, but I’m sure glad the 
cup committee can. I hear theres been 
some of the same stuff in Troop Eleven, too. 
How’s the canyon work coming?” 

“If we got any cooperation from the 
public, we’d be about through. But we have 
to go over the same ground again and again. 
It's a bit discouraging. We've burried 
thousand and thousands of cans, though, 
and we haven’t really tackled the job as a 
job at all yet. But Troop Eleven has its 
spring house nearly done. What’s your 
guess for their Merit Badge total?” 

“A hundred would make a nice definite 
mark to shoot at.” 

“That leaves us with a job ahead of us, 
doesn’t it?” 

“Yes, sir. But we could do it, if every- 
body would work. How much more do you 
expect out of your summer pets?” 

“The forestry people want some boys to 
help post fire hazard signs next week. We’ve 
stalked a lot of birds and animals in the 
woods, and know a lot of tracks, but we 
haven’t got the right pictures yet, and I 
want them to track down some real wild 
animal, like a coyote or a bobcat. And when 
two or three of the fellows take some real 
hikes, and we’ve got a regular bridge built— 
there are a lot of ifs and whens.” 

The whole Troop was present at the first 
meeting in September. A check-up showed 
all the younger Scouts moved up a step or 
two, and sixty-four Merit Badges passed or 
ready, exclusive of Calkins’ and Leavitt’s. 

“Best we’ve ever done,” said Wilkins, 
“but not good enough. I’ve been snooping. 
Fessenden’s shop gang will be turning in 
about forty Merit Badges at October court, 
and they’ll all count.” 

“Why not let ’em have it?” grumbled 
Calkins. ‘‘We don’t want to hog every- 
thing. I can take Merit Badges, all right, 
but I’m sure not going to turn myself into a 
mechanic for any old cup. I don’t care a 
thing about that stuff.” 

Wilkins lingered after the meeting. 

“I’m bothered about Joe,” he said. “He 
has a lot of tests ready, but Mr. Bradley is 
short of the right sort of examiners. Just 
ordinary hit-or-miss farmers won’t do, and 
farmers aren’t interested in Scouting, any- 
way.” 

“What tests has he got ready?” 

‘A whole lot of farm stuff. He knew most 
of it all the time, except doing ordinary farm 
work in the right way. Joe’s father is pretty 
well sold on Scouting now—he says he’s dis- 
covered that he himself has been just a hit- 
or-miss farmer because he didn’t get exact 
training when he was young. You wait till 
October court, and see what Joe does for us, 
if Mr. Bradley gets the proper examiners. 
And, say, while I haven’t worked at your 
Indian canyon stunt, I will from now on, 
and I’ve got an idea about it, that will make 
it count with the public. But I’m not ready 
to tell you about it yet.” 

“All right. Go ahead. But let me know 
about it when you’re ready.” 

“Yes, sir. In October. It looks as if we 
had to wait for everything till October.” 

Things happened first, though. Both a 
coyote and a cougar visited the neighbor- 
hood of an overnight camp far up on Mica 
Peak, kept the boys awake half the night 
with their yelping and screeching, and hung 
around at daylight till the boys tracked them 
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down and got their pictures. And a half 
dozen cameras clicked when Mr. Brundage 
shook a porcupine out of a tree. The bridge 
got built, the long hikes taken, and his sum- 
mer pets added five Merit Badges more than 
he had reckoned on. But no more were in 
sight. And then, with the last drive in 
Indian canyon still to do, and October court 
only ten days away, business took him out 
of town. 

“Just to ask you,” he said to Mr. Bradley 
in the council office shortly before leaving, 
“if you'll fill out any Merit Badge appli- 
cations my boys ask for while I’m gone. 
Wilkins is competent to vouch for them.” 

“Tl fill ’em out, if I can find any ex- 
aminers,’”” answered Mr. Bradley, with a 
grimace. “Wilkins and Fessenden between 
them are running me ragged. I almost had 
to club the division superintendent of the 
N.P. into examining some of Fessenden’s 
boys, and I’m after a professor of the State 
College at Pullman for some of yours.” 

“We've still got a chance?” 

“Sure. But nobody knows how you'll 
come out on these technical tests.” 

“Well, there’s nothing more I can do— 
not even finishing up the canyon job.” 

“Ted was asking me about that. He’s 
got a publicity scheme about it. I don’t like 
to have boys advertise themselves, but at the 
same time I have to get some publicity to 
build up public interest in Scouting. Wilkins 
thinks a full report of your work out there 
would make people more careful about the 
way they treat a pretty place like that; and 
I agree with him. He’s got it all doped out, 
how many trips you’ve made, with the 
number of boys each time, and the actual 
amount of work, number of cans buried, 
and all the rest of it. It ought to produce 
results.” 

“But the job isn’t done.” 

Mr. Brundage did not return to the city 
till the very night of the Court of Honor, 
and unfortunately not till it was already 
under way. The clerk was droning out the 
names of the many Second Class Scouts to 
be promoted to First Class rank when he 
entered the great room, packed with several 
hundred Scouts and their friends. Mr. 
Bradley, however, noted his entrance, and 
shortly came over for a hasty word. 

“There are just three Troops really in 
the cup contest, as far as Merit Badges go,” 
he said, “and I am having those Badges 
awarded last, by Troops. Simmons of 
Troop Nineteen drew the short cut, and his 
boys will come first. Wilkins, who drew 
for your Troop, got the long cut, and chose 
last place. Is that all right with you?” 

“Oh, quite. And is it fair to ask how the 
three Troops stand?” 

“Well, up to to-night’s awards, Nineteen 
has forty Badges, Eleven has fifty-four, and 
your bunch has sixty-four. That gives you 
a lead of ten. But to-night may change 
things. I’m not telling you now.” 

The clerk continued reading off names, 
having now reached the Merit Badges. The 
first sensation came when Arthur Holmes 
of Troop Nineteen was given ten awards. 
Others of the same Troop followed, till its 
count for the evening stood at thirty-five. 
The cup contest had not been mentioned, 
until the clerk commented that all these 
thirty-five Badges had been credited for the 
cup. There were wild cheers for Troop Nine- 
teen, and then the clerk began on Troop 
Eleven. It was an imposing list of unusual 
awards—blacksmithing, foundry practice, 
machinery—boy after boy who had been 
guided by Fessenden’s knowledge of the 
mechanical trades, and had had summer 
work in one shop or another, winning three, 
four, five of these, till at last the tally stood 
at forty-eight for the evening, and a hundred 
and two altogether for the cup contest. The 
applause as the last boy took his seat was 
deafening. 

Mr. Brundage was disturbed. There would 
be about twenty Badges for his summer pets, 
he knew; but not having had a chance to see 
Wilkins, that was all he knew, except that 
Joe Trenholm would do something, and 
possibly Wilkins and Graves, also. Across 
the room he sighted Ted with the two 
Trenholms and a rosy-faced, white-haired 
old fellow, beaming out upon the whole 
assemblage with a genial smile. 

There was a delay in the proceedings. 
Mr. Bradley was speaking. 

“T want to compliment Troop Eleven,” 
he said. ‘“‘They’ve tied their summer jobs 
up to Scouting, and consequently learned a 
little more about both than if they had 
worked for just wages. You see, fellows, 
Scouting helps, no matter what you’re doing. 
A let of fellows that have to work all the 
time think there is nothing in Scouting for 
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How Pictures 
are ‘Transmitted over 


Telephone [Wires 


CI A Bell System Advertisement 


In THE newspapers you often sce pictures of 
events happening that same day in a far-off 
city. Haven't you wondered at the miracle of 
sending pictures over the telephone wires? 

The picture to be transmitted is first printed 
On a sensitized celluloid film, which 1s then 
—— around a transparent cylinder. In- 
side this transmitting cylinder is a photo-elec- 
tric cell. This cell is a type of vacuum tube 
which can cause the strength of an electrical 
current to vary with the brightness of the 
light which strikes it. 

The light from a lamp is focussed on the 
cylinder and passed through the film to the 
photo-electric cell. The cylinder revolves and 
also moves forward a small distance with each 
turn so that gradually the point of light traces 
over the entire picture. The light. and dark 
wes of the picture on the film let more or less 

ight through to the photo-electric cell, which 
in turn allows more or lesselectrical current to 
pass through it. This produces small electrical 
quivers which are strengthened in a vacuum 
tube amplifier and sent out over the telephone 
line to the receiving station. 

At the receiving machine, another celluloid 
film is wrapped around a cylinder. Light from 
a lamp is passed through a light valve and 
focussed upon the film. This valve is opened 
and closed, much or little, by the varying size 
of the little quivers of electric current coming 
in over the telephone wire. 

The cylinder revolves at the same speed and 
in the same manner as the sending cylinder, 
and as the point of wavering light traces a 
path over the film, it is Ug oy just like a 
picture taken in a camera. The film on the re- 
ceiving cylinder is then taken off and devel- 
oped. From this negative prints are made on 
regular photographic paper, exact reproduc- 
tions of the original picture which may have 
been taken thousands of miles away. 

It takes only about 7 minutes to send a post- 
card size picture over telephone lines, whether 
it be 50 miles or 1000 miles. It is also possible to 
send handwriting, signatures, finger-prints, 
printed pages, documents or practically any- 
thing that can be recorded by a camera. 
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? Popping corn? 


Party? Dance? Skatin 
Whatever it is, you should have a Rol- 
monica to furnish the music. This 
clever little harmonica, that plays like 


a player piano, enables you to play any 
tune without practice—real music, too. 


At the leading Retail Shops. Price 
with 4 Rolls, $2.50. Extra Rolls, 
10c each. Sent direct if your dealer 
cannot promptly supply you. 


‘TTHE ROLMONICA MUSIC CO. 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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them, that it’s for boys who have leisure. 
This record proves them wrong. I had to get 
a technical expert to examine these boys. 
And I had to send out of town for an expert 
for some of the Troop Sixteen boys. We'll 
hear from them now.” 

Wilkins slipped up to Mr. Bradley, and 
spoke to him quietly. He nodded in agree- 
ment, and said something to the clerk. The 
latter passed over Graves’ name as he went 
through the list of names, and at last with 
all of Troop Sixteen accounted for except 
Graves, Wilkins and Trenholm, their even- 
ing’s tally was twenty-two—eighty-six since 
the cup contest had been announced in the 





spring. 

“Robert Graves,”’ droned the clerk, “‘agri- 
culture, gardening, insect life. Edward 
| Wilkins, agriculture, gardening, botany, 
insect life.” 


| “Two of ’em—the hardest Badge in the 
lot,” muttered Mr. Brundage. “But we’ve 
ten to go, and there’s only Joe left.” 
“Joseph Trenholm, agriculture, bee-keep- 
ing, botany,” drawled the clerk, “‘carpentry, 
| cement work, conservation, cooking, dairy- 
H | ing, first aid to animals’”—that tied things— 
“gardening, horsemanship, painting, poultry 


seciead | keeping, signaling!” 


Trenholm stood looking at the floor while 
Mr. Bradley came forward to make the 


‘awards. 


“Usually,” he said, ‘‘we don’t let a boy 
take as many Badges as this at one court. 
It makes for sloppy work. But there’s been 
a very particular examiner at work on Joe. 
And Joe has had these Badges about ready 
for a long time. All he needed was a little 
guidance and stimulation about his daily 
tasks. But Joe will tell you it was Ted 
Wilkins who showed him the way. And that 
isn’t all Ted has done. As you know, there’s 
another part of the Atkins cup contest— 
public service. You all know about the fine 
spring house Troop Eleven has built. Troop 
Sixteen took a harder job, and just as they 
were about to finish it, their Scoutmaster 
had to leave town. Well, Wilkins got the 
boys to finish the job. And he has made a 
wonderful report on it, which will be out in 
to-morrow morning’s paper. After people 
have read it, I think the public will keep 
Indian Canyon as clean as it is now. That’s 
the job Sixteen did. And it will help all our 
parks. We’re not awarding the cup to-night, 
but Mr. Atkins and I have been out to look 
the canyon over, taking Mr. Fessenden 
along, and he says his spring house doesn’t 
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score. But there’s some more. We've got a 
new Troop out at Moran, and it looks as if 
it was going to be the first real, go-getting. 
country Troop we’ve ever had in the council, 
Wilkins and Graves and Trenholm did that. 
Oh, it was Professor Johnson of the State 
College who examined Joe. Would you say 
a word to us, Professor?” 

“‘T would,” spoke up the old gentleman, 
“These Badges are for things every farm boy 
ought to know, but usually doesn’t. It’s 
accurate knowledge that makes good farmers, 
and hazy general information that makes 
poor ones. Joe tells me that it was Wilkins 
who showed him and his father what the 
Scout idea really is. But Joe is a sample of 
what it means to a fellow. My compliments 
to him and Wilkins. We ought to hear more 
from both of them.” 

And then, pandemonium broke loose 
Fessenden came over to Mr. Brundage, hold- 
ing out his hand 

“You win, on both counts,” he said. “| 
thought I was going to put something over 
with my shop crowd. Next time I’m going 
to send the whole Troop down on the farm.” 

“Tt won’t do you any good,” answered Mr. 
Brundage. “Next year’s winner ought to be 
the new Troop out at Moran.” 








The Hockey Villain 
(Concluded from page 9) 











Hank looks at Nat and me uncertainly. 
“How do you mean my getting him 
wrong?” 
“Well, you thought Art said you were a 
| bad actor, didn’t you?” I blurts out, taking 
a chance. 
| Hank’s face flushes. He nods his head and 
| I can see his jaws tighten. 
| “All right!” I finishes, “But what Art 
| was really trying to get across was that you 
| vere cut out to play bad parts—act | bad réles 
—in other words—be a bad actor. 
| Hanks eyes widen at this and we can see 
| his face lighten. 
| “Sure!” adds Nat, shooting a grateful 
| glance at me, “Art just couldn’t see a fellow 
of your build playing the hero! He thinks 
| you've got the makings of a perfect villain! 
| And, we—er—were telling him he’d hit the 
‘nail smack on the head and that if he wanted 
| to see what a rip-snorter you were, how you 
| put fear in the hearts of your opponents, he 
|should come to this game, by all means!” 

“Gosh, Hank!” puts in right defense Steve 
Taylor, ‘““That’s great! This may be your 
chance to make the Dramatics Club!” 

“You tell ’em!” seconds our goalie Tom 

| Boxell, all the fellows tumbling that some- 
thing’s up, ‘You car bet that Stovie’s some 
| interested or you’d never get him to attend 
'a hockey game!” 

Hank, hands on his hips, stares across the 
rink at where the Dramatics Club president 
is sitting, with the collar of his fur coat 
turned up and just at this moment Art, who’s 
been privately anxious for Cap Moulton to 
see that he’s at the game, sees us looking his 

| way and raises his arm to wave. 

“There, Hank!” cries Cap, quick to take 
| advantage of this, “That proves it! He’s 
waving at you!” 

| And Hank, tickled pink, waves his arm in 
| answer. 


WE SKATE on the ice amidst a volley 

of cheers and our morale picks up right 
away when we see that Nat’s ruse has put 
the old fight in Hank. Rutland’s been tipped 
off in advance that Hank’s the boy they’ll 
have to watch but even Rutland’s not pre- 
pared for the stuff our left defense com- 
mences to pull. For that matter, we’re not 
prepared for it, either! 

“Go to it, you villain!” calls Nat, as the 
referee gets ready to start the game and Hank 
skates back into position. 

Hank flashes a dagger-like look at Nat, 
which has our captain worried. 

“‘Good grief!” Nat mumbles to me, “ May- 
be we didn’t hit him right after all. Maybe 
he doesn’t want to play villain parts!” 

“T think he’ll be glad to play anything 
just to be able to act,” I rejoins, “If I don’t 
miss a guess he’s all over the idea of playing 
the hero!” 

“But why should he glare at me?” Nat 
wants to know. 

Just then we hear a murmur go through 
the Rutland crowd and look down the ice 
in time to see Hank glowering a refusal to 
shake hands with Whiz Bang Bixby, the 
star whom he’s to oppose. At our glance we 
can see he has just nodded and given Whiz 





Bang what some wit has called the “frigid 
stare.” And it’s obvious this sort of treat- 
ment has upset Whiz Bang considerably 
because he cuts away on his skates with a 
peeved, “All right!” And somebody in the 
crowd shouts, ‘“‘What did Whiz Bang do to 
him? Hank’s never acted that way before!” 

The whole Rutland squad notices Hank’s 
slighting of Whiz Bang for no apparent 
reason and they’re naturally curious to know 
what’s happened, so they skate up to their 
star and begin shooting questions. 

““What’s up?” 

““What’s happened?” 

“What did you say to him?” 

“T didn’t say a thing!”’ rages the Rutland 
star, “I just went over to meet him and 
stuck out my hand and all he handed me in 
return was a high and mighty look. Boy, 
what a sweet disposition that baby’s got!” 

Nat and I, getting the drift, exchange 
winks. 

“The act is on!” says I. 

“You mean the villain is at work!” grins 
Nat. 

And the next minute we’re all hard at it 
because the referee has put the puck in play. 
Whiz Bang catches the puck at the end of his 
stick on a pass from centre and fairly burns 
up the ice in an effort to get past Hank and 
show our husky left defense up for giving 
him the cold shoulder. But Hank sticks to 
Whiz Bang and finally the two of them ride 
into the sideboards with a crash that can be 
heard all over the rink and the referee rushes 
in and rescues the puck and helps the two 
players to their feet, calling for a “‘face-off.” 

“How about that rough stuff?” Whiz 
Bang complains to the referee, ‘He rode me 
into the boards!” 

But the referee shakes his head and won’t 
recognize Whiz Bang’s claim of foul and the 
game’s under way again almost before the 
two can get their breath. 

And down along the sidelines, President 
Art Stover of the Melvin High Dramatics 
Club is seen to be leaning left and right, 
asking excited questions about various points 
of the game. He also appears to be worked 
up on the comment that’s going the rounds 
about Hank’s peculiar playing attitude. 

And when Rutland finally puts on a 
frenzied rush with four minutes of the first 
period to go which piles men up all over the 
ice, President Stover is heard to remark, 
“Those fellows had better be careful or they’ll 
get hurt!” 

Then Hank Simmons, our truly great 
defensive player, throws his husky form in 
front of a Rutland avalanche as the puck 
gets free in front of our goal and there’s the 
grandest mix-up you ever saw with sticks 
slashing, steel blades of skates flashing, 
bodies falling and our goalie Tom Boxell 
blocking the mouth of the net with flailing 
hands, arms, legs, feet, chest and knee pads 
as the puck is fairly rained at him. But 
Hank, in falling, has carried Whiz Bang, 
Rutland’s crack goal shooter, to the ice with 
him and since he’s fallen on top of him and 
time is almost up, Hank takes his sweet time 
about climbing off. The gun bangs for the 
end of the period with the score a tie nothing 
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to nothing and Rutland yelping bloody 
murder. ; 

The referee waves Whiz Bang away as we 
all skate off the ice for the ten minutes inter- 
mission between periods. It’s anybody's 
game yet and Hank’s great defensive work 
has kept Rutland from smashing through us 
for scores. We leap on Hank in the locker 
room, pound him on the back and hug him 
and tell him he’s putting up the show of his 
life but Hank pushes us off and orders us to 
“leave him alone.” 

“Don’t bother him!” I warns the fellows, 
“Don’t you see what Hank’s doing? He's 
playing the part of the villain and he doesn’t 
want to step out of his character till the 
whole play’s over! You guys who’ve never 
acted don’t realize but it’s sometimes mighty 
hard to get the right mood back again. And 
right now Hank’s sure hot!” 


“Thanks,” says Hank to me, as we go out 
to start the second period, “You under- 
stand!” 


Rutland comes back at us with a burst of 
speed. They’ve evidently talked things over 
and decided they’re going to break through 
our defense or know the reason why. The 
crowd’s in an uproar as Rutland tries a 
four man combination and sends the puck 
down around our goal. But, though two 
Rutland players try to block Hank so that 
Whiz Bang will be free to shoot, Hank bowls 
’em over and rushes Whiz Bang to the side- 
boards where he gets the puck away from 
him and smacks it up the ice, out of danger. 
This exasperates Whiz Bang so much that he 
loses his head, raises his stick and takes a 
healthy swing at Hank. The swing misses 
by inches and Hank starts at Whiz as 
though he’s going to mop the ice with him 
but the referee skates in and taps Whiz on 
the shoulder. 

“‘Off the ice for you! Two minutes in the 
penalty box!” 

“But how about this guy?” asks Whiz 
Bang, pointing to Hank, ‘‘ Doesn’t he come, 
too?” 

“Get off!” the referee fairly shouts and 
Whiz Bang skates to the sidelines, burning 


up. 

While he’s off, and we’re playing our six 
men against Rutland’s five we put on a fast 
combination of our own and slip the puck 
through their defense for the first goal of the 
game. Hank does the heavy work and I do 
the scoring on his pass after he’s crashed the 
Rutland defense. The crowd goes wild and 
so do we! 

“Got ’em going now!” cries Cap Moulton, 
“Keep it up, guys!” 

iz Bang, leaning forward in the penalty 

box, watching the timer’s watch tick off the 
seconds, is crazy to get back into play. But 
the moment his time is up and he takes the 
ice, Hank starts for him, murder in his eyes. 
Whiz Bang braces himself for a clash but 
Hank keeps dogging him. Several times, 
when he works him into a corner, he lifts his 
stick from the ice as though he’s going to 
jab Whiz Bang in the ribs and Rutland’s 

right wing instinctively ducks. 

re Look out for that bird, he’s the bad man 
of the ice!” someone shouts. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


And it actually appears as though Hank’s 
so peeved he’s just managing to control 
himself. 

Just before a face-off by the referee, after 
a furious mix-up, I find myself next to Whiz 
Bang and, knowing how badly worried he is, 
I say to him, “Sorry, old man! Hank’s got 
a frightful temper!” 

“Oh, so that’s it?’’ Whiz answers, flashing 
an axious look over his shoulder at our hockey 
villain. 

“Yeah, you shouldn’t have swung on him,” 
[adds. ‘‘He’s probably out to get you for it!” 

Whiz doesn’t say anything in reply to this 
but he looks as though someone had told him 
he was going to be shot at sunrise or sooner. 

The second period ends with us leading, 
one to nothing, and pinching ourselves to 
see if it’s real or we’re dreaming. On the 
way off the rink I catch sight of someone in 
the crowd motioning to Cap. Moulton and 
me. It’s—who do you think? The president 
of our Dramatics Club! 

“Say, fellows,’ asks Art, his voice trem- 
bling with excitement, “‘is—is Hank really 
mad?” 

“You should know!” Cap answers. “I 
thought you were the world’s greatest author- 
ity on dramatics? Don’t try to make out to 
me you can’t tell whether Hank really means 
it or whether he’s just acting!” 

And with this Nat skates away from the 
new hockey convert, taking me with him. 

The third and last period of this hockey 
battle is going to live as long as anyone who 
saw it lives. For red hot, slam bang, quick 
action, rough and tumble hockey, I don’t 
know a high school game that beats it. 
With our one goal lead we’re out to hold it 
to the finish, come what may. And we feel, 
too, that Hank’s just about got the whole 
Rutland team buffaloed by the front he’s 
been putting up. In this we’re pretty close 
to right because the Rutland fans begin to 
yell for justice as soon as the third period 
opens, although Hank’s played exceptionally 
clean hockey. 

“That bird ought to be ruled off the ice 
for the rest of the game!” hollers a rabid 
Rutland rooter. 

And after one pile-up on the ice, the 
referee does caution Hank, which brings a 
round of applause from Rutland. 

“But I haven’t fouled yet, have I?” 
Hank asks the official. 

“No, but it looks all the time like you’re 
going to,” replies the referee. 

“Well, can I be poisoned for that?” Hank 
comes back, and the referee gets the drift. 

At the same time one of our supporters 
yells across the ice at the Rutland stands, 
“You guys are crying before you’re hurt! 
Wait till Hank fouls someone, will ya?” 

Which is pretty good advice because 
Hank’s got the Rutland team thinking more 
of him than of playing the game by this time. 
Every move he makes toward them they’re 
ready to shout, “‘Foul!” It’s a scream as far 
as we’re concerned but it’s sure no joke to 
them. And all the while those last fifteen 
minutes are crawling past with the backbone 
of Rutland’s attack bent in the middle. 

Finally, with only four minutes left to play, 
Rutland takes time out and holds a con- 
ference. They evidently decide that they’ve 
got to get Hank off the ice before they can 
do anything and since he’s supposed to have 
such a vicious temper, the stunt to pull is to 
antagonize him to the boiling point, force 
him to foul one of them, put him in the 


penalty box and then make a drive on our | 


goal and jam the puck in to tie the score. 

Boy, oh boy! The roughing up Hank gets 
those last four minutes! But though he 
appears to be getting madder and madder, 
Hank keeps on playing good, hard hockey 
and instead of his going off the ice, the referee 
waves his arms right and left and sends three 
Rutland players to the timer’s box. I go 
along to keep ’em company because my stick 
trips one of ’em up. So, in the last minute 
of play, we have the spectacle of only three 
Rutland men on the ice against five of ours. 
And, with Rutland begging those three to do 
something Whiz Bang starts frenziedly down 
the ice on a brilliant piece of skating which 
carries him inside our last defenses. He 
squares away for a close-in shot at our net 
and it looks like he’s finally going to score 
when Hank, tearing across the ice, still too 
far away to really interfere, throws up his 
hands and yells. This works like a grown- 
up calling, ‘ Booh!” to a baby! 

Whiz Bang’s shot clears the cage and 
smacks up against the backwire. At the 
same instant the timer’s gun bangs and the 
game’s over. We’ve won a scorcher, our 
first genuine victory over our bitterest rivals! 

And Hank, who’s blocked Whiz Bang’s 
last shot without even being near him, skates 
over to the Rutland star, putting out his 
hand. Whiz Bang, greatly disappointed, 
looks at Hank in blank astonishment. He 
can't believe that a guy who’s had it in for 
him the whole game can be so sugar sweet 
all of a sudden. 

“Put her there!’ Hank invites, still 
holding out his hand. ‘‘What’s the matter? 
I didn’t have you fooled, did I? I wasn’t 
sore!” 

“You weren’t sore?” repeats Whiz Bang, 
dazedly. ‘‘You mean to say you were only 
acting sore?”’ 

Hank nods and grins as players from both 
teams gather round and the ice vibrates 
with cheers. 

“Well, I’m a cross-eyed old woman!” 
Whiz Bang swears, taking Hank’s hand. 
“You sure put one over on us!” 

“What do you think of that!” exclaims a 
sports writer. “That boy Simmons really 
clowned a better team out of victory!” 

“Hank!” cries Cap Moulton, slapping him 
resoundingly on the back, “as an actor 
you're a hero and a villain at the same time!” 

““But—but how about Stover? What’s he 
think?”’ asks Hank, in a low and anxious 
voice. 

“Here I am!” speaks up someone at his 
elbow. “‘Mr. Simmons—er—Hank—let me 
congratulate you! You're acting was superb 
—Magnificent! I—er—we—would feel hon- 
ored to—er—consider your application for 
membership!” 

Hank’s face beams like an arc light. Nat 
and I grab hold of each other to keep from 
falling over. 

‘Another good guy gone goofy!” remarks 
an onlooker, as our Dramatics Club president 
takes Hank aside to talk business. 

And does Hank make a good stage villain, 
too? Say, it’s a good thing we didn’t play 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin with him as Simon 
Legree! He put such realism into his parts 
that he would have given the fellow who’d 
play Uncle Tom one terrible whipping! But, 
after seeing him in lots of bad man rdéles, I 
still think the best thing he ever did was 
when he whipped the Rutland Ice Hockey 
Team single-handed! 


Points on Tobogganing 


HE original. toboggan was a primitive 

Indian affair built of poles and thongs 
and the modern toboggan in America is still 
Very simple in principle. In order to secure 
both strength and lightness, it is constructed 
ol narrow, well-seasoned, straight-grained 
boards fastened together by light cross- 
pieces; the front end is bent up and over to 
lorm the “hood,” and fastened securely by 
means of wire or leather thongs. Toboggans 
are usually from four to nine feet long, and 
about eighteen inches wide; they can 
accommodate from one to five persons. 

The sport can be carried out to some 
extent in soft snow on the hillsides, but 
wed slides where high speed can be attained 
are more fun. Such a slide, of course, 
generally crowns the summit of some slight 
tlevation, and the depth of the drop is made 
gradual by a supporting trestlework; its 
Width »varies according to the number of 
chutes into which it is divided. These 
chutes are virtually troughs, flooded and 
‘tozen, one separated from another by a 
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ridge of ice. Each one is the width of a 
toboggan so that steering is unnecessary, 
and the risk of upset and accident is reduced 
to a minimum. 

The sensation of breakneck speed gives 
zest and thrill to tobogganing. After a start 
down the hill, suddenly you realize that you 
are approaching the edge of a precipice. 
There is nothing to do but to cling, and out 
the toboggan shoots, gaining a terrific 
momentum which carries you at a breath- 
taking speed to the bottom of the chute. 

There is a club on the Hud&on River that 
has an excellent slide. The chute measures 
2,100 feet in length, and the ground beyond 
is kept covered with snow so smooth that a 
swift ride of over half a mile is obtained. 
The start is down a slope of not more than 
thirty degrees, and yet the speed attained 
at once is utterly breathless—something like 
ninety miles an hour. The all-wooden to- 
boggans can do the chute in from twenty to 
twenty-six seconds, and the steel-shod tobog- 
gans in from fourteen to seventeen seconds. 
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The Boy with a Buescher 
Always Gets Ahead 


Boys, there is nothing like a Buescher Saxophone to 
help you get ahead. It lifts you out of the crowd; it brings 
to you fun, good com egy aa success, extra money 
and perhaps fame and fortune. No boy need ever go hungry 
who knows how to play a Buescher Saxophone. 


Only a Buescher 
Gives You All These Features 


Patented Snap-on Pads — the greatest improvement for 
beauty of tone—easy to replace—no more cementing. Found 
only on the Buescher. 

Patented Automatic Octave Key—always positive. 

Perfect scale accuracy—every tone always full, clear and true. 

Hands never moved from one playing position. 

Convenient key arrangement, simplifies fingering of rapid 
passages. 


Girls, too, Make Money 


Dorothy Steuer, 17-year-old girl of New York, wrote: “In 
school I find my Buescher Saxophone of great advantage and 
I have been featured in many solos, besides playing with a 
girls’ orchestra three times a week. I earn an average of $20 
a week and keep up my high school studies.” 

Don’t let anyone tell you that yon can’t learn quickly 
and do as well. What others have done, you can do. 


6 Days’ Trial — Easy Payments 


You may try a Buescher Saxophone, Cornet, Trumpet 
or Trombone in your own home for 6 days, if you wish, without 
obligation to keep it. If you decide to keep it, you may pay 
for it by easy payments. 


Free Booklets 


Send your name in the coupon below for free circulars about 
Buescher Saxophones, Cornets, Trumpets, Trombones or any 
other instrument in which — are interested. Buescher In- 
struments are used by the leading professional players. Send 
the coupon today. 


BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
2990 Buescher Block Elkhart, Ind. 
| BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. i 
2990 Buescher Block, Elkhart, Ind. 1 
Gentlemen: Without obligating me in any way please send : 
i 
i 
' 





















You can easily 

work your way 

through college 

with a Buescher 
nt. 
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me your free literature. Mention instrument interested in. 











A Whale of a 


Bargain, Fellows 
HARPOON 





and OPEN ROAD FOR BOYS 
Both Only $2.20 


All the great stories of Sport and Adventure, the thrilling articles, 
big departments, pictures, premiums and contests that fill these two 
popular favorites from cover to cover are yours for a whole year at the 
amazing price of only $2.20! 

When you’ve finished one magazine, you’re not through for a month. A few 
days later, Bingo! along comes the other and you can enjoy a new bunch of thrills, 
surprises and laughs at an extra cost of only 20c for the whole year. 

Ordinarily you’d have to pay $3.00 for these two magazines. 

BOYS’ LIFE MAGAZINE 
2 Park Avenue 
New York City 


Enclosed is $2.20 (check—money order), for which please send Boys’ Lire and Open Road 
for Boys, each for one year, to: 


BOYS’ LIFE 


City or Town..... 
2-30 
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Dan Beard himself, th 

National Scout Commis- 
sioner and great out- 
doorsman, is Chief at the 


Dan Beard 
Woodcraft 
Camp 


in a primitive forest on 
a beautiful Pennsylvania 
mountain lake. 


“CAN’T YOU HEAR THE WILD; 
IT’S CALLING YOU” 

The trees are whispering it; 

The brooks are babbling it; 

The lake is laughing it; 

The stars are twinkling it; 

The winds are shouting it. 

The flapjacks are flapping it. 


Our boys are taught to 
do the very things they 
WANT TO DO; Over- 
night hiking; Horseman- 
ship; Canoeing; Swim- 
ming; Trailing; Archery; 
Aviation; Nature lore; 
Camp lore; Indian lore; 
Handicraft. Ask Dad 
to sign you up in the 
only camp of its kind in 
the world. 


















































Intensive Scouting course 
under competent Scout 
leaders, for those desiring 
it. Merit badges awarded 
by local court of honor. 





' DAN BEARD OUTDOOR SCHOOL 
1 Suffern, N. Y. 


Please send full information about your Outdoor 
School and Camp to 
(Parent’s Signature) 
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‘Puzzlecraf 2 





FEBRUARY, a short month, seems to say, 
“Let’s get to work at once!” Well, here 
goes! Whether it is original puzzles or puz- 
zle answers, get them here by February tro. 
One of our Scouts recently became a 
little mixed as to dates, so he sent his 
answers by airplane; and, as if that were 
not enough, he added “‘ Immediate Delivery,” 
all in one-cent stamps. It was the fanciest 
looking letter ever received by Boys’ Lire. 
but it was on time! Good luck to him. He 
is going to “‘be prepared” at all hazards. 
Address PUZZLECRAFT, 
Care Boys’ Lire, 
2 Park Ave., New York City. 





For Original Puzzle 
James Robinson, $2. Earl French, $2. 
| John David Lobb, Jr., $1. 


For Puzzle Answers 
Melvin N. Bricher, $2. Gail Tiller, $2. 


A Patriotic Acrostic 
(Prise Puzsle) 
20 21 
Ir 15 
4 16 
4 32 
28 31 
19 30 
22 14 
35 36 
al «ClC«S 
23 47 
45 43 
44 10 
40 41 
pi taa 
| Reapinc Across: 1. A common fruit. 
|2. To wash. 3. A black bird. 4. Apart. 
|5. Merry. 6. On the hoof. 7. Encounters. 
|$. Gives for temporary use. 9. Paragraphs. 
| 10. Exalted in character. 11. Harvests. 12. 
| Uncloses. 13. Slender and supple. 14. The 
airship in which Nobile was wrecked in the 
Arctic. 

When these fourteen words have been 
rightly guessed, the initial letters (indicated 
by stars) will spell an illustrious name. 
The letters indicated by the figures from 1 to 
48 will spell cne of his most famous state- 
ments.—JAMES ROBINSON. 


17 5 
9 
7 

13 

24 


37 


33 


42 
48 
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Connected Squares 


ett 2 © Bene, & oe @ 
“ta Te 
cio 2 e=<4@ 


I. Upper Square: 1. A_ wind-instru- 
ment. 2. Notion. 3. Terror. 4. To acquire 
by labor. 

II. LEFT-HAND SQUARE: 
2. A metal. 3. To lighten. 
ful garden. 

III. RiGHT-HAND SQUARE: 1. Tidy. 2. 
Every. 3. Climax. 4. A pronoun. 

IV. Lower Square: 1. Snug and clean. 
2. Every. 3. Pain. 4. A pronoun.—JoHN 
NEBELHOER, JR. 


A Tea Party 
(Prize Puzzle) 


ExaMPLe: Behead part of a kite, and 
leave to be ill. ANswer: T-ail. 

In the same way, behead: 

1. Actual, and leave regret. 2. A ruffian, 
and leave embrace. 3. A platter, and leave 
a beam. 4. A journey, and leave a rent. 
5. An object designated, and leave a head 
covering. 6. To rip, and leave a kind of 
trumpet. 7. Sound and leave a unit. 8. 
To revolve, and leave a vase. 9. Astory, and 
leave a beverage. 10. To melt, and leave the 
fruit of the hawthorn. 11. Stent, and leave 
to inquire. 12. Double, and leave to achieve 
13. To weary, and leave anger. 14. Labor, 
and leave to lubricate. 15. Lofty, and leave 
everything. 16. A narrow fabric, and leave 
a monkey. 17. A money-drawer, and 


1. To run from. 
4. A beauti- 





leave indisposed. 18. Rent, and leave crude 


metal. 19. A small branch, and leave a head 
covering. 20. A famous old city, and leave 
a boy’s name. 21. Related, and leave 
venerable. 22. A weed, and leave a common 
verb. 23. Acid, and leave skill. 24. A 
plate of baked clay, and leave the French 
word for island. 25. A journey, and leave 
a pronoun. 

When these twenty-five words have been 
guessed, the last letters of the first five worcs 
will spell a famous old country; the next five, 
to revive; the third, a solemn sound; the 
fourth, a solemn ;oem; the fifth, to prevent 
through fear—JoHun Davin Loss, Jr. 


Cross-Word Enigma 


My first is in pear but not in blow; 
My second, in blow but not in pear; 
So is my third; 
My fourth is in pear but not in blow; 
So is my fifth; 
My sixth is in blow but not in pear; 
My seventh in pear but not in blow; 
So are my eighth and ninth. 
My whole, living in the far north, never 
objects to cold weather.—JoHN OWEN. 


Historical Cross-Word 
(Prize Puzzle) 
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Here is a fine little puzzle in which dates 
instead of words are ‘“‘crossed.” Historians 
to the front! 

Across: 1. The date on which Columbus 
discovered America. 2. The year the Battle 
of the Cowpens was fought. 9. Mexican 
War ended. to. President Garfield as- 
sassinated. 12. William Howard Taft born. 
13. Death of De Soto. 

Downwarp: 1. Pilgrims landed at Ply- 
mouth. 3. Whitney invents the cotton gin. 
4. Declaration of Independence signed. 
5. French and Indian War began. 6. World 
War ended. 7. Battleship Maine blown up. 
8. Lewis and Clark Expedition. 9. World 
War began. 11. General Grant born.—EARL 
FRENCH. 


Answers to January Puzzles 


A BROKEN SENTENCE. Gree-ting-s to 
B-oysc-outs-allo-vero-urbi-gcou-ntry. 

NUMERICAL ENIGMA. Some people are so 
fond of bad luck that they run half way to 
meet it. 

CONCEALED WoRD-sGUARE. Aunts, union, 
nitro, torso, snood. 

A Scout’s Curistmas. Begin at 81, tie; 
71, uniform; 54, knife; 27, baseball; 2s, 
mirror; 14, kit; 2, canoe; 11, binoculars 
48, diary; 22, wristwatch; 60, bugle; 67, 
camera; 56, poncho; 75, ax. 

Dramonp. S, apt, sport, try, t. 

Acrostic AND Draconat. Across: 1. 
Dredge. 2. Rester. 3. Earner. 4. Animal. 
5. Reaper. 6. Yonder. From 1 to 2, 
dreary; from 1 to 3, dormer. 

GEOGRAPHICAL PuzztE. Across: 1. Jack- 
son. 2. Ontario. 3. Hancock. 4. Nanking. 5s. 
Pacific. 6. Ecuador. 7. Richard. §8. St. 
Louis. 9. Hamburg. 1o. Indiana. 11. New 
York. 12. Georgia. Initials, John Pershing. 
From 1 to 44, Argentine—Morocco—Austria 
—Nicaragua—Africa —Canada. 

Worp-sguarRE. Estate, shaven, talent, 
averse, tenser, enters. 
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HE HANDLES IT LIKE 
AN INDIAN 


Mucu of the Indians’ skill came fran the way 
their canoes were built. A fellow in an “Old 
Town” can naturally paddle almost like an Indian. 
Because “Old Towns” are modeled after Indian 
birch-barks. That’s why “Old Towns” go way 
up into the North Country —in Ontario —on 
miners’ prospecting trips. 


You and your buddy get an “Old Town.” 
They’re as reasonable as $67. Free catalog shows 
all types. Sailing, square-stern, and paddling. With 
sponsons if you like. Also shows rowboats; din- 
ghies; outboard motor-boats, including big, fast, 
seaworthy, all-wood models for family use; and 
speedy step-planes. Write today. Old Town Canoe 
Co., 192 Middle St., Old Town, Maine. 
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Craig of 








(Continued from page 5) 








that new Black Hawk stock model, the X-14, 
on which they are working in the shop, 
putting on that special speed cowling, which, 
if it is a success, will be used on all our Black 
Hawk planes hereafter. That job is nearly 
done, by the way. I made a few changes in 
the drawing to-day that the mechanics will 
be able to finish up to-morrow, I think. I 
hope so, because I want to get that plane 
thoroughly tested so that we will know what 
it can do before the date for that Pan- 
American run, which has been set for August 
sth. I’m going to let you pilot that plane 
in the race, too, Don, if you'll keep out of 
trouble until that time comes. I will prob- 
ably use every member of the Cloud Patrol 
as contact and service men. You fellows 
all work together fine, and it will be team- 
work that will win the race. I'll send some 
of the boys down to Sparta, which is the 
first place the racers will clock in, and I'll 
send the rest down to Miami, which is the 
second stop and the point from which will 
be made the longest hop, across the Gulf to 
Honduruguay.” : 

Don’s eyes opened wide and a broad smile 
illuminated his countenance. 

“That sounds great! Won’t the fellows 
be tickled. They’ll show you team-work 
that will open your eyes. We learned the 
value of team-work in Scouting, Chief. And 
as for my part in the race—it sounds too good 
to be true. I sure appreciate your picking 
me to pilot the plane in a race as important 
as that one will be.” 

Don grinned enthusiastically as he shook 
hands with the chief test pilot. 

“Well, you can show me your appreciation 
by taking good care of young Almazan and 
keeping him out of trouble. He will be your 
passenger on the hop south. Your job will 
be to chum up to him, keep him happy, and 
teach him all you can about our planes. Make 
him like the ship more and more because if 
we can establish in the minds of Latin 
America that the Black Hawk is the best 
all-around airplane made, which I believe it 
is, it will mean a lot of business for the Fuller- 
ton Company.” 

“Tl make him think the Black Hawk is a 
better ship than the Spirit of St. Louis,” said 
Don, with a smile, as Lieutenant Harmon 
got up and started for the door. 

On the threshold the chief pilot stopped 
and spoke again. 

“By the way, Don, before you go to bed, 
step into Building Three and see if Wilder 
and Johnson locked up the drawing of that 
special cowling. I made some changes in 
them to-day which affect our patent. I'll 
have to send a new set of drawings down to 
Washington to be filed in the Patent Office, 
and until then I don’t want them to get out. 
That little invention of mine has had too 
much publicity already. I’m hurrying over 
to New York. Almazan wanted me to get 
the Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce 
interested in the Pan-American race.” 

Lieutenant Harmon left, just as Don 
heard the rest of the fellows returning from 
the Owl lunch wagon. Their footsteps 
sounded along the outside hall as they went 
to their rooms, and presently Don’s door 
opened and Dan and Babe came in. 

“Well, where were you? We waited for 
you to show up. Had a hamburger on the 
fire for you. But we couldn’t wait any 
longer so I ate it up and charged it to you,” 
said Babe, with a grin. 

“Yeah. If Greasy Mike let you get away 
with that he’s a philanthropist. He wouldn’t 
trust Henry Ford for a nickle cup of coffee,” 
teplied Don. Then he added, ‘‘The Chief 
was in. Boy, he handed me a swell job. 
Listen, bozos, that Black Hawk Special with 
the new cowling is going to be entered in 
that Pan-American reliability race. And 
I'm going to be the pilot. Look me over, 

ys, SO you can say you knew me before I 
became an international hero.” 

“Suffering sunfish, you don’t mean it! 
Gee, you’re a lucky duck and I don’t mean 
maybe. Tell us about it,” exclaimed Babe 
Crawford. 

Don did. Swiftly he recounted the Cen- 
tral American situation and Al’s relation to 
it, as Lieutenant Harmon had told it to him. 

“Doggone,” said Dan England, “that 
fellow Al is kind of an important individual, 
at that. And say, Don, he’s a good guy. 
He paid for my hamburger. That makes 
him a regular feller.” 

“Speaking of hamburgers, couldn’t you two 
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the Cloud Patré¢ | 


fellows eat another? I’m hungry. Come | 
on down to the Owl and watch me while I | 
absorb a little nourishment, will you?” 

“If you’ll buy us each another piece of pie, 
we’re with you,” said Babe. Then he added, 
“By the way, we saw Maul down there. He 
was with a couple of fellows I never saw 
around the plant before. They were hard- 
looking eggs, too. He didn’t seem pleased 
to have us see him in their company. They 
beat it pretty quick, and Maul didn’t any 
more than wave to us when he left. He 
looks sort of down-hearted, and he sure 
didn’t smile pleasantly at our friend Al. 
Shame they had that mix-up, wasn’t it?” 

“Tt sure was,” said Don as he called Lindy 
and started for the door, with Babe and Dan 
following him. 


VINGTON FIELD had grown in im- 

portance as an airport during the past 
year, becoming the terminal for the Conti- 
nental Mails, as well as a public field, and the 
service station for the Wright and several 
other motor companies, so it was not unusual 
to have planes arriving at and departing from 
the field at all hours of the day and night. 

Even as late as eleven o’clock, when Don 
and his two companions, with Lindy trotting 
out ahead of them, started for the pie wagon 
on the road to Ovington, there were several 
planes in evidence. Down at the Conti- 
nental Mails station there was a ship being 
warmed up while several men were trans- 
ferring bags from a mail truck that was 
backed up under the flood-lights. There 
were several other planes outlined vaguely 
against the bright spots of the field, with 
their motors covered, indicating that they 
were laid up for the night, and overhead 
toward the northeast, the red and green 
wing-tip lights of a plane coming in were 
evident against the darkness. It was getting 
ready to make a landing. Don noticed it | 
as it flew through the white, finger-like ray of | 
the revolving beacon light that slowly circled 
the sky above the aviation field. 

His quick eye noticed something else, too. 
As the searchlight ray passed across the plane 
he marked the fact that it was a biplane of 
slightly different design. It was a ship one 
did not often see in the air. Don stopped 
in his tracks and, grasping Babe’s arm, 
pointed. 

“Fellows, that’s a Creado, comingin. It’s 
the first one I’ve seen in the air. They 
published a picture of one in Aerial Age, 
along with a big blurb about selling stock 
in the company. Wait a moment. Watch 
it the next time the beacon light swings 
around. If he keeps on his present course 
he’ll fly into the ray again. There comes the 
bean. Now keep your eyes peeled and— 
what the dickens!” 

Don’s sentence ended in an exclamation of 
surprise. The ray of the revolving beacon 
light did not illuminate the plane again. 
The ship was avoiding the light, which was 
quite natural. But something else hap- 
pened. The red and green wing lights of the 
plane were suddenly switched off, and the 
plane started down for the darkest corner of 
the field instead of coming out into the flood- 
lighted area. There was something mys- 
terious about its actions. Don could see 
it outlined against the sky for a few mo- 
ments, then he lost it against the black back- 
ground of the New Jersey hills that darkened 
the horizon. 

“Did you see that? He shut off his lights 
then started down for the far corner of the 
field over there. He made a landing, too. 
Listen: hear his motor?’ exclaimed Don. 

“Yes. I saw it. Maybe he'll taxi up 
into the flood-lights in a moment. Wait 
and we'll get a good look at it. Funny 
place to make a landing,” said Dan England. 

The boys watched. But the plane did not 
taxi up into the illuminated portion of the 
field. Instead it seemed to be waiting off 
there in the darkness with motor idling. 
Then, suddenly, another strange thing hap- 
pened. The boys saw the wing-tip lights 
suddenly blink, then disappear. Twice in 
quick succession they glowed, exactly as if 
they were flashing a signal to some one. 

“Sa-a-a-ay, that’s funny. Did you get 
that, Babe? If that wasn’t a signal to 
somebody, for something, I'll eat a hat. 
I'll bet——” 

Don was interrupted by a growl from 
Lindy, that suddenly developed into a bark 
as the dog leaped forward in the darkness 
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and began running down along the side of 
one of the factory buildings. At the same 
time Don and his two companions caught 
the sound of feet pounding across the gravel 
of the factory parking space, and glimpsed 
two vague figures running hard toward the 
shadow of the nearest barracks building. 

“Doggone, what’s coming off here?” ex- 
claimed Dan England. “Is some one trying 
to steal——” 

“Quick, fellows! They are thieves! Two 
of them! Get ’em, Lindy! Come on, fel- 
lows! There they go! They’re headed for 
that plane that just landed! That was a 
signal to them{ They are going to try and 
make a getaway in it. That’s what it has 
been waiting for off there in the darkness!” 

Don leaped forward and started running 


across the upper end of the flying field like a 
deer. So did his two companions. But 
Lindy was out-running them fast. Far ahead 
the police dog was chasing the fugitives 
through the darkness. They could hear the 
dog’s frantic barks. They heard an oath 
and the sounds of a struggle. 

“Listen! Hear that! Lindy’s got one of 
them! Hang on, Lindy! g—— Gee 
whizz!” 

Came a stabbing flash of fire in the dark- 
ness ahead, and the sound of a shot echoing 
across the night. The report was followed 
instantly by a yelp of pain from Lindy. Then 
the sound of running feet was resumed again, 
at the same time a shout echoed from the 
darkness in the vicinity of the mysterious 
plane. Once more the wing-tip lights blinked 


on, and an instant later the motor roared 
from idling speed top the fierce staccato 
thunder of a plane taking off, and Don and 
his two companions saw the shadowy form 
of the Creado scudding across the field to 
leap into the air and mount higher and higher 
into the darkness of the night until it disap- 
peared. 

Don was the first to reach Lindy. The 
dog came limping toward them on three 
legs, whining with pain. Craig picked him 
up and carried him into the glare of one of 
the flood-lights, while down the field from 
the mail station came three men from the 
mail truck, all with guns drawn. The shot 
had made them suspicious of an attempt to 
rob the mails. 

“What happened?” demanded one. 
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“T—I—don’t honestly know. We saw 
two men running and——” 

Don was interrupted by the sudden ap. 
pearance of Pilly Mills, the plant’s night. 
watchman. 

“Did yuh git ’em—did yuh catch the 
divils!” he demanded. 

“No, they got away,” said Don. 


“Got away! That’s bad. They broke 
into Building Three. Th’ side door was 
busted open.” 


“Building Three! That’s where Lieu. 
tenant Harmon’s cowling plans were kept. 
Were they stolen, Billy?” 

“JT dunno. But we'll soon find out. 
C’mon with me,” said the watchman, lead- 
ing the way back toward the factory. 

(To be continued in Boys’ Lire for March.) 
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boy stared in dismay. Then he understood. 
Mr. Lincoln was addressing the jury. Abe 
had just told one of his famous stories. And 
he had missed it! 

Uncle Tom and Aunt Betsy drove away 
in the phaeton, the latter calling back 
admonitions until lost in a cloud of dust. 
Left alone in the house, Julius immediately 
ate his snack, an hour before supper time. 
He needed all- the daylight left for exploring 
that forbidden precinct, half parlor, half 
bed chamber, known as the spare room. 
Entering on tip-toe he opened the big clock 
door and gazed at Mrs. Hull’s scanty store 
of jewelry; fingered the box of precious 
sulphur matches hidden behind a vase on the 
mantel shelf; stared at the wax flowers be- 
neath a glass case; felt of a hair wreath on the 
wall to see if it really was hair. Seated on a 
stiff black sofa, he studied the pattern of a 
turkey-red carpet, admired a spool what-not 
in one corner, a wood-cut of Washington 
crossing the Delaware and a stuffed owl on 
the big walnut wardrobe. 

Absorbed in an orgy of boyish curiosity 
he failed to note the passing of time until 
dusk settled over the room. Julius was 
drowsily wondering how it would go to sleep 
on the bulging feather tick of a four-poster, 
canopied bed when he was startled by the 
appearance of Mr, Lincoln in the doorway. 

“Hello, bub,” he said in surprise. ‘“‘Up 
pretty late for a boy. Taking in the sights 
while your pappy and mammy are away?’ 
he asked, with an understanding smile. 

“The Hulls ain’t my real folks,” 
mered Julius. 

““Humph! 

“Julius Kitner, sir.’ 

“Kitner! Got any middle name?” 

“Yes, sir. Julius Wright Kitner.” 

‘Sit down, bub, I want to talk to you,” 
said Lincoln kindly. 

Puzzled and wondering the boy found 
himself telling the meagre details of his life 
under the tactful questioning of the lawyer. 

“Have you any family papers—or pic- 
tures?” he asked at last. 

Julius nodded reluctantly. “Hid up in an 
old cow-skin trunk. I never showed ’em to 
anybody, not even Uncle Tom and Aunt 
Betsy. They’re all I can call my very own.” 

“Bring them to me at once,’”’ commanded 
the lawyer. 

The boy went slowly up the attic stairs 
and returhed with a small packet wrapped 
round and round with colored twine. He 
stood jealously watching while Lincoln 
thumbed over several time-yellowed letters 
and two faded daguerreotypes. 

Mr. Lincoln remained thoughtfully silent 
for a long time. Then a smile suddenly 
illuminated his face. ‘Did you ever hear 
the story of the Irishman who threw rocks 
at a dog? Pat said the first time he hit him 
he missed him. And the second time he hit 
him in the same place. That’s how I’ve been 
feeling lately—I’ve missed everything I hit. 
But now—will you trust me with these 
things for a few days?” 

‘Uncle Tom says you can be trusted with 
anything,” said Julius slowly, moving across 
the passageway toward the stairs. As he 
entered his little loft bed-room he paused 
suddenly in the darkness. Mr. Lincoln had 
told him a story! 

“The first time he hit him he missed him! 
And the next time—” The boy cast himself 
upon the bed and buried his face in the pillow 
to smother his chuckles. He would have 
something to tell Dave Masters to-morrow. 

The Hulls returned before noon on the 
following day. Grandmother Diacus was 
better, they explained hastily. Julius caught 


stam- 


What might be your name?” 
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them watching him intently at times, and 
something in their manner emboldened him 
to ask permission to attend court in the 
afternoon. 

“Not to-day,” said Uncle Tom decisively 
“‘What’s more, you’re not to step foot off 
these premises till I give the word,” he added 
sternly. 

Mr. Lincoln came to dinner, consumed his 
meal in thoughtful silence and hastened back 
to the court house. Uncle Tom did not 
accompany him. Dave Masters halted his 
pony at the gate and condescended to aid 
Julius in grassing the front walk. Dave 
howled over the Irishman and dog story. 

“Mr. Douglas told one at supper last 
night, and our women folks like to died a 
laffin’. But I like Lincoln stories best,” he 
declared. 

Julius was ordered to take a bath that 
night—on Wednesday! And next morning 
Uncle Tom took him to the barber-shop for 
a hair-cut. Then he bought the boy a 
serviceable suit of clothing, all ready made 
with plenty of room for future growth. And 
a pair of boots and a straw hat. Aunt 
Betsy laid out a clean shirt and a necktie, 
and told him to hurry and put on his new 
duds so he could go to court. 

So that explained matters. Going to make 
a regular holiday of it for him. He tried to 
stammer his appreciation and thanks, but 
Aunt Betsy cut him short. 

“Time enough for that later. 
dinner now.” 

Uncle Tom had on his best suit and Aunt 
Betsy wore her black silk and Sunday hoop- 
skirt, with her bonnet strings tied in a big 
bow under her left ear. So why did they go 
up the back stairs of the court house to a 
stuffy little room where Mr. Lincoln was 
sitting? And why did the lawyer usher them 
into the little railed-off space where the at- 
torneys, witnesses and court employees sat? 
And why did everybody gasp and stare as 
they came in? 

Julius gazed wide-eyed at the sea of faces. 
The court room was packed. Men and boys 
roosted in the windows. Everybody had 
come to hear Abe and Steve fight out the 
famous land case. That stylish little fellow 
must be Mr. Douglas, over there with Jake 


Eat your 








unusual way. 
entitled 


Straughn. And that sour-looking old man 
was Billy Spence. The jurymen were taking 
their places. The crowd became suddenly 
quiet. Mr. Lincoln was addressing Judge 
Whitlow. 

“If it please Your Honor, I wish to state 
that certain matters have come to light, 
which in my opinion, will render the case of 
Straughn versus Spence simply a moot ques- 
tion. In proof of this I shall introduce but 
one witness, if it please Your Honor?” 

Judge Whitlow suppressed a smile. “With 
consent of opposing counsel, you may 
proceed, Mr. Lincoln,” he said in dignifed 
tones. 

Mr. Douglas arose and bowed gracefully. 
A little ripple of admiration ran over the 
audience. Evidently a number of Stephen’s 
followers were present. “TI offer no objection, 
whatever, Your Honor,” he stated in his 
full, deep tones. 

“Call Julius Wright Kitner,” said Mr. 
Lincoln. 

With an important air Uncle Tom con- 
ducted the bewildered boy to the witness 
chair. “Hold up your hand and be sworn,” 
whispered Hull, posing protectingly nearby. 

Jake Straughn struggled to his feet. 
“°Tain’t regular,” he shouted. ‘Guess I got 
something to say "bout this!”” He subsided 
sullenly at a glance from Judge Whitlow. 
Old Billy Spence leaned forward and glared 
malevolently at Julius. Aunt Betsy arose 
and rustled defiantly to a seat beside the 
boy. In a daze the witness stated his name 
and age. 

““Now bub, tell your story to the Judge, 
just as you told it to me the other night.” 

Before a whole court room full of people! 
Aunt Betsy patted his arm reassuringly, 
and Mr. Lincoln nodded with a kindly air. 
In a low tone the boy began, gaining con- 
fidence as he proceeded. 

““My mammy told me I was borned in 
a covered wagon somewhere on the road 
from Indiana to take up land in Macoupin 
County, this state. Father was killed by a 
falling tree while clearing up timber. Me 
and mammy lived on in the cabin for a while. 
She was always trying to find a half-brother 
who came to Illinois before we did. He was 
lots older than her. Got mad at his step- 








This dog was forced 
to lead a dog’s life 


Fe Anno, of the lion heart, hero of so many popular 

stories in BOYS’ LIFE, has seemingly met his match. 
For with the advent of that bear cub into the Kimball 
family trouble and lots of it started. The cub simply had 
no respect for Ricardo at all, and when the entire family 
sided with the boisterous cub—well, what was dignified 
Ricardo to do? He settled the whole matter in a most 
Read about it next month in the story 
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mother and never let his folks know where 
he settled os 

“What was his name?” interrupted Judge 
Whitlow, leaning forward over his desk. 

Julius shook his head. “Mother called 
him Brother Al. She traded our claim for a 
team and wagon and we set out to find him. 
But we never did, because Mammy died 
one cold night in the wagon.” 

“Well, well, go on,” cried the judge, scow!- 
ing at several women in the crowd who 
were searching for handkerchiefs. 

“Guess that’s about all. ’Ceptin’ that 
some strangers brought me over here and | 
was bound out to Uncle Tom and Aunt 
Betsy.” 

“Do you recognize these pictures?” asked 
Lincoln. 

“They belong to me. She told me to 
keep ’em always. That’s her—Mother, | 
mean. The other is Brother Al, ’fore he 
got mad and left home.” 

‘And these?” asked the lawyer, producing 
the yellow envelopes. 

“One’s a letter Brother Al wrote Mother 
the night he went away. The rest are some 
that came back through the mail because he 
wasn’t where she sent ’em. That big sheet 
is a leaf from the family Bible, showing all 
our names and ages.” 

“That settles it,” cried a man’s voice from 
the rear of the room. “T’ll bet a pickyune 
the missin’ heir’s been found.” 

‘Silence in the court,” cried the sheriff. 

His commands went unheeded. Even 
Judge Whitlow was smiling down at Julius, 
Uncle Tom and Aunt Betsy. To the amaze- 
ment of everybody Mr. Lincoln and Xr. 
Douglas clasped hands heartily and seemed 
to be congratulating each other. After a 
disgusted snort Jake Straughn hastily left 
the room. But old Billy Spence determined 
to brazen it out. 

“Nobody can blame a feller for claimin’ 
what he thought rightfully belonged to him,” 
he growled. “If the missin’ heir’s really 
been found, I’m glad on it.” 

Julius wasn’t sure he understood what it 
was all about; wasn’t certain that he knew 
what an heir was; or who it was that was 
missing. He wished the men and women 
wouldn’t crowd around him and stare so. 
Then he could ask Mr. Lincoln to explain 
things. 

But Mr. Lincoln and Mr. Douglas were 
also surrounded by a congratulatory throng. 

‘Make us a speech, Abe.” 

“Give us a talk, Steve.” 

“You two got together on something at 
last. But we wanted to hear you argufy the 
case.” 

“Huh, this is better than any argufyin’.” 

“Hooray fer Abe Lincoln!” 

‘Hurrah for Stephen A. Douglas!” 

“Three cheers for the missin’ heir!” 

Dave Masters wormed his way through 
the crowds to a place beside Julius. ‘I hope 
you won’t be too terribly stuck-up now. 
’Cause I liked you when I thought you were 
only a bound-boy.” 

““Who stuck-up? Me? What for?” 

Dave stared incredulously. “Ho. You're 
the richest boy in this county. Got all 
the Allen Wright land, and the money he 
left in the bank, and a house mighty nigh 
as big as ours. Why, you’re the missing 
heir!” 

Julius was glad when Aunt Betsy per- 
emptorily cleared a space around him. 
“Don’t make any more fuss over that boy. 
You'll sp’ile’ him till there’ll be no livin’ 
with him. Let’s go home, Tom. It’s 
gettin’ late, and Julius has all his chores 
to do yet.” 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


The World Brotherhood of Boys 


Edited by K. E. Meehan 


[NX THE little country of Bulgaria Scouting 
has taken a firm hold. Starting not very 
many years ago, the movement now has some 
three thousand members. This may seem 
lice a small number in comparison with the 
many Scouts in America, but when it is re- 
membered that Bulgaria has a total popula- 
tion smaller than that of the City of New 
York, the Boy Scout membership of the little 
Balkan kingdom that was so torn by the 
World War does not seem so small. 

Our brother Scouts in Bulgaria have had 
many opportunities for community service. 
Probably their greatest service was in con- 
nection with the earthquake in 1928 when 
they gave many hours of service feeding and 
providing ck thing for refugees, giving first- 
aid and working with relief crews. 


Two Austrian boys, aged 17, ask for corre- 

spondents. One is interested in music and 
nature study and wants a correspondent in 
England and one in the United States; the 
other is interested in stamps and reading and 
wishes an American correspondent in New 
York City and Boston, and one from England. 
Both know some English. 

A young member in Argentina wants a 
correspondent able to write him in Spanish. 

A Scout from Czechoslovakia asks for 
correspondents from Canada, England and 
Australia. He is 18 years of age. Three 
other members in Czechoslovakia also re- 
quest correspondents. They are not Boy 
Scouts. One is 18 and wishes two corre- 
spondents from New York City; another, 
also 18, knows only Slavic and German, and 
in interested in Indian dances, songs and 
language; the third is about 16 and a student 
at a commercial academy. 

An Assistant Scoutmaster, aged in 
England, wishes to correspond with an 
American Scoutmaster or Scout who was 
at the World Jamboree. An older Rover 
Scout from Suffolk also wishes to hear from 
Scouts or Scouters who were at the Jamboree, 
as well as other American Scouters interested 
in writing him. Another Assistant Scout- 
master from Wales wishes to correspond 
with an American Scoutmaster or Patrol 
Leader, and an English Scout of London 
wants a Scout correspondent from New York 
City. A member from Norfolk wants a 
correspondent between 16 and 20. 

Two German boys, aged 15, wish corre- 
spondents able to write in German. Another 
German boy, who does not give his age, also 
requests a correspondent able to write that 
language. Four other German boys wish to 
have as correspondents boys who know some 
German and will help them in their study 
of English. 

Some older members in Holland would 
like to have correspondents all over—from 
the United States, Canada, England and 
other countries. These members are be- 
tween 18 and 25 and understand English. 

A member from Ceylon, India, is inter- 
ested in cartooning, taxidermy and_horti- 
culture and wishes a correspondent from 
Hawaii or the Philippines. A 20-year-old 
Scout from Calcutta asks for a correspondent. 
Another Scout of Southern India is a student 
of medicine and wishes a correspondent 
interested in the same study. A Scout who 
is a High School student and interested in 
stamps also requests a correspondent. 

A former Rover Scout of Belfast, Ireland, 


22, 


wishes a correspondent, one about 20 years | 
of age. 


A 17-year-old student of Jugoslavia wishes | 


a correspondent to write in Esperanto. He 
is interested in botany, animals and folklore. 
A 19-year-old member of Latvia who knows 


French, Polish, English and a little Spanish, | 


and is interested in reading and stamps, wishes 
to have foreign correspondents. 


An 18-year-old member and former Scout | 


from the Philippine Islands wishes to have 
correspondents from Boston, Cambridge, 
Portland, Norway, Sweden and Denmark. 


A Scout of Scotland, aged 12 and interested | 


in stamps and coins, wishes correspondents 
from Australia, India and the United States. 
A Scottish boy, aged 15, wants to have corre- 
spondents from the Pacific Islands and the 
East and West Indies; another, almost 16, 
is interested in science, theology, music and 
philosophy, and wants his correspondents 


from India and the Orient—a Hindu, a | 
Buddhist, a Mohammedan and a Parsee, if | 


possible. 

An 18-year-old Scout of Siam wishes corre- 
spondents in England, France and America, 
and a former Boy Scout, aged 20, who is 
interested in stamps and post-cards, wishes 
to have correspondents in America and other 
countries. 

A member in South America, 21 years of 
age and interested in sports, agriculture, 
stamps, post-cards and photos, wishes to 
have a correspondent in British Columbia, 
Saskatchewan or Alberta, Canada. 
can correspond in English. Another member 
in South America, who is 24, wishes to corre- 
spond with an older Scout of New York 
City in English. 

A troop of Scouts in New York State are 
starting a troop museum and would like to 
correspond with the members-of troops in the 
United States and Canada who may be in- 
terested in a similar project and would like 
to exchange specimens or information. 

A 20-year-old Assistant Scoutmaster of 
Ohio is interested in fossils and geology 
and wishes to correspond with Scouts in 
America and elsewhere who would like to 
exchange information and specimens. 

We should like to remind readers who 
are corresponding with members of a foreign 
country in which English is not the national 
language, that they should endeavor to 
write their letters carefully and correctly. 
An American boy assumes that a French or 
Spanish boy writes his own language cor- 
rectly, and a boy in a foreign country like- 
wise assumes that an American boy’s Eng- 
lish is correct. At the very least such 
letters should not have mistakes in spelling 
or in the elementary rules of grammar. If 
you are doubtful about your ability, have 
your teacher correct a draft of your letter 
and then copy it out neatly. Letters in pencil 
will not be forwarded, and untidy, carelessly 
written letters in ink will also be returned. 
We suggest that members, young and old, 
endeavor to make their letters more attractive 
in appearance and interesting as to content; 
try to write the kind of letter that you would 
be happy to receive. And don’t forget about 
making an effort to write the other fellow’s 
language. 

Also, include loose stamps for the mailing 
of your letters as many of them have to be 
sent abroad for distribution where U. S. 
postage cannot be used. 





The Executive Committee of the Bulgarian Scout Organization 
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Books For Boy Scouts 


The Boy Scouts Year Book, 1929 
Edited by Franklin K. Mathiews 


Indians and the Old West figure thrilling in this book 
of stories, articles and pictures that Mr. Mathiews has 
edited for Boy Scouts. Dan Beard, Irving Crump, and 
Chief Standing Bear are among the many contributors 
that make this a treasure trove. Illustrated. $2.50 





The Boy Scouts Book of Stories 
Edited by Franklin K. Mathiews 


Stories about Boy Scouts, school stories and stories of 
the sea are here combined with exciting wild West 
stories to make a capital book for all boys. Illustrated. 
$2.50 


The Boy Scouts Book of Campfire Stories 
Edited by Franklin K. Mathiews 


Tales of adventure, pluck and fun by such famous authors 
as Jack London, Zane Grey, Henry Van Dyke and 
many others. Frontispiece. ‘$2. 50 


The Boy Scouts Own Book 

Edited by Franklin K. Mathiews 
All kinds of outdoor activities are dealt with in this 
book of stories, articles, and pictures. ‘The authors are 


all famous and dear to the heart of Boy Scouts.  Illus- 
trated. $1.75 


FOR SALE AT YOUR BOOKSTORE 


D. Appleton and Company Publishers 
35 West 32nd Street New York 

























































Guide posts 


At THE Top of old Dorfchenberg, not far from the Black Forest, 
there is a wilderness of pines where forty-one trails converge. 
Even experienced hikers were helpless in this maze of paths until 
kindly peasants carefully marked each trail with a stone guide. 

Through the maze of modern products advertisements guide 
you straight to merchandise of full value. Advertisements save 
you money by indicating worthy goods. Advertised products do 
not vary in quality. Ask for them by name. That automatically 
protects you from untested merchandise. 

Study the advertisements carefully and you will be repaid. 
Take notice of them and you can cut your budget. That means 
money for a growing savings account, a trim new Parisian hat, 
or enough to repaint the kitchen. You will be surprised to find how 
that extra value in advertised products tucks away pennies in your 
purse. Advertisements are your guide to that increased value. 

















































Yours for Life 


TLis handsome, sturdy knife is made for a 
lifetime of service by oldtimers in the business 
of making fine pocket cutlery. It is a real 
knife for real outdoor boys. Once you get it 
in your hands you’ll never want to part with 
it. So take a dollar fifty with you when you 
go to your local store to examine the 


UEP boy Official 


Scout 
PK fe 
! 
And if the man behind the counter offers you 
another make of knife, tell him you want to 


see a genuine ULSTER Knife before you part 
with your good money. He can get you one. 


DWIGHT DIVINE & SONS, INC. 
ELLENVILLE, N. Y. 
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Ready, Action, Camera! 
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He had never been told to stop playing be- 
fore. 

As the gunman turned back to his victims 
at the bridge table, Pete suddenly paled, 
then flushed hotly with some rising emotion. 
He slid a look at Mr. Smith. His lips moved. 

“Say! This thing’s a fake,” they pro- 
nounced almost soundlessly. “It’s not a 
picture. It’s a—a hold-up!” 

In the incandescent pallor of the Klieg 
lights, Mr. Smith’s face looked pinched and 
blue. “TI know it,” he whispered back, and 
the muscles in his cheek began to quiver. 

““Doesn’t matter a hoot either way, for 
Jim and me,” Pete went on. “But you—” 
His eye fell meaningly on Mr. Smith’s tailored 
dothes, the diamond ring on his finger. 

“That’s it. I—I have got something I’d 
hate to lose,” Mr. Smith admitted, and the 
shaking of the flesh on his face made him look 
like a man with the palsy. 

“Say! Lemme keep it for you!” Pete’s 
eyes were glowing now, glowing with friend- 
ship for poor Mr. Smith and with an impish 
desire to outwit the man who had stopped 
his music. ‘I can tell him there’s nothing of 
mine on me, and he won’t think it worth 
while to look. Soon as it’s over I’ll give it 
back.” 

Mr. Smith hesitated, his eye roaming 
desperately, his hand pressed to the breast 
of his coat as if he had a pain. The gunman’s 
voice broke in: “That’s it. Perfect! I'll 
have to tell the director how good you are!” 
Jim Ellison’s voice broke in, gruff and low to 
Pete: ‘What you up to? Better keep out of 
this.” 

Pete dug his elbow into Jim’s defenseless 
ribs, to quiet him. 
hopefully questioning. Mr. Smith’s eye, 
dodging like a rabbit, lighted on the gunman 
as he turned to direct the light and camera 
more exactly on the next section. For the 
moment, the attention of all three intruders 
was diverted. 

Mr. Smith drew a small object from his 
breast pocket and extended it across the aisle. 

The thin and shabby rectangle of leather 
seemed by no means worth all this strategy. 
It had been neatly pinked in one corner as if 
by a punch, and its surface was blotched with 
dark stains. Pete’s face fell. He had ex- 
pected a jewel-case or a bulging bill-fold. 
This measly relic—— 

But it was too late to change, now. Grin- 
ning encouragement at Mr. Smith, Pete 
snatched the wallet just in time to prevent 
its falling out of the man’s trembling fingers, 
and tucked it under his belt. 


His eye held Mr. Smith, . 


An instant later the gunman turned from 
the bridge players, and a few steps brought 
him opposite section six. ‘You’re next, son,” 
he remarked jovially, threatening Pete with 
his gun. “Play up, now!” 

Pete hopped up like a jack-in-the-box and 
pulled his pockets inside out. Gum, knife, 
candy, and coppers sprayed forth and rattled 
on the floor. The car guffawed. ‘“’S all there 
is between me and the poor-house, sir,” Pete 
confessed with a melodramatic quaver, 
praying meanwhile that that pesky wallet 
wasn’t peaking out of his waistband. 

“Good comedy relief,’ the gunman 
growled. “Sit down.” His hard gleaming 
eye moved on to old Jim. He motioned to the 
Kleig man for a direct spot on inside section 
six. ‘You’re next, gramp,” he remarked 
banteringly; then added in a murderous 
whisper, “‘Come across, you fat skunk!” 

Jim Ellison’s mild blue eye did not waver. 
He stared coolly at the dark head confronting 
him. He said slowly, loudly: “Sorry, mister, 
I ain’t got a thing of value.” 

This statement had a strange effect on the 
man in the mask. His head seemed to sink 
into his shoulders like the head of a snapping 


turtle. All vestige of play-acting fled from 
his hunched, tense body. ‘‘What’s that?” 
he rasped. 


Jim hadn’t lowered his arms. He repeated 
doggedly. ‘I said I ain’t got a thing of ‘ad 

The gunman’s left arm shot out; he bent 
forward across Pete, grabbed the old man 
by the coat lapel and shook him savagely. 
“You dirty liar!” 

Something came on in Pete’s brain like a 
red bulb turned softly aglow. Something 
in the look of that sinister mask, that fist in 
Jim’s collar, tore him clean out of himself. 
His eyes went to slits. His fingers, feeling 
along the seat, closed on the harmonica. 

He swung it high and brought it down with 
all his force on the back of the gunman’s 
head . . . crack! 

The gunman turned round with a look of 
pained surprise, crumpled slowly onto Pete’s 
and Jim’s knees, rolled from there to the 
floor, and lay still. 

Then old Jim Ellison, with the first smile 
on his big homely face that had been seen 
there in four days, bent over and secured the 
revolver. It cuddled into his fist like the grip 
of an honored friend. 

The car was in an uproar. The two movie 
operators left their tripods and sprang for- 
ward with black looks, clenched fists. Pete 
stood up to meet them, his beloved weapon 
gripped tight. 





“It’s a fake!” he called loudly. “I knew it 
long ago. Jim—Mr. Smith—everybody! 
Let’s get these other two crooks a 

He stopped there. The car, too, fell still. 
At a heavy step in the corridor behind them, 
the two operators had stopped, turned. 
A very big man in a conductor’s uniform was 
standing between the tripods in the doorway. 

“What’s this?” he inquired crisply. 
“Where’s Arundel?” 

Then he saw the gunman’s boots lying in 
the aisle, and his lips thinned and his brows 
knotted with displeasure. His eyes darted 
here, there and fell on Mr. Smith. Camera, 
light, reflector crashed, both operators 
staggered at his touch as he shoved them 
apart and came on like an elephant. 

“Mr. Smith! Your hair—!” Pete gasped. 

At sight of the big conductor Mr. Smith’s 
hand had flown to his head. The neatly 
brushed top of it had slipped back, showing 
a round bald dome. 

“Stop him!” the conductor thundered, still 
two jumps away. 

But stopping him was impossible. Mr. 
Smith was already on the seat. With a hand- 
some crash Mr. Smith went headlong through 
the window. 





‘THE car was quiet with hushed attention. 
The train was quiet, for it had stopped. 
“We did what we could, Inspector,” said 

Arundel ruefully, rubbing the back of his 

head. ‘If you’d told us just a little more— 

you see, he’d changed sections.” 

“T should have told you more,” Garbeck 
confessed. ‘I was afraid of a leak some- 
where. The man is slippery beyond belief. I 
should have thought of him changing seats.” 

“Still, we’d have got him,” Arundel went 
on, “‘if it hadn’t been for this—”’ He scowled 
darkly at poor Pete. 

“But it wasn’t only him I specially 
wanted!” the big man snapped irritably. “I 
wanted his picture. We'll get him. Even if 
he landed unhurt, he’s got to stick to the 


tracks or get lost in the desert. Don’t fret. 
The boys from the other cars ’ll have him 
back here in twenty minutes. But we’ve 


lost his picture, and unless he was knocked 
unconscious we’ve lost the wallet. Thanks to 
our little bright-eyed helper,” he added with 
withering irony directed at poor Pete. 
“Picture? Wallet?” Pete muttered, 
still dazed at the turn events had taken. 
“You’re too young to read the papers,” 
Garbeck said cuttingly. “This Baldy 
Schmidt who was so chummy with you is 
runner for the blackest, rottenest gang that 


ever terrorized Chicago which is saying quite 
some. I had him once before, and the jury 
let him off because we couldn’t pin it on him 
I almost had him after that last shooting 
that slaughter of his pet particular enemies 
I knew he was heading for the border with , 
list in that wallet of the men who had done 
the shooting for future reference. I knew 
that if I simply took him in, wallet and | 
somehow he’d lie and bribe his way out oj 
it. But the camera don’t lie! If I could 
get a shot of him, dolled up in his wig 
and fancy clothes and passing that wallet 
over to me or Arundel here, and if I could 
show that reel to the judge and jury— Oh, 
what’s the use of talking? We lost him. 
that’s all.” 

“No you haven’t, sir,” Pete came back 
promptly. His head was clear, he was cool 
and grinning, now. “Mr. Smith passed his 
wallet over to me, for safe keeping.” He 
produced it from his belt. “And I bet the 
camera got it, too.” 

Garbeck’s face was a picture. He grabbed 
the wallet and then started for the film, 
throwing people right and left. Arundel 
began to babble, “Son, any time you want to 
hit me over the head, any time—” The 
cheering” drowned his eager voice; pent-up 
feeling in that car had to get loose. 

Garbeck was back again and wringing 
Pete’s hand, Jim’s hand, and one of the 
couple in section two was up on the seat re. 
questing three more good ones with a tiger, 
when there came a sound of steps and loud 
voices in the corridor: 

“Into the drawing-room with him, Bill. 
Come on, Baldy. You can tell the judge you 
lost your wallet.” 

Later, as the car slept and the Limited 
roared onward into the night, Jim Ellison 
raised himself in his berth and spoke upward 
into the darkness. ‘Pete, you awake?” 

“Uh-huh,” said Pete in the upper. 

“‘Say, Pete, here’s one thing I don’t get. 
How the devil did you guess it wasn't 
movies?” 

And Pete’s voice came down to him, very 
serious: “Guess! I didn’t guess, I knew! 
Tuh! How could they be movies?” There 
was a pause while Pete could be heard 
fumbling among the clothes in the little net 
hammock beside him. ‘Soon as he stopped 
me playing, Iknew. They always have music 
while they’re shooting pictures!” 

The train snored on. Jim Ellison soon 
joined in. In the upper berth of section six 
could just be heard the lilting strains of 
“Hallelujah,” played ppp. 

















This Balloon Racing Business 


(Concluded from page 20) 





a 





rate of descent was too great for both men 
in the basket. For a safe landing it was nec- 
essary to lighten the load immediately. At 
4,000 feet Woolam climbed over the side. 

“Ride her, Coop, ride her, if you’re still 
alive,” was Woolam’s parting benediction 
as he dropped in his parachute, which in- 
cidentally, he had had no time to attach to 
a safety belt. With a death grip on the bare 
ropes he leaped still shouting incoherently. 
In a few seconds Woolam was rolling over 
the countryside and the balloon basket 
settled gently in an open field nearby. Cooper, 
suffering paralysis of the right leg and left 
arm and badly burned about the body was 
taken to a hospital in Greensburg where he 
eventually recovered. 

There was no chance for heroism in the 
balloon that accounted for the other two 
casualties, Goodyear V. Its pilots were two 
hardy veterans of the air, lanky, slow-spoken 
Van Orman, and husky, easy-going “Old 
Mort,” W. W. Morton. Ordinary storms 
bothered neither of them at all. In 1926 
they had taken off together in the Gor- 
don Bennett race in Antwerp in a gale that 
swept the gas bags back and forth over 
the ground like chips in an angry surf. All 
night they rode the gale’s fury in blinding 
fog and darkness, and daylight found them 
far out over the Baltic Sea, headed for where 
they did not know. Four miles straight up 
they figured there should be a friendly wind 
that would carry them towards land. Don- 
ning oxygen masks so they might -remain 
conscious in the rarefied atmosphere, they 


threw ballast over the side and ascended 
over 20,000 feet. 

Some hours later they landed on the 
Swedish Coast at Solvesburg, 535 miles from 
their starting point, and needless to say, the 
winners. Second place in that race went to 
Captain Hawthorne C. Gray of the Army, 
the brave balloonist who two years ago 
ascended higher than ever man has been 
from earth but who strangled to death from 
lack of oxygen in achieving his record. The 
European teams had all come cautiously to 
earth almost as they started. 


AN ORMAN three times won the 

National Balloon race before his inter- 
national victory. In the fatal Gordon 
Bennett of 1923, with Woolam then his aid, 
he was blown from Brussels westward out 
over the Atlantic and sixty miles from 
Ushant Light on the Brittany Coast, he 
landed expertly on the deck of the S.S. 
Vaterland. At that time he traveled the 
greatest distance of any contestant but the 
race committee disqualified him for landing 
on a steamship, a highly technical decision 
which was maintained over a popular protest 
from America. 

Lovable ‘“‘Old Mort” had had his share 
of air thrills, too, for back in the palmy days 
of hot-air bags at country fairs he was one 
of the most daring parachute jumpers of 
the tribe. Hundreds of times he had risked 
his neck in a parachute leap and come 
through safely. It was an ironic gesture of 
fate that when he needed a silken parasol 


to save his life he had not time to put it on. 

The Goodyear V was riding the storm at 
1,000 feet when lightning struck it. Neither 
man had time to don his parachute and 
jump before the basket hit a coal tipple, then 
the ground. Morton sustained a fracture 
of the skull, dying instantly. Van Orman 
suffering from burns and a fractured leg, 
lay helpless for an hour and a half in a rain- 
sogged field, his cries too feeble to be heard 
by the searchers who swept the terrain with 
their automobile headlights. He will re- 
cover, doctors say. 

Space limitations prevent further details 
of escapes from injury and death by wrecked 
balloonists in the Pittsburgh race. The 
tales of survivors differed little, their at- 
tempts to escape from the whirlpool of 
lightning and vertical air currents were 
useless. From moderate altitudes they were 
tossed 10,000 feet in the air, and then sent 
hurtling downward while their baskets spun 
like tops. Rain soaked them to the skin at 
the lower altitudes, at the ceiling of the 
storm, hail and snow literally froze their 
limbs. Some were smashed to earth in 
forests, some in fields that were furrowed 
ankle deep by the tearing path of their 
baskets. A Navy team escaped injury by 
climbing into the rigging and permitting 
their ballast-loaded basket to absorb the 
shock of collision. 

Many people ask, why a balloon race? 
The answer is that almost all aviation me- 
teorological information gained from prac- 
tical experience has been learned in balloons. 





Of course balloons have been carrying 
humans since 1783 while the first airplane 
flight is dated twenty-five years ago last 


December. Experiences such as attended 
the Pittsburgh race are of value. If a pilot 
of one of the three surviving balloons can 
tell how he escaped from the vortex, it will 
be information that can prevent a similar 
tragedy in races to come. 

Another question is, why not postpone 
balloon races if the weather is too bad? 
There are several reasons why not. In the 
first place a balloon race represents a con- 
siderable cash investment. The men who 
finance the races must recover their invest- 
ment for hydrogen, prize money, advertising 
and incidental expenses. When you consider 
that hydrogen, less transportation in steel 
cylinders, costs two cents a foot, a simple 
problem in arithmetic will show that it costs 
$700 to fill each 35,000-foot bag with gas. 
The races are invariably held on holidays, 
and it would seriously embarrass the pro- 
moters to postpone the event to a weekday. 

A second consideration is the physical toil 
involved in preparing a balloon for flight. 
With several assistants to turn on hydrogel 
cylinders, I have slaved from seven in the 
morning until a few minutes before the take- 
off, ten hours of tedious work, before my 
craft was ready for flight. Ipso facto, i! the 
weather was too severe for a take-off it 
would also be too bad to leave an inflated 
balloon on the ground where, the chances 
are, worse damage would occur. 

Thirdly is the human equasion of courage. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 

| No bubble pilot worthy of the name would 

ask postponement because storms were aloft 

or in the probable path of his flight. If 

balloon racing was deferred because of bad 

weather, there would be no balloon races, 

for it is a matter of historic record that the 

‘ing quite weatherman saves the worst varieties of 

the jury conditions aloft for such races, whether they 

ton him, Mstart in May, July, or September. Bad 

shooting i weather is a challenge to the pilot’s skill to 
enemies gg outwit the wandering hazards of the skies. 
er witha ‘ ' j 

had done EN have been flying balloons in America 

I knew since 1783, the same year that the 

t and all. {brothers Montgolfier sent aloft a sheep, a 

uy out of duck, and a rooster in a hot-air bag from 

FI could Versailles. Benjamin Franklin, then Ameri- 

his wig ican minister to France, watched the balloon 

at wallet experiments abroad and detailed them in 

f I could letters to F. Hopkinson and D. Rittenhouse 

y— Oh, (of the Philadelphia Philosophical Academy. 

lost him, The two scientists devised a basket to 

which they attached forty-seven small 

me back [hydrogen balloons. Thereupon they pre- 

was coo] fag vailed upon a convenient carpenter, by name 

assed his 9m James Wilcox, to win undying fame for him- 

1g.” He feself as the first American aeronaut. Wilcox 

[ bet the Mmascended on December 28, 1783, and the 

fight progressed smoothly until the chill 

grabbed fm waters of the Schuylkill loomed in his air 

the film, [Mpath. Fearful of a wintry bath, Wilcox cut 

Arundel Mecleven of the bags and came down with such 

1 want to ag iorce that he dislocated his wrist. 


The following year the English channel 
was crossed by air for the first time. The 
passengers on that historic voyage from 
Dover to Calais were Dr. John Jeffries of 
Boston, Massachusetts, and John Pierre 
Blanchard, the first successful demonstrator 


wringing 
e of the 


> seat re- 
1 a tiger, of the parachute. More than thirty years 
and loud (Mago a flight to the North Pole was attempted 


ina free balloon. In 1897 Solomon Andrée 
and two companions ascended from the now 
familiar polar air base of Spitzbergen. One 
carrier pigeon, liberated forty-eight hours 


im, Bill. 
udge you 


Limited after the balloon’s departure, and two float- 
Ellison Ming buoys containing messages from the 
> upward fMscientists were all that has ever been heard 
e?” from the expedition. Three unsuccessful 


attempts to float across the Atlantic in 
balloons are also matters of record. 
Ballooning as a competitive sport came 
into flower in 1906 when Commodore James 
Gordon Bennett offered a trophy to be 


on’t get. 
t wasn’t 


im, very 
I knew! (competed for internationally each year. 
> There MMAmerican interest was stimulated by the 
e heard MMgfrst victory, won by Lieutenant—now 
little net ME Brigadier-General—Frank P. Lahm of the 
‘stopped Army Air Corps, with Major Henry B. 
ve music IaEHersey, one of Roosevelt’s Roughriders, as 
aide. They flew from Saint Cloud, just 
on soon (outside Paris, to Flying Dales in England, 
ction six Mover 400 miles. The same year Count de la 
rains of Vaulx, a French sportsman, came to the 


United States as guest of the Aero Club, 
and established ballooning as a sport for 
Social Registerites. Until 1909 American 
balloon racing teams for the Gordon Bennett 
were more or less hand-picked. In that year 
the National Elimination Balloon Races 
were inaugurated and, with the exception of 
the war years, they have been an annual 
event. Of the seventeen Gordon Bennett 
races, which were also suspended during the 
war, American pilots have won seven 





carrying 


aoe victories, Belgian five, Swiss two, German 
hen ded Ma"; and French one. Great Britain, Italy 
Sa pile and Spain have yet to win a race. 


Before the war not over seventy-five 
Americans held free palloon pilots licenses 
of the Federation Aeronautique Internation- 
ale Now more than 1,000 balloon pilots 
hold F. A. I. certificates, but few exercise 
active interest. Most are held by lighter- 
than-air officers of the war. The pioneers, 
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with few exceptions, have left the field to 
such war veterans and men who earn their 
daily bread in airship or balloon work in 
the services of industry. 

The only change of importance in equip- 
ment in recent years in the national race 
is the use of hydrogen in place of illuminat- 
ing gas for buoyancy. As hydrogen has 
twice the ascensional force of illuminating 
gas, the bags have been reduced in size 
from 80,000 cubic feet to 35,000. The use 
of radio equipment has also become general 
in recent years, although personally I shall 
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mammoths roamed the valley. 








their search for 








never carry a receiving set again. I prefer 
that the weight of the batteries and cabinet 
be compensated in sand ballast, and the 
thought also persists that wireless antennz 
are a splendid magnet for any lightning in the 
vicinity of one’s balloon. I wonder whether 
the three balloons struck by lightning near 
Pittsburgh had jettisoned their wireless equip- 
ment. 

Though I have never, happily, met a line 
squall in the air, I think I have encountered 
almost every condition that confronts a 
balloon pilct. 

In the national race of 1927, flying with 
Lieutenant Frank McKee of the Army Air 
Corps, victory was in cur grasp, and we lost 
the race through the inherent weakness in 
almost every human being—curiosity. I 
imagine more potential balloon victories 
have been lost through that vice than any 
other. To be aloft several hours without a 
chance to check on your position, speed, and 
direction is trying to any flyers’ nerves. 
Particularly is it so in a balloon, for the 
phenomena of air currents moving in op- 
pesite directions within a few thousand 
feet of one another is fairly common. 

Several flights are on record where balloons 
have flown for hours and by expert piloting 
been landed within a few feet of the point 
of ascension. I recall a night flight I once 
made where we traveled more than three hun- 
dred miles between midnight and seven in the 
morning, and we landed within twenty-seven 
miles of our starting point. As distance 
traveled from the starting point is the only 
consideration in a balloon race, speed and 
hours aloft have no bearing on the final score, 
the fear of an unfriendly cross-current is the 
bane of racing balloonists. And unless one 
can frequently assure himself that he is not 
traveling back toward the place of his take- 
off, his mind is unsettled. 

It was customary ballcon racing weather at 
Akron on May 30, 1927, when we laid out 





“Thar’s Gold in Them Thar Hills’ 


| (yaar bundles of gleaming gold lay piled n a hidden cavern in a 
mysterious valley north of the Arctic Circle. 
it. Years before a party of prospectors had entered the valley and dis- 
Indians who shunned that forsaken land said giant prehistoric 
““Mad Max,” who had actually been 
there, had heard their devastating roar. 

Only those who loved adventure more than gain; who were not afraid 
to tackle the Unknown would have joined Captain John Stark’s party on 


DRAGON’S GOLD 


The Account of their trip and what they found will appear in the next issue 
of BOYS’ LIFE. 


our flying equipment. Weather charts 
showed a vast low pressure, or storm area 
over the East. The sun shone feebly, then 
disappeared as the heavens wept gently. 
Then came the climax in early afternoon, a 
thunder and lightning storm of midsummer 
intensity. Shafts of lightning played on all 
sides of the partially-inflated bags, thunder 
boomed and rain cascaded in torrents, 
making the field a bowl of mulligan stew. 
Then the sun once more broke through, 
but as the hour for the take-off approached 
it vanished. A battalion of serried, ominous 
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But no one dared touch 









clouds came sweeping down from the south- 


west. We raced before it, climbed above and 
floated serenely. Then another storm cloud 
formation barred our path, a vast curtain of 
black thread spread before us, jagged forks 
of brilliant gold that spit and crackled to 
the accompaniment of guttural growls of 
thunder. Clouds enfolded us. 

But we traveled through safely and McKee 
turned in, winding himself around the sand- 
bags piled on the floor of the basket. For 
lovely solitude there is nothing like a night 
flight in a balloon. On highways below tiny 
lights move slowly like unending regiments 
of fireflies marching in double file at funereal 
pace. Cities are brilliant, weird geometric 
patterns of light. Every sound from below 
may be heard distinctly, the siren of an auto- 
mobile horn, the bark of the farmhouse 
watchdog, the babble of mountain streams, 
the monotonous chant of a million tree- 
toads rising in mighty chorus. We floated 
along the mail airway marked by flashing 
beacons. Several times we picked up the 
drone of the mail planes and then we broke 
out our flash-lights to illumine the bags, like a 
full silver moon, to avoid a collision. Sev- 
eral times we were blanketed in clouds when 
the purr of the plane motors made our nerves 
tingle. I know I prayed that the plane 
wouldn’t get into the same cloud with us. 
Heat lightning flashed on all points of the 
horizon, but heat lightning is not a real hazard. 

Morning found us beyond the Alleghanies 
in western New York, with low, rain-soaked 
clouds coming down to sweep the landscape 
in the Finger Lake region. At five o’clock 
we traversed a solid mile of clouds to merge 
in the sunlight above. We breakfasted up 
there, letting the warming rays soak into 
bones chilled to the marrow. Below us was a 
vast rolling sea of gray with the inviting 
softness of down. On the other side of that 
mile-thick opaque grayness we knew that mun- 
dane folk were cursing another miserable day. 
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But we didn’t care much, then. After two hours 
of drowsing as we floated in perfect content, 
doubt assailed us. We had been making thirty 
miles an hour and were headed for the valley of 
the St. Lawrence when we went upstairs into 
the sunshine. Were we holding our speed and 
direction? Had we by any chance climbed into 
a reverse air current? To take an observation 
we needed a fixed reference point, and that we 
lacked for the reason that the clouds were 
traveling as fast as we were. We counted our 
ballast, sixteen bags. We could go down and 
take a look at a cost of three or four bags and 
then, reassured, come back to win the race. 
At least, that was the theory. 

We dropped into the gray sea, checking our 
speed of descent with ballast. When we 
emerged underneath we were floating rapidly 
toward a huge lake, later identified as Oneida. 
And then a demon of the skies fell upon us, 
a cloudburst. It assailed us in fullfury. We 
might as well have been under Niagara Falls. 
At 700 feet we could see nothing but rain- 
drops as large as malaga grapes and a water- 
fall torrent caroming off the equator of the 
bag. We were headed straight for the middle 
of the lake and it seemed as though we could 
not check our fall, for such a storm does 
three adverse things to a balloon. The lower 
temperature of the storm area contracts 
hydrogen, the considerable cordage in a 
balloon rigging absorbs water like a sponge 
to add to the weight of the craft and the 
dynamic force of the downpour is irresistible. 
As we fell we threw out everything at hand, 
full bags of precious ballast, radio batteries, 
food, water, instruments. Within a few feet 
of the lake the balloon reversed its motion 
and we paused from our mad labors to cheer 
the bubbles in our statoscope swinging up- 
ward. We counted ballast as we started up, 
and then with a heart-breaking sense of de- 
feat McKee reached for the valve rope. For 
it would never do to pierce the clouds into the 
sun again. Four hundred pounds lighter 
than when we started down we would shoot 
up to a height where humans without oxygen 
masks could not breathe. And even if we 
carried a suppy of oxygen we had insufficient 
ballast to make a landing from such an alti- 
tude (ballast acts as a brake for the gas bag). 
When sand ballast was gone we could throw 
out our clothing, the basket lining and the 
radio cabinet, but to throw such a weight 
blindly was a hazard to what or who might 
be beneath. No, we could not go back up- 
stairs. 

And so for three more hours we drifted on 
blindly in the clouds, our bag, below its 
equator, like a limp washrag. Three more 
rainstorms we encountered. Wet and miser- 
able we sat and watched our instruments, 
surrounded by blank, cheerless fog. Only 
twice did we glimpse land through breaks in 
the clouds, inhospitable forest. There is no 
sense of motion under such conditions. If 
the basket was a diving bell we might have 
thought we were sitting still surrounded by a 
sea of skimmed milk. The gurgle of streams, 
the restless sighing of fluttering trees were the 
only sounds to reach our ears. And so, when 
our last bag of ballast was gone, we landed, 
back to earth we came with a tooth-rattling 
jar in a rain-soaked clump of brush, bordering 
a plowed field at Martinsburg, in northern 
New York, 375 miles from our starting point. 
Had we stayed aloft we would have landed 
that night or early the following morning on 
the New Brunswick coast, and won the race by 
a very handsome margin. Van Orman and 
Morton, well south of our course, were forced 
down by the ocean frontier at Bar Harbor, 
Maine, but it was far enough to win. 

And that’s what this balloon-racing 
business is like. But it’s fun! 
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Mississippi Miles 
(Continued from page 23) 
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and brown and black, and from them, he made 
other races. But the red man and the white 
cannot live together. Their blood will not 
mingle. The white man comes seeking the 
lands of the red man. He has strong medi- 


sical toil 
flight. Cine and mighty weapons and much blood 
ydrogen (gms been shed. “Much will be shed. 
> in the “On this Great Water, Meche Sepe, the 
he take- "ite man comes building towns and float- 
fore my gS gteat canoes, turning us from our lands. 
o, if the Ve have suffered much and we have prayed 
“c-off it Mech Sepe. Some day he will arise and 
inflated M"eep the white men away. There will be 
chances ag®eat floods. The end is not clear. 
“That is not’ the matter now between us. 
courage. fa ten Manitou gathers all, white, red, yel- 
lw, brown and black, as ghosts, all may dwell 
ruary 
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in peace. With me there can be no friendship 
with the white men while my heart beats. 
Yet a word given is sacred. There are white 
men who speak with straight tongues, red 
men who trust them. Pung-no-mish was 
our enemy yet he was a brave warrior. A 
man, red or white, who lies, shrinks his spirit. 
He who pledges his word and keeps it, is 
worthy. You have shown us a sign. It was 
in my mind that he who steals from the Sioux 
would steal from the Chippewa. Go, take 
your goods. Fulfil your mission in the cave 
of Ka-ka-bik-kung. Yet go not until the 
next sun. You are free. We may meet again 
as enemies. The tomahawk turns in the 
ground while the white man holds our lands. 
I have spoken.” 


Miles, not understanding the words, felt 
a thrill of relief. He wondered that Pikatik 
had not appeared, that he had seen nothing 
of the boy he had saved from the bear. Per- 
haps the latter was too young to come into 
the lodge, the former, as a half-breed, not 
eligible. It was plain that he was discredited. 

Their packs were restored to them, and 
they were taken back to the teepee. More 
food was brought them, this time by squaws 
in a subservient mood. To the stew and the 
squash were added cornmeal and water. 
They all made a hearty meal. 

Wild Bill smacked his ips, filled his pipe 
and struck flint and steel over tinder to light 
it. The voyageur did the same. 

‘They ain’t lovin’ us, but they’re lettin’ 








us go,” said Wild Bill. “It was a close call. 
Keokuk sure hates to let us free. Whirlin’ 
Thunder is the bigger man. He’s Medicine 
Man, too, an’ thet’s what saved us. Keokuk 
wud like to fight but I figger thet Whirlin’ 
Thunder has still got Black Hawk in his mind 
an’ he sure believes thet some day the 
Mississippi will rise an’ wipe out the whites. 
I'd hate to be in Pikatik’s moccasins ter- 
night. They w’udn’t bring him inter the 
Medicine Lodge. I’ve a notion they didn’t 
believe in him very strong from the. start, 
but aside from my ghost-snakes, it was you 
helped us most, Miles.” 

“Me? How?” 

“Thet youngster you saved from the b’ar. 
He didn’t show, but I’ll bet he’s told his tale. 
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You see, we might hev used him in a pinch 
but, seein’ we didn’t, we saved his face. 
I’ll wager he’s told the truth erbout them 
claws of his. If it hed come out open thet you 
helped him they might hev’ held it agen 
him. They’re a proud outfit. You saw how 
he pulled himse’f tergether an’ lit out, 
wounded as he was. Us not bringin’ him in, 
was a good play. I’ve an idee he’s some 
relation to Whirlin’ Thunder. Thet’s jest a 
hunch. We'll likely never find out. We’ve 
bin lucky, take it all round. An’ it’s time fer 
us to git back to the Big River. Can’t tell 
how this powwow is goin’ to turn out. To 
my mind, Keokuk’s all fer war an’ Whirlin’ 
Thunder is on the fence. He’s the sort who 
don’t go off half cocked, though he sure has 
small use fer the whites an’ I can’t say as I 
altogether blame him.” 

Miles put the question that had been fer- 
menting inside of him. 

“How did you make the snakes, Wild Bill?” 

The trapper laughed. 

“Big Medicine, warn’t it? Cost me two 
bits a box down in New Orleans. They call 
‘em Pharaoh’s Sarpents. Some sort of 
chemicals the youngsters play with. Isaw’em 
four-five years back an’ I’ve allus toted some. 
Used ’em more ’n once when medicine men 
got too brash. Sarpints is sacred to them.” 

“You didn’t say you were going to return 
the calumet to the cave,’’ Miles went on. 
Wild Bill grew grave. 

“Son, thet’s a mighty cur’ous thing. I 
hadn’t meant to. Hadn’t thought of it. 
The idee come in my head ternight when I 
see them take it out of the pack. I say it 
come to me, but it might hev bin sent to me. 
It was a’most as if Pung-no-mish was there, 
in the shadders, whisperin’ it to me. What’s 
more, I’m sure it’s jest the thing he’d want 
me to do an’ I aim to do it. Thet’s where it 
seems to belong. You c’ud see—or you 
w’ud, if you c’ud hev understood all we was 
sayin’, Miles, thet the idee went big with the 


Chippewas. They respect each other’s re- 
ligions. Figger they’re all cut off the same 
piece, I reckon, though they may not be the 
same pattern. We’ve got a lot of different 
creeds of our,own ermong the whites an’ we 
ain't allus so tolerant. The Injuns hev got 
their Manitou an I’ve told you before they 
ain’t so fur apart from us when it comes to 
believin’ in a Supreme Bein’. I reckon he 
sure watched over us ternight, Miles.” 

Bouteillier crossed himself reverently. 

“C'est le bon Dieu,” he said. 

“You goin’ out with us?”’ Wild Bill asked 
him. 

“T am, surelee,” the voyageur answered. 
“You weel go to Fort Crawford?” 

“T’ll tell ’em all we know,” said the trap- 
per. “Like as not we wont git thanked for it. 
I on’y hope they’ll leave it to the Meche Sepe 


had finished, two warriors appeared and beck- 
oned for them to follow down the trail that 
led to their own canoe. 

As they started, Tige and Loup stiffened 
and began to rumble in their throats. They 
checked them, turning to see a wretched 
figure of a man rise up from a thicket and 
glare at them. It was Pikatik. There was 
something strange, fearsome about his face. 
Both ears had been cropped and the wounds 
smeared with pitch. He gabbled at them 
from a distorted mouth. 

Bouteillier spoke to one of their guides, his 
bronzed face blanching as he listened to the 
reply. 

“They cut off his ears an’ split his tongue,” 
said Wild Bill. ‘Said he listened to evil an’ 
spokeit. They’ve run him out of the village.” 

“He'll starve,” said Miles. 


. while but he soon 


to do their fightin’ 





fer’em. An’ any one 
who’s seen the Big 
River tearin’ down 
the banks an’ wipin’ 
out the fields an’ 
plantations kin un- 
derstand their faith 
init. Let’s git some 
sleep.” 

They needed it 
after the strain. 
Miles thoughts 
were busy for a 


lost them and woke 
to the touch of Wild 
Bill’s hand gently 
shaking him. Day 
had broken. The 
Indian Camp was 
quiet but squaws 
were tending fires 
and more food was 
brought them will- 


Synopsis of Mississippi Miles 


MISSISSIPPI MILES, young friend of Kit 
Carson, Fremont and other heroes of the 
West is waiting at Natchez, on the great river 
that gave him a name, for Wild Bill, the trapper. 
A trapping expedition is planned ‘‘way up the 
river.’”’ While waiting Miles runs foul of Pikatik 
and his gang of lawless halfbreeds who make it 
their business to rob trappers. Miles engages in 
a fight with this gang upon the arrival of Wild 
Bill himself. 

The two journey up the river bound for the 
Dakota trapping lands. Wild Bill, however, 
tells Miles of a friendship with an old Sioux 
chief, Pungnomish, who, before he died, told of a 
great cache of pearls near'the Falls of St. Anthony. 
This is in the heart of hostile Sioux territory, 
but the two decide to go despite the fact that 
Pikatik seems to be following them. 

They continued up toward the headwaters of 
the Wisconsin River, going farther into the wilds. 
There is a noticeable scarcity of Indians, which is 
suspicious. Miles accidentally discovers and 
rescues an Indian lad about to be overcome by a 
bear. But the boy disappears and they continue 
their lone way until a surprise attack one night 
make them captives of a war band of Indians. 
Wild Bill, Miles and Bouteillier, a voyageur, 
are carried into captivity. 


“Not heem,” 
said Bouteillier. 
The other guide 
spoke harshly to 
the breed, point- 
ing into the forest. 
With a last glance 
of hate, Pikatik 
plunged into the 
woods. Miles felt 
a presentment of 
evil. Pikatik had 
brought his pun- 
ishment upon him- 
self but, to Miles, 
it seemed barbar- 
ous and he knew 
that Pikatik con- 
sidered them re- 
sponsible, that, if 
he could, he would 
revenge himself 
upon them. He 
said something of 
what he felt to 





ingly. Before they 





Wild Bill. 








BOYS’ LIFE 


“T don’t doubt it, son. He’s a scotched 
snake now. First chance he gits he’ll try t, 
strike his pizen but I w’udn’t wonder by; 
what it’ll work innards. Ha’f bred is jj. 
bread as a rule. He’s plumb bad but | 
reckon we kin look out fer him.” 

They found their canoe intact, stowed their 
packs and started down the stream. Thej; 
guides gave them a few directions. 

“We'll notify the fort,” said Wild Bil) 
“but we ain’t got anything definite to tel 
on’y thet there’s a powpow on. I’m glaj 
of it. They w’udn’t heve let us l’arn any. 
thing wuth while, anyway. I'd feel | 
warn’t dead squar’, somehow, if I hed ty 
give in- formashun thet ’ud start trubble 
There’s bin too much war between the 
reds an’ the whites. Mebbe there’ll be some 
way to avoid it but I’m fearin’ Whirliy’ 
Thunder is right. The Creator made 
out of one clay an’ them out of another, 
Our blood won’t mix, no more ’n ile an 
water.” 

They ran ashore at noon for a brief spell 
and to give the dogs a run. They were just 
embarking when an Indian stepped out on a 
bluff above them and made a peace sign, 
It was the lad Miles had rescued. He was 
clad in beautiful buckskins, heavily beaded, 
and he wore an eagle feather in the roach 
of his hair. There was a bandage about his 
brows. 

“T am Ak-kuk-sah,” he said. “The 
nephew of Nah-se-us-kuk. There are three 
white men in camp on the stream that flows 
into this. I wish you good hunting.” 

He tossed something that fell fairly into 
Miles’ lap as he sat in the canoe amidships. 
It was a set of bear’s claws, trimmed to a 
strip of fur above the curving talons. 

“He w’udn’t keep ’em,” said Wild Bill 
“Sachem blood in him. An’ he’s warned us 
erbout them three thet’s after the calumet. 
He’s paid his debt.” 

(To be continued in Boys’ Lire for March) 











Trinidad Triangle 





(Concluded from page 21) 








it was not there. The other four stamps were 
there, each fastened lightly to the piece of 
paper. But the Trinidad Triangle was not 
in the place reserved for it. 

He looked through the envelope again, he 
turned his pockets inside out, he went 
through his suitcase, but it was not there. 

He went over every detail of the purchase 
of the stamp: where he had stood, what he 
had said, what the clerk had said. For a brief 
time the clerk had had the envelope in his 
hand alone. Was it possible that the clerk 
had juggled the stamp, would say nothing 
about it, and sell it to some one else? 

“T know that’s it,” he said to himself. 

Should he call up the company, telegraph, 
or what? At last, he decided to write them 
and tell them in no veiled terms just what he 
thought of them. At least, it might help 
show the company that it had a clerk who 
would bear watching. Byron wrote the 
letter, although he knew it would do no good 
as far as the recovery of the stamp was con- 
cerned, and going out to the mail box pulled 
down its iron mouth and slipped it in. 

Byron was amazed at the answer he re- 
ceived. And now he was the one who was 
reflected upon. It looked very strange to 
the company that the highest priced stamp 
was the one that should be missing. As for 
the clerk, he had been in their employ for 
fourteen years and never once before in all 
that time had his honesty been questioned. 

And then in the registered and insured 
letter, the company sent Byron another 
Trinidad Triangle. 

“Of course, we feel the responsibility is 
yours,” their letter said, “but we are willing 
to do more than what we consider we owe a 
customer, and so we enclose another Trinidad 
Triangle.” Would he kindly fill out the en- 
closed acknowledgment, and return same? 

Byron sat holding the stamp, shame creep- 


ing over him. He had fired off his tongue too 


hastily, he had reflected on the company, his 
letter had bristled with sharp words, and now 
the company had done the magnificent thing 
by sending him a duplicate stamp. 

He could write a letter of warm thanks to 
the company for their fairness and square- 
ness, and he would apologize for reflecting 
on the clerk who had waited upon him. He 
took from the drawer of his desk the letter 
he had brought his stamps home in, and 
looked into the envelope again. 

Suddenly the world seemed to swim be- 


fore his eyes, for in the envelope, stuck to 


its side, was the Trinidad Triangle which he 
had bought in New York. It had jostled 
from its paper and had become stuck to the 
envelope! By the merest chance he had not 
thrown the envelope away, and now the 
missing stamp was looking mutely and ques- 
tioningly up at him. 

There they were—two Trinidad Triangles 
—and not a soul in the world knew that he 
had them. 

He had not told his father and mother 
which stamps he had bought, the stamp com- 
pany had sent him the second Trinidad 
Triangle; the incident, so far as the com- 
pany was concerned, was closed. All he 
need do was to sign the acknowledgment of 
the second stamp, send it in, and never 
again would he hear from them. 

Two Trinidad Triangles! And he could 
keep them both. 

He thought about Mr. Reid. Would he 
still give him twenty dollars for the stamp? 
An exaltation stirred in Byron—twenty 
dollars all of his own and no risk torun, 
whatever! He could take this twenty dollars 
add five dollars more out of his own pocket, 
go to Albert Sparks, and then have a camp 
radio outfit of his own! Pretty soft! 

What was one stamp more or less to a big 
company? Nothing at all, a drop of water 
in a bucket, a clover-seed in a haystack. 

That evening he went over to see Albert 
Sparkes. He went up to Albert’s room on the 
second floor, where Albert seemed to have 
about everything under the sun, far more 
than Byron would ever dream of having. 

“T’m sorry, but I’m not going to camp this 
summer,” said Albert. “Just got the big 
news to-day. Dad told mother that she could 
go to Europe this' summer, and she’s going 
to take me along. Oh, boy!” And with that 
Albert put on a dance that any Indian would 
have been proud of. “Think of that— 
London, Paris, Eiffel Tower, the whole 
works!” 

But Byron was thinking of something 
else. The camp radio set. What was Albert 
going to do with that? 

“What are you going to do with your 
camp radio?” asked Byron when Albert 
could make his feet behave. 

“By gracious, that’s right! Say, I’ll tell 
you what I'll do,” declared Albert in a 
moment of generosity. “Tl knock five 
dollars off and you can have it for twenty 
dollars. I guess that’s a bargain, if you 
ever met one face to face.” 


Twenty dollars for the camp radio set! 
It was easily worth twice that much. 

“Come out in the yard and I'll show you 
how she works,” said Albert. 

In the backyard they set it up, Albert 
twiddled the dial a moment, and then loud 
and clear a selection came in. As they sat 
listening the pleasant dreamy hum of the 
crickets and insect life rose. Byron closed his 
eyes and he was in a camp in the great north 
woods. It was evening, supper had been 
eaten, the dishes had been disposed of, a 
fire was twinkling in the outdoor fireplace . . . 
he had turned on the radio . . . the lovely 
music was coming in... . 

“Well, what about it? Are you on?” asked 
the breezy Albert. 

“‘Let me think it over a day or two,” said 
Byron. 

“Sure, if it doesn’t make your head 
ache.” 

As Byron was going home he met Mr. Reid. 

“T was just keaping an eye out for you,” 
said Mr. Reid. “I’ve been thinking things 
over and Id like to take that Trinidad 
Triangle with me. You got a real buy there, 
and I’d consider it a favor if you’d let me 
take it off your hands at the little profit I 
offered.’ 

Byron had to make up his mind at once. 
To-morrow Mr. Reid was to leave. Most 
of his household goods had already gone, he 
was closing up some business odds and 
ends and then he would be off for sunny 
Kansas. 

“Here, I'll give you the cash now,’ con- 
tinued Mr. Reid. ‘Take it, and to-morrow, 
any time before noon, you can come around 
with your stamp and everything will be 
well.” 

Mr. Reid took the money from his pocket, 
and Byron stood hesitating, his eyes fastened 
on the money. It would be very simple, 
indeed; merely say yes; that was all. 

“‘T—I don’t know,” Byron forced himself 
to say. “I want to think it over. I'll let 
you know to-morrow.” 

“T certainly hope you decide to let me have 
it,” said Mr. Reid as they were parting. “TI 
saw a Trinidad Triangle once in an exhibit, 
and ever since that I’ve been interested in it. 
And now you come along with one which I 
think you’re going to sell me—it’s one of 
those pieces of good luck which a stamp 
collector has every now and then. It’s what 
makes the game so fascinating.” 

Usually. when Byron went to bed his 


eyes flew shut and the next morning 
took two persons to get them open—hi: 
mother at the foot of the bed and himself— 
but to-night his eyes were like a gate, hall- 
open and half-shut. Many times Byron had 
been called upon to make small decisions 
which concerned only himself, but this was 
the biggest he had ever faced . . . and the 
camp radio played so beautifully. 

As ‘he lay in his bed he became conscious 
of something on the wall. The street light 
came through dimly and there, faintly, he 
could see the object. It was the picture of 
Abraham Lincoln. At first it was vague and 
dim, but as he watched it had the curious 
effect of seeming to be not a picture of a 
man, but Lincoln himself. And strangely 
enough the man in the picture appeared to 
be in trouble. 

Byron turned over on the other side. 
Foolishness. Jimjams. Now, by golly! he'd 
go to sleep without any more monkey 
business. 

It was harder than he thought, but after 
a time he did fall asleep. Or maybe it was 
half asleep. And as he slept he had a queer 
dream. It was of a man standing behind a 
counter, a tall. man; he was wrapping up 
something. The man seemed to vanish; 
now he was back again. He was older now; 
many men were about him; it was some kind 
of a meeting. A meeting of the legislature. 
The man was making a speech, people 
listened to this tall man with the sad attrac- 
tive face. Look! the man was taking an 
old-fashioned wallet out of his pocket; he 
was paying another man money. . . . ‘Time 
seemed to pass . . . why, the tall man had 
whiskers. . . . 


HE next morning as Mr. Reid was finish- 

ing packing, he looked up as he heard 
footsteps coming up the front walk of his 
house. 

“Here I am, Mr. Reid,’ Byron said. “I 
told you I’d let you know about it—I dont 
think I want to sell my Trinidad Triangle, 
Mr. Reid. I’ve decided to keep it. Wish! 
could but—well, it’s a nice stamp. I think 
I'll hang onto it.” 

“T must go now,” said Byron after the) 
had chatted a while. “I want to go to the 
post office. I’ve got to send a registered 
letter.” 

Byron started lightly down the street in the 
direction of the post office, whistling. 

The registered letter was for New York. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


A Bunch of Books for February 


Goer books of the winter season remain 
to be noted, and the Scout who reads 
any of the books mentioned herewith will 
find something of interest. One group, that 
of books about this country, is especially 
large, and contains a number of volumes of 
particular interest for the young reader. 


“ Information on Many Topics 


Handbook for Patrol Leaders, by Wil- 
liam Hillcourt. Boy Scouts of America. $.75. 
A VALUABLE addition to the group of 

books for Scouts, a book which has been 
needed and often wished for. In it, the Scout 
who is Patrol Leader, and the Scout who is 
desirous of being a Patrol Leader will find 
set forth not only the qualifications needed 
for this office, but methods of carrying it on, 
and instructions on how the Patrol Unit may 
be made an efficient, coherent, and enthusi- 
astic body. Mr. Hillcourt does not confine 
himself to the serious side of Patrol leading, 
but gives suggestions for Patrol stunts of 
various sorts. It is a book which may well 
find its place beside the Handbook in every 
Scout’s personal library. 


Wild Honey, by Samuel Scoville, Jr. 
Little Brown. $3.00. 
HE SRE is a beautifully made book illus- 

trated with some exquisite etchings by 

Emerson Tuttle. Of the text, it is probably 
necessary to say only that it is equal in 
interest, in nature observation and in charm 
of writing to other books by Mr. Scoville 
which present the same type of material. In 
this volume Mr. Scoville emphasizes particu- 
larly his trips to out-of-the-way woodland 
spots in search of the shyer of our birds. 

Big Book of Boys’ Hobbies. By A. 
Neely Hall. Lothrop. $2.50. 
ME: HALL adds to his already long list 

of books on “How to Make” another 

which includes directions by which a boy 
may make furnishings for his room or his 
club room; construct models of boats and 
airplanes; make aquariums and bird-houses; 
build shacks and caves with secret en- 
trances; a puppet theater and puppets; and 
many other articles as well. A chapter 
telling how to make book cases and book 
shelves ought to interest particularly boys 
who are readers. The directions are simple 
and clear and the diagrams many. 


Building a Model Railroad, by Albert 
Sprague Coolidge. Macmillan. $2.00. 
THE author of this book conducts what is 

called a “‘ Mechanics’ Club” in connection 
with a school in Massachusetts. The pupils’ 
work is building a model railroad and equip- 
ment, always adding to what is already in 
existence so that at the present time the school 
owns a most elaborate equipment which is 
installed in a room devoted to that purpose. 
For boys who feel the lure of the railroad, 
undoubtedly this book will prove interesting. 


The American Scene 


Sons of Seven Cities, by Rupert Sar- 
gent Holland. Macrae Smith. $3.00. 

EVEN short stories comprise this book, 

each of which shows a boy in one of our 
important cities at a time of historic interest: 
New York in 1658; Philadelphia in 1734, 
and this is perhaps the most attractive of 
all; Boston in 1773; New Orleans in 185 
with a steamboat race on the Mississippi; 
Chicago in 1833; San Francisco in 1849; and 
Washington in 1861. In the latter story the 
boy hero is a friend of Lincolns. A plan of 
each of the cities at the time of the story adds 
a great deal to the interest of the book. 


Paddle Wheels and Pistols, by Irvin 
Anthony. Macrae Smith Co. $2.00. 
HISTORY of the great Mississippi in 
various periods is here told in a hand- 
somely printed and gaily decorated book. It 
begins with an imaginary episode of an Indian 
discovering the Great Water and follows with 
the La Salle expedition, the De Soto expe- 
dition, with the story of Burr’s conspiracy and 
other high points in the river’s story. 


The Hero of Vincennes, by Lowell 
Thomas. Houghton Mifflin Co. $2.50. 

HE thrilling story of George Rogers 

Clark’s conquests with his Long Knives 
is well told in this book, although the reader 
hardly obtains from it a vitalized picture of 
the great soldier himself. 


Washington, D. C., 
1930 


the Nation’s 


Capital, by Frances Margaret Fox. Rand- 


McNally. $2.00. 
‘THE story of our capital city, its founding 
and planning; the trials endured by those 
who lived there in its early days and after the 
burning of it by the British in the war of 1812; 
and its growth since that time, with descrip- 
tions of its great events, and its buildings; 
and many anecdotes which give historical 
events reality and bring them close to us. 


Map of the Eastern United States, 
designed by Griswold Lyng. Harper. 
GOOD picture map which indicates not 
only places and their historical or legend- 
ary connections but has many other enter- 
taining connotations. A boy with such a 
map in his room would have a never failing 
source of entertainment. 


The Pirate of the Gulf, by Rupert 
Sargent Holland. Lippincott. $2.00. 
A STORY in which Jean Lafitte is the hero, 
being pictured as a fine gentleman of 
the utmost charm. The teller of- the story 
is a Bostonian youth who travels to New 
Orleans in search of his cousin, falls in with 
Lafitte and becomes involved in a search for 
treasure buried by the murdered brother of 
the heroine. It is a good adventure tale and 





Vii Mar 
Illustration from Greyfriars Bobby (Harper) 


offers a colorful picture of New Orleans of 
the period. 


- 


Uncle Tom’s Cabin, by Harriet Beecher 
Stowe. Coward McCann. $3.50. 
A NEW edition of the popular classic well 
printed and in form pleasant to read. 
The illustrations are by James Daugherty 
and are in his customary style, making the 
well-known characters into something like 
grotesques. 


Gold!, by Edwin L. Sabin. 
Smith Co. $2.50. 
THE lure of gold as it affected the New 

World is told in highly colored fashion here. 
We have the story of the conquest of Mexico 
and of Peru, of the California gold rush, of the 
Colorado gold rush and of that to the Klon- 
dike. Allare stories of hardship, suffering and 
often cruelty with frequently only bitterness, 
instead of triumph, over success. 


South from Hudson Bay, by E. C. 
Brill. Macrae Smith. $1.75. 
THIS book concerns a group of Swiss im- 

migrants who are brought over to Lord 
Selkirk’s colony in Hudson Bay Company 
territory. The hardships they endure and 
their discovery of how they have been 
deceived give them a bitter awakening from 
their dreams of prosperity. Specifically, the 
story concerns a Swiss boy and a French 
Canadian, their friendship, adventures and 
their efforts to aid their families. 


Blue Ribbon Stories, by Mabel L. 
Robinson. Appleton. $2.50. 
HERE is a selection of stories which will 
provide something for each member of 
the family—for the small children, their 
bigger sisters and for the boys of Boys’ Lire 
age who may be interested to find in it two 
stories from this magazine, “‘Ricardo of the 
Lion Heart Returns,” by E. Waldo Long and 
“The Caracow Scoop,” by Lamar Middle- 
ton. Other stories come from The American 
Boy, St. Nicholas, Youth’s Companion, and 
several other magazines for young people. 


The Heart of the King-Dog, by George 
Marsh. Penn Publishing Co. $2.50. 
‘THOSE who enjoyed the story “Flash, The 

Lead Dog,” last year, will undoubtedly 
find a great deal of interest in “The Heart 
of the King-Dog” in which Flash and his 
master return to the valley of the Yellow-Leg 


Macrae 


and a contest with their old enemies takes 
place. 


Stories of Various Kinds 


Winning His Knighthood, by H. 
Turing Bruce. Page. $2.00. 
ERE is an interesting story of the English 
Army in the French Wars with a young 
hunchback as its hero. In the course of his 
experiences, the fifteen-year old boy’s bitter 
and sullen disposition is modified and he be- 
comes a chivalrous knight, winning high 
honors. To those who enjoy stories of this 
period and stories full of action, this will be 
particularly interesting. 


The Cruise of the Kingfisher, by H. 
De Vere Stacpoole. Page. $1.75. 
A$ STORY of mutiny and piracy of to-day 
in which two boys who have gone out in 
the crew of the cable-repairing ship Kirig- 
fisher, play important parts. It is a good 
exciting story of the sea. 





The Mystery of Palmetto Lodge, by | 


Ruby Lorraine Radford. Penn. $1.75 
Two sisters and a brother go to their 

father’s house on a lonely island to seek 
the invention he was working on at the time 
of his death. They find themselves in grave 
danger, surrounded by baffling mysteries 
but at last win through to the object of their 
search. It is a pleasant story that will keep 
the reader guessing as to the outcome. 


Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland, 
by Lewis Carroll. Illustrated by Willy 
Pogany. Dutton. $2.00. 

LICE in new and most up-to-date pic- 

tures comes forward in this edition. In 
it, perhaps, young people of to-day will find 
her rather more natural and like themselves 
than in the older illustrations which made 
her a little girl of yesterday. 


Italian Fairy Tales, by Capuana. Trans- 
lated by Dorothy Emmrich. Dutton. $2.50. 
‘THESE fairy tales have the authentic fairy- 

tale flavor but also a certain unusual and 
original quality that differentiates them from 
the English, French, Danish and German and 
other fairy stories with which we are familiar. 
For children who enjoy stories of the sort and 
know the more familiar ones, this book will 
doubtless prove attractive. 


In the Air 


How to Fly, by Barrett Studley. Mac- 
millan. $3.00. 
VERY good book treating of practical 
fiying which would be of great assistance 
in giving information on how to go about 
learning to fly. It explains the rules of flight 
and the functions of the different parts of the 
machine. There are splendid chapters on 
actual flying, explaining how to make turns, 
take-offs, landings, spirals, and other maneu- 
vers in the air. This is of value to the pros- 
pective passenger in a plane as well as to one 
who desires to become a pilot. Lieutenant 
Studley is an instructor in the Flight School 
of the Naval Air Station at Pensacola, Florida, 
where all the aviators of our navy are trained. 


Rhodes of the Flying Cadets, by 
Frederic Nelson Litten. Appleton. $1.75. 
THs story gives the experience of a group 

of cadets from their entrance into Flying 
School until their graduation, experiences 
which include considerable excitement, ad- 
venture and danger. 


Sky High!, by Eric Hodgins and F. Alex- 
ander Magoun. Little Brown. $2.50. 

HIS is an excellent history of aviation 

for boys. It tells in an interesting way 
of all the main events in the history of flight 
from the earliest days of recorded civilization 
in the fourth century before Christ, when 
Archytas, a learned man of Caranto, con- 
structed a wooden pigeon which is reputed 
to have flown, through the intervening 
mythological legends and the actual achieve- 
ments of the pioneers of flight up to the recent 
flights of the DO-X carrying 169 passengers. 

Riders of the Winds, by Edward Shen- 
ton. Macrae-Smith Company. $2.50. 

HESE are stories of the great adventurers 





Why do hoboes 
always wear red 
underwear? 


Scarlet, be it explained, is 
a natural all-weather pre- 
servative. It is used asa 
base for other colors on 
most out-of-door work, 
railroad bridges, for ex- 
ample. 


And you’ll chuckle at a lot 
of other remarks on hoboes 
and railroads in 


The Surmisal of 
the Fittest 
By Henry B. Comstock 


In the BOYS’ LIFE 
for March 

















MODEL AIRPLANES 


Send for this big 19 inch 
“Whirlwind” Cabin 
Plane, capable of flights 
of 1000 ft. Can be as- 
semblicd in one evening. 
New, interesting. Easy 
Construction, all balsa, 
specially treated for 
strength and lightness. 
Finished propeller, 
metal parts, wheels, 
stamped fusel 
poy ladaded. Set with lostructions postpaid $1.95, set 
ready to fly $3.95. New complete catalog of models, 
ic ts, balsa, [near mubber. __ anes. etc., full of latest 
ideas on scientifi els, sent for 5c. 


PIONEER MODEL AIRPLANE SUPPLY CO., Champaign, Mil. 











You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents for 288-page book on Sommeriog | and 

stuttering. ‘‘Its Canes 2 and Cure.’ 

cured myself after stammering 20 yrs. BY N. 5 bee 
11176 Bogue Bidg., 1147 N. Illinois St., Indianapolis 
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FOX’S 


The Eagle Mystic Paddle 


Just aturn of your finger an: you have them guessing! That is all 

there is to it. newest and —liy of amusement, makes every- 
be tucked away in your pocket. "The  pomanene 

set of les with full instructions, as shown at the 

Send and receive your set by return mail postpaid. 


1375 E. 18 St. Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Pins for Schools, C 
Milita: 
Rings, up. Pins, 35c 





Send for our Catalog of Rings and 


Clubs, Frats and 
Academies. ged prices. 


C. K, GROUSE COMPANY 
North 


Attieboro,Mass. _Solid Go’ 





146 Bruce Ave., 





RAISE CHINCHILLA 


AND NEW itt 








} 
j ceverse METAL Arts Co.,Inc. 933 Portland Ave R Rochester 


STERLING SILVER $135 
SILVER PLATE 75 

















of our time, the romantic pioneers of the | 


air; explorers opening new worlds, new realms; 
winging over the North Pole, crossing the 
Pacific and Atlantic. The book contains dia- 


grams of the famous flights and attractive | 


illustrations. An especially good book for 
younger boys of from 12 to 16 years of age. 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 





AVIATION 


Information 


FREE 


fend us fed Kir and address for full information rewarding the 


sis aca 
Dept. 1802" 3601 
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RICAN SCHOOL OF AVIATION 
1 Michigan Ave. CH 
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The Bully of the West 


FoRT BLUE RAVEN was on a bluff 
where a wide, shoal river could be forded 
across a ledge of rock. Up and down stream 
were deep beds of quicksand, and within a 
day in either direction several streams came 
into the main stem of Whistling Waters. 
Cottonwood logs, ’dobe bricks, and a dirt 
embankment, or levee which high water had 
proved to be necessary, gave the proper en- 
closure, with corral room for a few saddle 
horses to be used in going out after horses 
hobbled or grazing loose on the prairies. 

Trappers were coming down out of the 
mountains, following the streams to the Fort. 
From the East the freighters were fighting 
their way through the vast mud belt which 
in the spring took the place of wintry snows 
and summer dusts. 

Into the turmoil of jubilee rode Dan Wal- 
ton and his partner, Katydid Tom Barson, 
driving four heavily loaded packhorses, a fine 
take of furs. Every one congratulated every 
one on being alive. Of the many who had 
gone forth in the autumn, whole outfits did 
not return. The boy Katydid was himself 
a stranger there. Walton had gone out with 
four others and thirty horses. He alone by 
chance had survived because he had staid 
with an unconscious tenderfoot boy, lost 
on the prairie, the youth he called Katydid. 

Putting one horse in the corral, Walton 
turned the other five of his string out to graze. 
He shook hands around and evaded proffers 
of liquor on the ground that he hadn’t started 
yet. No one paidany attention to Barson, to 
whom the great camp was a confusion and 
embarrassment. He skirted along the walls, 
he sat to one side on the bales, and he was 
shivery under the glances of passersby. In- 
dians, grizzlies and blizzard perils had stirred 
less of nervous anticipation in his thoughts. 

The marks of timidity, of social inexperi- 
ence were missed by most of the others, for 
they too were self-conscious and shy, some 
covering their confusion with swagger and 
liquor, and some going off to sit behind some- 
thing, smoking pipes feverishly. And 
through this medley of emotion was relief 
from savage pursuit and the vast loneliness of 
interminable mountain ranges, prairies, rills 
tributary to brooks, which ran into creeks 
and thence into river after river on three ways 
to the ocean levels; and some had been on 
headwaters of five or six routes to the Arctic, 
Pacific, Atlantic, Gulfs of Mexico and 
California. They had stood on the backbone 
of the Continent looking into the grandeur of 
the land. 

A big fellow who towered huge even in that 
aggregation where tall men were not scarce, 
strolled about in conscious power and 
eminence. They called him Swayback 
Prestone, because, perforce, when he came 
in from his winter fighting Indians, trapping 
furs, killing his meat, the horses of his string 
had been ridden down to a U-spine by his 
mercilessness and necessities. It was signifi- 
cant that he liked small horses, Indian 
ponies. Few high-class animals were at those 
outward capes on the advancing Frontier, 
those islands of humanity at the sunset 
shadows of the Rockies behind which the 
white races were filling in with living flesh and 
sinew, rawhide and cussedness, backbone and 
sheer audacity as the sayings boasted, yet 
every beast of burden did its utmost. 

And Swayback here picked up a little man 
by the scruff of the back, held him at arm’s 
length, mumbling and growling that runts 
could be so like humans in appearance. No 
one disputed him. Noone ever had. He had 
cuffed about the run of the Fort. His roar 
could be heard above the shouts of multi- 
tudes and he had caught two Indians by the 
backs of their necks and crushed their skulls 
when it came to the hand-to-hand conflicts 
with which he was particularly familiar. 

A good man, this Swayback, in the trapper 
parlance. He was the bully, a hard, im- 
placable, compassionless hero of the wilds, 
and so far as any one knew, he was, next to 
Kit Carson, the only one who knew abso- 
lutely, how to get along, with Red Men and 
White. And in the course of his getting 
along, they said that if an arrow pulled hard 
out of his shoulder or hips, or hooked bad in 
his ribs, he’d break the shaft off as deep as 
he could and giving a shake, go on with the 
clubbing, knifing, shooting or whatever 
business was then at hand. 


NY Scout or trapper to have a reputation 
like that had done things in the presence 

of his embattled companions. And it was a 
matter of tradition that when parties of 
Indians came charging up at little parties of 


trappers, if old Swayback surged forward to 
meet them with his inimitablk yell of joy, 
the warriors of even the ferocious Utes would 
pull back on their rawhide, swing wide and 
disappoint the man who loved so much to 
fight them for their scalps with which to 
patch his buckskins and ornament his belt, 
pouches and cap. 

Tokane, another good man, had been 
Swayback’s friend. From Dan Walton the big 
fellow heard that Tokane and three others 
had been wiped out up Dusty Creek. 
Walton had dropped back to take care of 
this kid, Katydid Tom Barson, who had 
come down from a boat wreck on the Mis- 
souri only to be abandoned by his compan- 
ions on account of the boy’s sore feet. So 
Walton had gotten away. 

“Tf you’d been with Tokane he’d had a 
chanct!”” Swayback rumbled, ‘‘So the kid’s 
‘sponsible ain’t he! I’m goin’ to give’m a 
drink o’ rum an’ cuff’m up!” 

Swayback went on the prowl, looking for 
the boy. Walton slipped around and found 
Katydid first. 

“Scout out, boy!” Walton whispered. 
“Don’t show yourself. Swayback’s after 
you.” 

“After me?” boy’s blue eyes narrowed, 
“What for?” 

Walton told him. Katydid slipped out of 
the Fort and down by the creek among the 
cottonwoods. He sat looking at the slick 
current oozing by like soft grease, in the 
manner of much alkali. He had done no one 
intentional harm. He had lived the best 
he could. He had, for one thing, promised 
his mother never to drink liquor in any form, 
from wine to rum. And his soul and heart 
rebelled against this banishment by the fiat 
of the Fort Blue Raven bully. He left the 
stockade-wall just after noon; he went back 
up to the Fort a few minutes before sunset. 





BOYS’ LIFE 


By Raymond S. Spears 


When he entered the open gate he heard 
above the other sounds the shouting of 
Swayback: 

“‘Where’s ’at skunk? Where’s ’at sneakin’ 
coyote? Where’s at crawling snake? Where’s 
’at yeller wuthless pup, Katydid—Katymust, 
Katy’s gotter take a spankin’!” 

The search for-the young stranger had 
quieted the others. The crowd had seen 
those symptoms before. Swayback had 
worked himself into the inhuman rage, ap- 
parently, of a grizzly bear, and would be 
satisfied on nothing less than drinking the 
blood and spitting out the brains of his 
chosen victim. For five years Swayback 
had killed on every fort visit at least one 
victim, chosen for some particularly fanciful 
ill or indiscretion. He had picked another, 
now. And Dan Walton had loaded a pistol, 
shifted his knife and hatchet around for the 
fray, but as the boy had dropped out of 
sight he felt better about it. He went, to 
trade the catch of furs for gold, intending 
to pull his outfit for some other place that 
night, just to take the boy out of harm’s way. 

And with Walton over in the commissary, a 
woman near the gate saw Katydid Tom 
Barson come in walking on his toes, with 
knife in hand, his thumb to the guard, 
while his other hand twitched with casual 
uncertainty around his hatchet. The boy’s 
eyes were slits, shining crystaline sky blue, 
and his face was like gray stone. The girl’s 
gasp communicated her observation to those 
nearest, and the crowd opened before him, 
straight and slowly so that he advanced be- 
hind a screen till he was behind Swayback, 
who was waving his arms about, lifting his 
hands, like fragments of river drift, working 
his gnarled fingers as he begged the assembly 
to indicate to him whither had gone that 
scoundrel who was responsible for the 
massacre of his dear, good friend Tokane. 


Points on Skiing 


OST persons have the idea that skiing 

is one of the most dangerous as well as 
one of the most exciting of winter sports. 
There is no doubt that it is both exciting 
and thrilling, but it need not also be danger- 
ous, although it is one of the most difficult 
of athletic arts. Do not get the notion 
that skiing consists only in spectacular leaps 
into the air, following an Alpine descent. 
This conception of the sport, which comes 
from the pictures of skiing in Switzerland, 
gives only a narrow view of the possibilities 
of the sport. In fact, these feats can be per- 
formed only by the most expert. When you 
are learning, you must keep to absolutely 
level country. 

First of all, be sure that your skiis are of 
the proper length and breadth for your use. 
Contrary to the general opinion, the longer 
the skiis are, the easier they are to handle. 
Boys should get skiis from eight to ten feet 
long. They should be fairly broad, that is, four 
or four and a half inches. Do not harness 
them on your feet, but use only a single strap 
from which you can quickly withdraw your 
foot. Skiis made of maple are the best 
and they should be free from all knots in 
the wood, as they are likely to break at 
these places. 

Proper clothing has much to do with your 
enjoyment of the sport. High leather boots 
that are a couple of sizes too large, so that 
they may be filled with woolen socks, are 
fine. They should be as nearly waterproof 
as possible, and should be kept well-oiled. 
It does not take many clothes to keep one 
warm in such strenuous exercise as skiing. 
Mittens are much warmer and more service- 
able than gloves, and a heavy woolen pair 
of the “‘Farner’s” variety forms a valuable 
part of your outfit. 

Never try to learn to skii alone, if it is at 
all possible to have some one go with you. 
Almost any kind of snow will do to learn on, 
although the best kind is a hard crust with 
several inches of soft snow on top. Select 
an open level space where you will have 
plenty of room. The motion is similar to 
skating; you slide along with your knees 
bent, resting your weight on poles, one in 
each hand. Thus you really do the work 
with your arms, and your feet simply slide 
along. You should be able to go fairly fast 
in this way with very little effort. When 
you feel quite proficient at this cross-country 
skiing, you can try a very gentle hill. At 
this point it is necessary to practice getting 
out of the skiis very quickly. You do that 
by pulling your feet out and jumping back- 


ward, letting the skiis slide on. In going 
down-hill, keep the weight on the heels and 
bend the knees well to keep the point of the 
skiis out of any soft snow. The feet should 
be together, with one $ki slightly ahead of 
the other; they should make but a single 
track inthesnow. Except when going down- 
hill, lean well forward, for most falls are 
caused by the feet shooting ahead. As you 
are able to keep your balance more easily, 
try some slightly steeper hills. 

Do not avoid hill-climbing and never take 
off your skiis and carry them on your shoulder. 
Climbing requires the most “knack ” of all, but 
after it is once acquired you will cease to worry 
about hills. Do not attempt to jump until 
you have become more or less proficient in 
straight running and hill climbing; it is better 
not to undertake jumping at all at first. 

A really good hill for jumping should have 
a long, steep approach to give all the speed 
necessary and the curve from the hill out 
on to the jump should be a gradual one, the 
ground below falling away sharply at an 
angle of thirty degrees. The jump should 
be built on the steep part of the hill; never 
have the “take-off” so near the bottom that 
you will land on the level or anywhere near 
it. You must continue at a steep descent 
for a long enough distance so that there will 
be plenty of time to regain your balance 
before you rush out on the level below. 
Begin your descent with your body erect 
and well-balanced, leaning slightly forward 
and with skiis close together. As you near 
the jump, assume a crouching position, your 
hands down by your ankles. Within a 
few feet of the edge “‘unroll” your body, and 
spring forward just as the brink is reached. 
Leaning forward is the important thing, and 
even while you are in the air, try to do so. 

There are many novelties that can be 
introduced into the art of skiing which make 
it more interesting. One of these is the 
Telemark swing consisting of a very grace- 
ful, rather slow swing to either right or left, 
with the body bending to one side, and the 
advance foot on the outside. The Chris- 
tiana swing is a shorter, quicker turn ef- 
fected by a vigorous twisting of the body. 
The former is a long stately swoop, which is 
most effective in cross-country work, while 
the latter is brisk and short and best for a 
steep slope. 

In a novel use of skiis, known as skii- 
sailing, the breeze is provided by an air- 
plane propeller and motor mounted on a sled. 
The sensation afforded by skii-sailing is the 
nearest to that of flying of any sport. 


Swayback rocked from side to side, lifting 
a mocassin at least fourteen inches long in a 
hip-high half circle, and then the other foot, 
The gyrations of a dead pine stub as it 
swings and weaves, ready to fall, would not 
have been more astonishing. 

No one gave a sign, no one uttered a sound 
as Katydid came close behind the giant, 
There was no thought among the spectators 
but that the boy would put his life into one 
terrific thrust—a pygmy against an ogre. 
What the youth actually did was, to every 
one, amazing. He hesitated a moment, 
poised, watchful, and then as the big fellow’s 
foot was highest and his back bent over 
backward the farthest, the lad whipped his 
left hand to the bully’s shirt collar and with a 
fling back, brought Swayback down on the 
split-log flooring. 

The whole place shook. Sheet-iron pails 
and a stack of skillets on a shelf were jarred 
off and fell with a terrific jangle. The spec- 
tators, dashed by the folly of the. youth, 
surged back all clear, to escape the sweeping 
of Swayback’s tomahawk and skinning blade. 


war they saw next was the boy kneeling 

on Swayback’s breast with the big fel- 
low’s whiskers caught up in his left hand 
like a rope and his eighteen-inch skinning 
blade prodded a quarter of an inch into the 
bully’s thick and crinkled neck. 

Swayback’s arms were spread off across 
the floor like two gnarled tree branches. 
One leg was drawn up like the knuckle of 
an elbow tree, the other foot was stretched 
away off yonder, somewhere in an upset 
heap of wolf hides. The prostrate man 
shuddered and quivered, with muscular re- 
actions—but only from his waist down. 

Not a sound could be heard. People 
far off who had heard that fall hesitated a 
moment, and then came running. 

When the boy spoke, a low, cold, hoarse 
menace was in his tone. 

“Swayback!” he said. “Is your word 

ood?” 

The bully tried to open his mouth, but 
that rope of whiskers up over his face pulled 
even his lips tight shut. He could only make 
a mumbling sound, like a Yellowstone coun- 
try geyser in confinement. The boy actu- 
ally chuckled, there were a hundred of those 
spectators who would for years tell of it. 
He pulled the whiskers down, but he left the 
blade in the coarse brushy mass, the point 
buried and a trickle of blood running down 
on the rough splintery floor. 

“Ts your word good, Swayback?” the youth 
demanded again, and that was a question 
equally insulting in the advantage he had. 

The bully hesitated. The hand on the 
knife-blade began to twitch and turn. 

“Yes, sir!” Swayback replied, “‘it allus is 
—I to keep it.” 

““You’ve said I was responsible for Tokane 
and his party getting killed up—and I was a 
tenderfoot, unconscious, when he left me 
and Walton to look after me, account of I 
couldn’t take care of myself. You lied, 
didn’t you?” 

The bully clenched his teeth and lips. 

“Speak, you half-breed coyote!” the boy 
said, ‘‘or I'll sell your hide before night!” 

“T lied,” Swayback admitted. 

“You'll leave me alone, you’ll never lay 
hand to me, speak hard of me, lie about me 
from now on?” 

“T bet I won’t, Katydid!” 

* “ All right, these around are witnesses!” 

The boy backed down off the heap of 
human flesh, wiping the bloody tip of his 
knife on a piece of buckskin. 

Swayback gathered his muscles, wriggled 
and with a curious contortion flung himself 
erect by the mere spring and power of his 
enormous strength, as a cougar might do. 
The boy settled back with his knife ready, 
for it might well be the bully would seek now 
to go back on his oath. He stood gazing 
down at that intrepid readiness. 

*°S all right, sonny!” he said, affection- 
ately and with kind of a grizzly-mother-bear 
grunt, “I keep my word. I'll break across 
my knee any man who ever lays a mean 
hand onto ye! Be’n me in your place, an’ 
I’d druv that blade clear home, takin’ no 
chanct. Come’n, Kid! Les’ have a drink— 
er—of milk. We'll go rope ’r cow buffalo 
to git it!” 

““Woo-Who!” some Eastern woodsman 
yelled; ‘‘E-e-e-Yeow!” some Gulf Coast 
Texan added. “ Yu-le-yu-le-yu-le—o-o-0” 
some breed added, and so the crowd called 
its roll of origin, from Montreal to Mexico 
City. 
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Gold Honor Medal Award 

THE National Court of Honor has awarded 
seven Gold Honor Medals to Scouts for 
the saving of life at the risk of their own. 
The following are the Scouts to whom the 
award has been made, with a brief note re- 
garding the deed which has been recognized 

with the highest award in Scouting. 
William Vernon Hood, aged 18, First 
Class Scout of Troop 45, Brownsville, Tenn., 
for the attempted rescue of Mrs. C. B. Laws 
from drowning, when a motor-boat struck a 
jog and sank in deep water at night. Scout 
Hood tried to save the first person he found, 
who was Mrs. Laws, although she struggled 
desperately, requiring him to break the hold 
several times. He succeeded in getting her 





He gave them both artificial respiration. 

Bernard A. Dawson, aged 23, Assistant 
Scoutmaster of Troop 4, Zanesville, Ohio, 
rescued Thomas Collipy, aged 9, from burn- 
ing to death. A fire was started in a garage 
by the explosion of a can of naphtha. The 
little boy, watching some men at work, ran 
to the back door, which was locked and the 
resulting smoke and fumes which immedi- 
ately arose overcame him. When Assistant 
Scoutmaster Dawson arrived on the scene 
three sides of the garage were on fire. Learn- 
ing that a boy was still in the building, he 
dashed in and with the help of another man 


brought the boy to safety and gave the boy | 


artificial respiration, keeping at it for half 
an hour until the boy recovered. 





i | 
. | a splendid opportunity. 


local Western Union of- 
| a __ fice for additional facts. 


The Chief Scout Executive inducts his son Robert (Bobbie) West and Guy Melius, play- | 
mate for many years, into Troop 10, New Rochelle, N. Y. The men from left to right 
are Scoutmaster Miles, Scout Executive E. K. Jordan and Messrs. Barbour, Melius (father 
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To the fellow! 


who wants to'make good 


If you have graduated from learn much about different 
_ 4 school and are planning to kinds of business. 
take a job, Western Union 


. Thus, you will be able to 
Messenger Service offers you 


decide for yourself the kind 
of work that suits you best, 
and when the opportunity 
comes we willhelp 
you land the job 
of your selection, 


As a Western Union mes- 
senger you will 
establish a wide 
acquaintance and 


Good wages; bicycles at 
cost; recreational op- 
portunities in the larger 
cities, and other exclu- 
sively Western Union 
| activities—all while you 
are mentally and phys- 
ically progressing. Ask 
the manager of your 





WESTERN UNION MESSENGER SERVICE 





of Guy), Bushnell and Hermes 


back to the boat to which she clung. Another 
member of the party, however, frantically 
turned the boat over. Scout Hood tried to 
get her again by diving repeatedly, but with- 
out success. He was exhausted when a res- 
cuing boat picked him up. 

Walter Fichter, aged 13, Second Class 
Scout of West Hazelton, Pa., rescued a five- 
year-old-boy on a railroad bridge. It 
was a narrow bridge extending only a couple 
of feet from the rails. The boy hearing a 
train behind him started to run, stumbled 
and fell. He crawled to the side of the 
bridge and hung onto the wooden sill nailed 
to the ties. The Scout who ran to help him 
crossed only a few feet in front of the on- 
coming train, threw himself on his stomach 
(the side of the train would have swept him 
off if he had stood up), crawled to the young- 
ster and held him up until the train went by, 
then pulled him to safety. Scout Fichter’s 
comment was, ‘‘ We were pretty badly scared.” 

Elmer Clark, aged 17, Eagle Scout of 
Troop 8, Redfield, S. D., rescued Wayne 
Hagman, aged 19, from drowning. Hagman 
was in trouble twenty or thirty feet out. 
The moment Scout Clark seized him by the 
hair, Hagman threw his arms around the 
Scout’s neck and then began a battle of 
holding and breaking, the Scout making 
steady progress toward the shore a few feet 
at a time. The water was choppy and 
Scout Clark was quite exhausted by the time 
he got to shore. 

John Angle, aged 15, First Class Scout 
of Troop 44, Shippensburg, Pa., rescued 
Evelyn Grove, aged 12, from drowning. 
The girl got into trouble in the middle of a 
small lake. The Scout had learned to swim 
only two weeks earlier, and although he had 
been exhausted, for he had been swimming 
for some time, he went immediately to the 
girl’s help, subdued her struggles and brought 
her ashore. 

Joe Thonemann, aged 15, Second Class 
Scout of Troop sos, Middletown, N. Y., 
rescued two boys, ages 10 and 5, from drown- 
ing in the river. These boys were fishing 
when one of them fell in and the other 
jumped in to help him. Neither of them 
could swim. The Scout pulled off his sweater 
and went in. The younger boy was being 
held up by the older who was himself under 
water. The Scout brought the first young- 
ster in and went back for the second and 
rescued him also but after some difficulty. 


1930 


Newton Crouch, aged 15, First Class 
Scout of Troop 2 of Griffen Area Council, 
rescued Miss Millie Childs, aged 15, from 
drowning. Scout Crouch was about one 
hundred feet away when he saw that the 
girl was in danger of drowning. When he 
reached her it was necessary for him to 
dive in about fifteen feet of water. He 
succeeded in bringing her up and towing her 
ashore. 


Wild Life Protection Awards 


THE National Court of Honor has made 

the following awards for conspicuous 
service in the cause of the protection of wild 
life. As is well known, the fund for the 
presentation of these medals is being made 
available to the Scout Movement by Dr. 
William T. Hornaday. 

Gold Medal to Mr. A. E. Roberts, Scout 
Executive, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Gold Honor Badge to Mr. E. S. Martin, 
Secretary of the Editorial Board and Director 
of the Editorial Department. 

Gold Honor Badge to Scoutmaster Ray 
M. Brittingham, Sr., of Oakville, Conn. 

Gold Honor Badge to Scout Lawrence A. 
Hautz, Eagle Scout of Milwaukee, Wisc. 

Gold Honor Badge to Scout Carl Klinger 
of Milwaukee, Wisc. 


Scholarship 


Scout Lyle Lutton, of Laurel, Maryland’s 
candidate in the national contest conducted 
last summer by Thomas A. Edison to dis- 
cover a youthful American genius, has been 
given a scholarship at the Stevens Institute 
of Technology. Scout Lyle was nominated 
for the scholarship by the inventor after the 
institute had asked Mr. Edison to select 
one of his candidates for a year’s free tuition 
in the freshman class at Stevens. The 
Scout has accepted the scholarship. 


Good Turns 

The children of Olympia, Washington, will 
have a merry-go-round on which to play 
next summer at Priest Park, north of the 
city, thanks to the generosity of the Tum- 
water Council of the Boy Scouts of America. 

The Scouts raked up the maple tree leaves 
in the park during the autumn months, and 
the $200 which the city would have been 
required to pay for this job will be used to 
provide the children with a merry-go-round 
next season. 
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Pretty Soft, Eh, Fellows 


Sporting something brand new every month. Having 
your pals scratching their noodles, and saying, ‘“Howd’ya 
get it?”—and you just grinning a big broad grin. 


You Can Do It 


Last month Jack Gardner showed hundreds of fellows how 
to make spare money, and you can bet they will be doing it 
again this month. 


Here’s Your Chance 


Get your share of spare money and be able to buy what 
you want when you want it. 
You can use $10—$15—$20—this month! 


SEE ANNOUNCEMENT ON PAGE 65 
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64 
OLD MONEY WANTED—#5, 2%; $529 


for hundreds of Old or Odd Coins. Keep ALL old money. 
Many VERY valuable. Get Posted. Send 10cts for 
Il’s COIN VALUE BOOK, 4x6. Buying and actin. 
Guaranteed Prices. COIN EXCHANGE, Room 
LeRoy, N. Y. 
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yr 


Belgium Congo has issued a set of stamps to com- 
memorate poserey, | the man who found aon | in 
darkest Africa (1871). A short set of these stamps, an 

a mint tria) 
and enclose 


306 Whitridge. 4. 


GIVEN 


B. L. BADGER. STAMP co, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


le are yoann, if you request our approvals 
ic 2 mail i charges. 
E STAMP CO. 

Baltimore, Md. 





100 ALL DIFFERENT stamps 
to all who send 2c for postage 
-- a for a selection of ap- 


Box 64 


SCARCE WAR SET! 


Portraits of the KING OF EGYPT! and many 
ot a fine stamps to oper! applicants for only 
6c. CATALOGUE GIV 
EARL T. TYLER 


Mostly foreign, 

Another Barrel of Stamps Mais ne es 

25c¢ per 1,000 or $1.00 per pound (over 4,000 to pound). 

Approv: als sent to all purchasers. Plenty U.S. from le 
up. Hinges 10¢ per 1,000; 3,000 for 25c. 


B. Elmer, Dept. B, 192 Washington Street, Boston, Mass, 
STAMPS 105 China, Fay pt, Ete., Stamp 


tionary, list of 3,000 heargaive a 
Coupons, 2c. Stamp Album, ‘over £06 Meaeticee 
with dates, names of countries, ete., 3c. Bigger ones 

l4c., 45c., $1.35, $2 45. A. BULLARD & CO., 





Royal Oak, Mich. 








world catalog 
Mus, world catalog “barect fen: 446 Tremont St., Dept. A9, 
porters: album manufacturers Boston, Mass. 





5 AIRMAILS AND 2 CONFEDERATES GIVEN ! 


Send us 10c and we will send + 5 airmails, 2 Confeder- 
ate Prints, packet 20 unused, Big Bargain Lists to ap- 
proval applicants sending references. 


Buckey Stamp Co., -B-35, West 5th St., Dayton, O. 





No advertisements for this classification are accepted 
unless they meet the approval of an expert. Kindly 
report any unsatisfactory service. 





SCARCE GERMAN C 
ee ghouiete), 4 for 10c, or 
‘olonies 30c. French olonies oe 
goes 45c. 100. British Colonies 30ce. 1 
Packet of U. 8. (no rev. or cut, “squares 
50 Fine Air Mail 70c. 15 Fine triangles 
Weber's S {Sh 1377 Park Ave. *Piatadieté.N. J. 


100 *srames§s GIVEN 
to all who ask for our Net Approvals, Postage 2c, 


CHRISTENSEN STAMP CO. 
B. 1657-14th St. Milwaukee, Wis. 


500 DIFFERENT etd 35¢c 


150 Diff. Stamps. . 1ge 
350 











c. M. EVANS P. O. Box 366, Reading, Pa. 


206 Different Stamps 


Abyssinia, Liberia, Egypt, Bulgaria, China, Chile, 
Etc. Illustrated list and approvals, only 12c. 


W. Mikkelsen Co., 4029 Grace St., Chicago, Ill. 
Sold only 


30 ALL DIFFERENT eid only &c 


to approval applicants. 
“300 stamps,” but 300 all different 
stamps. 1000 hinges roc. 
KENWOOD STAMP CO., 526 No. Kenwood, Glendale, Calif. 
POLYNESIA: AUSTRALASIA: OCEANIA | 
30 Stamps from Sarawak, Wallis, pa. 
Samoa, etc., 15c to applicants for our 50 to 70% 


approvals. 
SILVERMINE STAMPS COMPANY Dept.29 New Canaan, Conn, 


GIVEN! 
Send 2 cents postege for premium packet of 100 different 
stamps. Only for 50% d approvals 
TIP TOP STAMP CO 
Dept. B., 319 Cheyenne Road, Colorado Springs, Colo. 


Your STAMP COLLECTION needs 
!! WALPOLE APPROVAL SHEETS ! 


Shee ta stocked by countries. Your application for approvals wil! be 
promptly filled from stock of over 20,000 varieties and will contain a 


SURPRISE PACKET GIVEN! 
WALPOLE STAMP CO., Walpole, New Hampshire 








Stamps. 
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how the members of a little 








fortune to know what they wanted. 


Today successful young men everywhere are solving the 
problems of everyday life—simply, easily, happily—by 
knowing what they want before they start out to buy. 
And knowing what they want isn’t a matter of good for- 
It’s a matter of foresight and forethought. 


tune. 


They read the advertisements—regularly, thoroughly! 
They save hours of shopping time by having their minds 
made up before they begin to buy. 


brands, comparative 


They don’t waste time and 


« 


“unknowns” and 


When a manufacturer places himself on record in the 


printed page, 
quality and service—or the disapproval of millions quickly 


forces him out of the market. 


able. 


fore you spend a cent. 


Reading the advertisements is an important part of suc- 
cessfully managing a home. 





ae, 


They knew what they 
wanted 


SEVERAL years ago a play with this title was popular. A 
tale it told, of life in the vineyards of California—and 


problem of domestic happiness because they had the good 


values, 


“*just-as-goods.” 


he is forced to guarantee you consistent 


Read the advertisements. 


household there solved their 








They know quality 
dependable merchandise. 
risk money in investigating 


Advertised goods are reli- 
Know what you want be- 
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“WE'VE had our walk for nothing,” Bob 
grumbled. “TI told you fellows the ice 
would be no good.” 

“Say, hiking is the best thing in the world 
to keep you in trim.” Phil slapped him on 
the back. ‘Harry and you come back to 
my house and I’ll balance a postage stamp 
on my nose to entertain you.” . 

“When you get that stamp on your nose 
I'll cancel it,” grinned Bob. He turned for a 
final look at the small lake which, in the 
center, was nearly free of ice. 

“Tt will be solid again in a few days,” 
was Phil’s consoling conclusion as they set 
off for the town. 

Phil’s home was well back from the road 
on a slight rise of ground and was surrounded 
by spruce and pine trees, which set off the 
trim white of the house. They crunched 

along the cracked stone drive to the front 

| door and finally settled themselves in the 
|sun parlor where there were plenty of com- 
| fortable chairs. 

Phil began: “The post-office issued five 
special stamps last year, Clark, Edison, 
Sullivan, Wayne and the Ohio River water- 
way. The desire for these commemoratives 
has attained much popularity—too much, in 
fact. Postmaster-General Brown has re- 
ceived applications for seventy-two memorial 
issues. I’m sure we are all mighty thankful 
the number to be accepted is limited. I 
think five is quite enough for any one year. 
Among the requests before the Postmaster 
are the signing of the Kellogg-Briand peace 
pact, the opening of the International Bridge 
at Detroit, the antarctic explorations of 
Com. Richard E. Byrd, the sesquicentennial 
of the capture of Major André and the two 
hundredth anniversary of the birth of George 
Washington. And there was a request for a 
Virgil commemorative, the two thousandth 
of his birth, which seems to me is rather a 
subject for Italy’s consideration.” 

“Tf I had the choosing to do,” said Harry, 
“Washington would certainly come first, 
then Byrd and then the Kellogg-Briand peace 
pact, and 2’d order large stamps like the five- 
cent air mail and the designs would be open 
for competition so that the results would 
compare favorably with the best in the 
world.” 

“Too bad you haven’t got the job,” said 
Bob. 

Phil referred to a newspaper clipping he 
had taken from his pocket. ‘Record prices 
were paid for United States stamps at an 
auction of the collection of the late John C. 
Williams of Morristown, New Jersey. Among 
the many prominent collectors and dealers 
present was Arthur Hind, America’s fore- 
most philatelist and owner of the famous 
British Guiana stamp, one cent on magenta 
paper of 1856, for which he paid over thirty- 
three thousand dollars. A complete imper- 
forate sheet of the two cent, rose, of 1916 
which has the five-cent error was bid up to 
two thousand, nine hundred dollars and the 
celebrated twenty-four-cent air mail with 
inverted center sold for two thousand, 
three hundred dollars. You fellows remem- 
ber the sheet from which this copy came that 
was bought by a clerk for twenty-four dollars 
and was sold by him for fifteen thousand 
dollars. At this latest price the full sheet 
would now be worth two hundred and thirty 
thousand dollars. For the Pan-American 
four cents of 1901 with inverted center eight 
hundred and fifty dollars was paid. Several 
years ago Mr. Williams gave sixty-seven 
dollars and fifty cents for this stamp. The 
one-cent value of the same set also with 
inverted center sold for two hundred dollars. 
Another rarity was the four-cent, blue, 
instead of the usual ultra-marine, which you 
will find in your Scott’s catalog as number 
two hundred and thirty-three and priced at 
four hundred dollars unused and a hundred 
and seventy-five, used, was finally bid in at 
seven hundred and forty dollars, nearly 
double the listed price.” 

“They’re all right if you can afford it,” 
Harry stated. “Aside from the high value 
set on errors I could never see them—not for 
my collection—we’ve gone over that before. 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


No advertisements for this classification are accepted 


unless they meet the approval of an expert. Kindly 
report any unsatisfactory service. 








WRITE FOR OUR 
ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST 


The illustrated SCOTT PRICE LIST is the most 
complete Goring of sets, packets, Junior Album 
packets, Airmail and special packets, catalogues, 
albums, stock books, and accessories, ever made 
available to the stamp collector. It is beautifully 
illustrated throughout, and contains a ap 
range of offerings from 10c to hundreds o! 


GIVEN FOR THE ASKING 
Now on Sale 
SCOTT’S SPECIALIZED 
UNITED STATES CATALOGUE 
1930 EDITION 


-—]| -f- = = = = = = = 


Pocket Size 
SCOTT’S AIRMAIL CATALOGUE 


SCOTT STAMP AND COIN CO. 














1 West 47th Street, New York, N. Y. 
G I V E N Scarce LIBERIA TRIANGLE! 
1919 issue, unused, cat. 30c 
Send 5c today for fine packet, including sirmail, special 
delivery, parcel post, red cross stamps; portraits |, animals, 
“old horns,"’ architecture, pretty women, battle scenes, 
nude slave and other interesting picture stamps. We will 


include with each order, a scarce unused Liberian ieee 
stamp. Also approvals. Limited supply.—ACT 


DeKalb Stamp Co., 70 Walsh St., Borstig nel 


Mystic’s “‘Queer Country” Packet 
Contains scarce stamps from the following strange lands, 
Leone 





Alaouites Hy ee Bene 
Antioquia lee! 
Congo Jhind Prince Trin Tobago 
Re Kenya Uganda * Roumelia U 
Marino U Volta 
G Monaco lis Sotene 
t this wo and make your 


Hands 1 1 PRICE ONLY 10 10¢ ¢TO 5 APPROVAL AP! APPLICANTS! 
MYSTIC STAMP COMPANY (Dept. 5), Camden, New York 


GIVEN! LARGEST STAMP 


IN THE WORLD 


stamps from Cape Verde, Jamaica. Mozam- 

—— . ree etc., = dying yo sg beautiful women, ships, 

wager. ‘air’ mane -Y bag Ly ' and a stamns, for only 

Stamp are 

Chinn epee te ounn pecial Delivery aves with each order. SUPPLY 
MiTED SEND” YOUR 5c TODA 

wastann PHILATELISTS, eons Harper Ave., B2 CHICAGO 


so 32 different stamps, includ- 
ing. 10 AIRMAIL, 12 UNITED 
STATES (early issues, com- 
memoratives etc.) and 10 CAN- 
ADA, allfor 5c. Approvals and 
bie illustrated price list sent 
with each order. Write today! 


Curhan Stamp Co., Gloucester, Mass. 


15 Diff. EGYPT, 15 Diff. AIRMAIL 


also MYSTERY PACEET, from hard countries, in- 
cluding Tigers, Savages, Camels, Boats, etc., all for 10c 
if you ask for our 50% approvals. 

GLENDALE STAMP CO. 
1342D Linden Avenue Glendale, Calif. 

























STAMP TONGS Given to every purchaser of our Fine 
paces 4 49 different stamps from 
49 dif. countries—animals, scenes, etc.— including 


maps, 

British and French Colonies Iraq, old Corea (issued 45 

years ago), Inhambane, mzo Marques, Tanna Touva, 

and many others. Price only 10c to approval applicants! 
PAUL REVERE STAMP CO. 

Box 40, Astor Station Boston, Mass. 


STANLEY GIBBONS U. S. LIST 


At last Ts offer a full, pRestrated and senestotive price list of U.S. 





and B.N.A cameo mely bound volume bas no less than 
435 Illustrations, inc! Juding crille ard secret marke: roofs, center 
line and loc! and telegra and 


arrow 
riced. An indispensable oe, fo 2 he identiicatlon of al | FS stamps. 
iso list 
quest, U.3-LIBRARY 19th Century. § Vols $1.50; 20th Century $1.00, 


Stanley Gibbons, Inc., 38B Park Row, New York City, N. Y. 


SHIPS AND AIRPLANES 


This packet and our large illustrated 
lists only 8c to approval applicants. 


PLYMOUTH STAMP COMPANY 
463 Cyrus Place, Bronx, N. Y. 


vs 00 _JRONSIDES HISTORICAL PACKET. 


150 o1 stamps from many countries 
DOLLARS } i Pi 
T. MP: viaite 1 byt this Fr ean id Bae Nie frigate. Sniat A 


100 er STAMPS 


Stamp Album, holds 1200—1 3 Ay tne: aoe; 40 

















Zantibar, Se Lets ee. 304 appr: 
oor a ‘ee. rovals 
1 tL) LEDO STAMP CO., ‘oledo, Ohio 
sun 00 U.S. POSTAGE Old Issue, 
FREE, if yom write for our 56-page 
price-list of S. and Foreign 
nm s, 2,000 illustrations. Also 
Fine,but cheap stamps on approval. 
Hussman Stamp Co., 620-2 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 
— 

DIFF. CONFEDERATE STATES 
Siti cond pon) collection of 00 a8 fonel sora apse 
oh 2) raves Conted, States: of ato ai ofan Bec i 
Sarat 100 in eee Bee Dae Se ae nae Lin SIV ERT Write osay! 
Tatham Stamp Co., 49 Van Horn, Dept. B, W. Springfield, Mass: 


payed $, $ $ OUTFIT—ONLY 12c! 


item, dollars int stamps (prewar) f forty 
mulfon D: oe ete scale: 


1 
lest republic he : 
ie ete.— ire for ic to a 
cants! pocket fe 250, every 
ANCHER STAMP CO., Box 126, Rutherford, N. J. 








All Lowe y ~ stamps with Far-away ae 


] ] & French & Portuguese ores Saree. 2c postaé' 


if Ee request approvals “ otter 
Beautif ul Pi 
Send to-day. 





cture stamp *Tneluded. 
L.W. HUDSON, Dept.118, Plainfield,N.J. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


No advertisements for this classification are accepted 
Kindly 


unless they meet the approval of an expert. 
report any unsatisfactory service. 





BRITISH COLONIALS 


100 Wirr. GIVEN! 


= IF _ 

“Hard to get” mly, that SSlonial st year 
by year. foo all vai erent British Ss oo stamps 
in long and short sets. 
King 


are m 
and all absolutely given. 
(stamps only) and request our 50% approvals. 


LISBURN & TOWNSEND (Dept.B.L.) Liverpool, Eng. 





FANTASTIC SCENERY Pi PACKET 


Contains all different stamps of Sree oe 


ay * iteb- 
data ede Barbads mm ie “Boieiaey (Seraa (battle gh 3 
‘ opis and pyramige i eae es “ieee 3 tage), Tyliaad 
Seddon of Victory); Fan Fons 
ts PEAK STAMP Co co. “ek a Colo. 
Files araee If qouget right now, we ae. | also ie, es, 
aie tama, oration gauge, and a small package of 





dollars (great curiosity); 1 fine stamp from sm 
on earth; 1 airplane set; 1 triangle stamp; packet 25 diff. 
Hungary, cat. 50c; 1 gauge; and last, but not least, 


Hae pocket stock book in which to keep your duplicates! 
The bie $$ outfit pestnend for only 8 cents to applicants 


for my famous Quick ice Approvals. 


D. M. WARD 
605 Pierce Street, 


SENSATIONAL 8c OFFER! 7 German 
stamps with (prewar) ya over 40 —— 
ic 


Gary, Indiana 











Illustrated Alb 
50 Different Foreign Stamps 
Pack of Stamp Hinges 
Perforation Gauge 

Hints to Collectors 

Big pe Price List 


lo approval applicants 
W. W. BETTS, Box 4, Clearfield, Pa. 





SARAWAK 1871, CAT. 25¢ GIVEN 


With any 50c order of the following: 25 Australia 25c; 
10 Bosnia 10¢c; 20 Luxembourg 15c; 10 Montenegro 10c; 
25 Spain 10c; 


4 Vatican City 10c; 20 Turkey 10c; 
1,000 Diff. 85c.' 


ARGONAUT STAMP COMPANY 
New Canaan, Conn. 


Dept. 30 





our price lists of albums, 
be sets, packets, “tos 


uppiies and hund 


UEE y4, Cincinnati, O. 


A SNAP ne DIFFERENT FOREIGN and rere $1 ong 
60 DIFFERENT U.S. STAMPS $2. TSXcOUeS. 

FREE WY! each order, our pamphlet which tells * ‘How 1 to 

Mate a Stamp Collection Properly” hd with 

reds of bargains 

CITY STAMP & COIN 





RARE CONGO AIRMAIL! 


(Also 5 other airmail stamps) 
sre in our packet of 61 ail-dif- 
ferent from eee: countries 

1o1 

eanica, Sudar 

ph ye ys for Be. 
. MONUMENT STAMP co. 

5031 Queensberry Ave. Baltimore 
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100 
Stamps Given 
B. L. QUAKER STAMP CO. 


Stamps GIVEN! 3%, Postage 2c 
101: Big , price lis lists and the sheets. 
oe te 


1,500 stamps at Ic each. 


sent with each order. 
TOLEDO, O. 








sim folds 4000 st - xX__f 
BoHNson. STAMP CO., ot B. L.. eamentl Y. 











CAT. VALUE—RECENT 
ondieaen SURCHARGES 


s 0 3 1000 hinges, 15c; Album to hold 


1162 mane % Approval sheets with eaeh order. 
B. L. MIAMI STAMP COMPANY, Fostoria, Ohio 


100 DIFFERENT STAMPS 
to those ating wll ons a 
approvals and list: 

Approval Books on United R armory ‘British Colonies, 
South and Central America at 50% and 25% discount. 
NOEMUS STAMP CO., 312 East 23d St., New York 


PACKETS 30 Danzig roc; 25 Portuguese 

Colonies 10c; 30 French Colo- 
nies toc; 20 Saar 20c. Send 2c stanp for Free 
Packet and nice Grade Approvals. 


AL FAIRBANKS 
Dorchester, Mass. 

















6 Levant Street 


CANADA AIRMAIL STAMP GIVEN 
if you ask for approvals and send 15c for 25 diff. airmails 

or 30 diff. Canada and Nfld; both packets only 25c. We 
is 309, connie in pa dime packets. Lists free. 8; 

Bargains—500 diff. 25¢; 1000 diff. 75c; 2000 diff. $2.50. 
VICTORIA STAMP ¢ Co., London, 2, Canada 


Seema SACRE aaa. 3 ee Cones, U.S. Bets, 
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U.S. Ete., 
sma Lind 
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E. 4 “Mossley, 
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4521 Parkview Ave., St. toute, Mo 
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Hill Stamp Co., Leonard St., Waltham, Mass. 


CANADIAN COMMEMORATIVE 
mamnblete Set of 9 var. air mail, 5 beautiful picture 
collevto ona 0 ask fot fo stam ne for 5c coin to 
approvals 4, ¥, 34, le, ete, Lowest prices and best quality, 
Kei es ces an quality. 
igwin Stamp Ce. B.L. Fernandina, Florida 
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0. K. Stamp Co., Dept. 2, 69 Genesee St., Utica, N.Y. 


All different. Postage 2c. 
Large album 15ce. List of 


50 per cent approvals 






I like my stamps printed the way they were 
intended to be and then used with gentle 
cancellations.” 

“Tt’s very fortunate we don’t all want the 
same thing,” laughed Bob. ‘In some cases 
we are not even allowed to choose. We've 
been used to Constantinople as the chief city 
of Turkey but now the name has been 
changed to Ystambul. Kemal Pasha doesn’t 
do things by halves. The Government has 
stated that mail addressed by the old name 
will not be delivered. They are not so strict 
at Leningrad, formerly St. Petersburg. You 
may know that Peking is now Peiping and 
that Agram is to be known in the future as 
Zagreb. Sometimes we are forced to accept 
changes whether we like them or not.” 

“Sometimes people fight for changes,”’ 
said Bob. “In Kovno, Lithuania, the post- 
office employees have become so dissatisfied 
with their working conditions that they’ve 
decided to dispense with shaving till the 
authorities make the desired changes. In 
hair there is strength we may believe if we 
recall the story of Samson.’ 

“There’s another change of far greater 
importance,” Phil remarked. ‘We are to 
have no more stamp issues from Serbia, 
Bosnia, Herzegovina, or Montenegro. These 
and other provinces are to be combined and 
then divided into nine banats each governed 
by a banu. The nine are Save, Danube, 
Vardar, Drina, Morava, Drave, Vrbas, 
Coastal Banat, Zeta. ‘This reorganization is 
designed to obliterate all traces of varied 
origin and to emphasize the idea of unity.’ 
The new state is to be known as the Kingdom 
of Jugoslavia with the seat of government at 
Belgrade. King Alexander will dispense with 
the Cyrillic alphabet and adopt the Latin 
characters following the lead of Turkey. A 
gold basis for money has been adopted which 
will stabilize the korona and may result in 
new haleru denominations of stamps. For the 
whole world less stamps appeared in 1929 
than in 1928. Mr. Kent Stiles in Scott’s 
monthly Journal gives sixteen hundred and ° 
fifty-eight for 1928 and eleven hundred and 
fifty-three last year not quite complete. 
The most notable feature is the increase in 
air mails, one hundred and sixty-nine being 
officially “issued.” 

“How about new issues?” asked Bob. 
“Have you any?” 

Phil turned to a stock book that lay on the 
“French colonies—they are always 
attractive—these are postage dues for French 
Guiana and French Oceanica, nine values 
each from five centimes to three francs, up- 
right oblong with pictures of palm trees and 
natives, each tinted in two colors. Thank- 
ful to find no ten and twenty franc values. 
Here are two air posts from Brazil. The two 
hundred reis, red, pictures a dirigible circling 
the Eiffel Tower and dedicated to Santos 
Dumont with the date, 1901. The five 
hundred reis, red violet, has a biplane with 
the date, November 12, 1906, and also bears 
the name of Santos Dumont. Germany’s 
annual semi-postals, five in number, carry 
the coats of arms of Bremen, Lippe, Lubeck, 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz and Schaumburg- 
Lippe. The designs are similar to those of 
former years and are in three colors. Austria 
has a fine set of views in her latest set which 
run as follows: Ten groschen, Castle of 
Gussing, Burgenland; fifteen, Hochoater- 
witz Mountain, Carinthia; sixteen, view of 
Durnstein, Lower Austria; eighteen, Traun 
Lake, Upper Austria; twenty-four, Fortress 
of Higher Salzburg; thirty, Church of See- 
weisen, Steiermark; forty, Palace of Inns- 
bruck, Tyrol; sixty, Hohenems Mountain, 
Vorarlberg; one schilling, National Library, 
Vienna; and two, St. Stephen’s Cathedral, 
Vienna, ten denominations. From the 
Azores I have these four provisional sur- 
charges; four on sixty centavos, blue, per- 
forated fifteen and the same perforated eleven 
and a half; fifteen on twenty. five, rose and 
twenty on twenty-five, rose.’ 

“T’d like to say a little about Alberto 
Santos Dumont,” spoke up Harry. “He was 
a Brazilian by birth, the son of a wealthy 
coffee planter, and went to Paris to study 
balloons. With his sixth dirigible he won the 
Henri Deutsch prize of one hundred thou- 
sand francs offered thrcugh the French Aero 
Club to the first person who should fly 
through the air from the Aero Club Park, 
around the Eiffel Tower and back to the 
starting point in half an hour. He gave the 
prize money to the workmen in his airship 
shops and the poor of Paris. Later, he built 
airplanes and made one of the first flights in 












A New Year Message 
to Boys’ Life Readers 


If for this new year 1930 you were 
sure of more spending money than 
ever before, and besides that, all the 
things you will want and need, then 
you would agree that 1930 was cer- 
tainly going to be a big year for you. 





Jack Gardner 


You can make 1930 just as big, and even bigger and 
better. You can make it the year for more money in 
your pockets and more of the good and helpful things 
you want coming your way. 


Thousands of BOYS’ LIFE readers 
made 1929 a mighty happy year for 
themselves through Jack Gardner’s plan, 
and they will keep right on making 1930 
a happier year. The same chance for 
1930 is open to thousands more BOYS’ 
LIFE readers. 


There's nothing like having your own money to spend 
any time and way you want and there’s nothing like 
being able to get certain things when you want them, 
like a new bike, pair of skates, baseball, basketball and 
camp equipment, sport shoes, sweater, camera, books, 
fountain pen and most important to Scouts, Scout 
equipment. 


Make a good start for the new year. When you ex- 
perience the thrill and joy of having your own money 
and buying the things you want you’ll thank Jack 
Gardner a hundred times over. 


Don’t miss this opportu- 
nity for 1930. Become one 
of the “happy thousands’’ 
this year. Open the door for 
yourself by writing your 
name and address on thecou- 
ponand mailing it back to-day. 


Jack Gardner, 
BOYS’ LIFE MAGAZINE, 
2 Park Ave., N. Y. C. 


Dear Mr. Gardner: 
I want to join up with the Live Wires. 
tunity outfit on earning spare money. 


Please send the oppor- 











Europe in a_ heavier-than-air machine 
driven by a gasoline motor.” 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 































































































start that a college education gives to the 
fellows who are lucky or energetic or intelli- 
gent or ambitious enough to get it, will have 
to wait until later, when you can earn it for 
yourself, besides doing the other things you 
have to do first. Your problem, then, is to 
get the kind of high-school work that will 
help you most in the short time that you still 
have left. If you are also one of the manual- 
minded boys who enjoy games and can do 
particularly well with your muscles and 
hands, and find it difficult to keep up with 
your academic work, the matter is compara- 
tively simple: Go to a Technical High School, 
and get the practical knowledge it can give 
you—electrical wiring or whatever it is that 
you want to take up in order to earn a living. 

These articles are designed to give you an 
idea of the five different kinds of schools to 
which boys in this country can go. The first 
one told of the public high schools that give 
general or ‘‘college-preparatory” courses. 
The last three will tell of different kinds of 
private schools. 
something about the big Technical High 
Schools that have been developed for manual- 
minded boys who can do best when their work 
includes muscular activity that leads to skill 
—working with lathes or wrenches or brushes 
or wires or typewriters or automobiles. 

If you have never even walked through one 
of the big Technical High Schools, what you 
will see there will certainly be a surprise. 
Some of the rooms, of course, are like ordi- 
nary school-rooms anywhere else, with desks 
and blackboards and maps and a teacher’s 
platform. But other rooms are like work- 
shops. Here is one, used in the commercial 
course, that looks like a department in a big 
insurance company—rows of typewriter 
desks, each with typewriter and file and piles 
of letters and papers, where regular office 
work is going on. There is as much clacking 
of typewriter keys as in a newspaper office. 

Around the corner there may be a big room 
given over to drawing tables that tip up 
slant-wise in front of each student’s seat. 
Around the wall are advertising posters, per- 
haps, and drawings of various sorts. It is 
not the “Art department” that many schools 
have; technical high-school boys don’t 
have much chance to go in for “‘ Pure Art.” 
The drawing that is being done is in “‘ Applied 
Art’’—creative work that is connected with 
one form or another of business industry. 
It may be for advertising posters like those 
on the walls, it may be drawings for greeting 
cards, it may be designs for furniture or toys 
or bath-room fixtures or hats or wall-paper. 

In another room there will be all kinds of 
wrenches and pipecutters and fittings, with 
boxes along the walls for different-sized 
elbows and reducers and plugs and unions— 
a regular plumber’s shop, with long work- 
benches filled with vises, and with all the 
necessary thread-cutters and cans of “‘dope” 
for smearing the thread before two sections 
of pipe are screwed home in a coupling. 

In the Manual Arts High School at In- 
dianapolis you can find rooms filled with 
machines that cost tens of thousands of dol- 
lars—lathes and milling machines and drills 
and presses and half a hundred more. In the 
Manual Arts High School at Omaha you can 
find a whole garage, with repair work on 
half a dozen different cars going on as is usual 
in any other garage. In the great Cass 
Technical High School at Detroit, big enough 
to care for more than 10,000 students at once, 
you can find a huge foundry, with sand for 
the forms and moulds, furnaces, and all the 
incidental equipment. There is the famous 
Each Technical High School at Cleveland, 
the Polytechnic High, and a dozen more at 
Los Angeles, and others scattered all over the 
country in nearly every big city between 
the Atlantic and the Pacific and in hundreds 
of smaller cities as well. 

Between these great technical high schools 
and the public high schools that give a general 
college preparatory course there has come to 
be, in many places, a big gap. The school 
superintendents and principals and teachers 
and parents who want boys to take the classi- 
cal course, believe the general culture and 
information and a broad point of view in later 
life should be secured by training in latin and 
literature and mathematics and history and 
modern languages. They criticize some of 
the technical high schools as being mere 
trade schools, teaching boys to be only 
plumbers or carpenters or printers or mill- 
wrights or garage mechanics. 


But this one is to tell you . 











What School Is Best? 
(Concluded from page 13) 


On the other hand the technical high-school 
teachers believe manual training is often just 
as valuable and necessary as book-learning, 
and that the general-course subjects are 
too far removed from the world of machinery 
and business that many boys have to dive 
into as soon as they leave school. 

You have to remember, of course, that of 
these hundreds of different technical high 
schools in different cities, no two are exactly 
alike. Some are almost like regular high 
schools, others are given over almost entirely 
to vocational work; one then gets all sorts of 
combinations in between. 

This much, however, is sure: for manual- 


minded boys like Bill Holden, happiest and . 


most useful when they can cut or saw or 





the good work you’ve been doing in shop, 
you'll be all right if you can only bring up 
your English.” 

That was mighty sound advice. It struck 
Bill that way. By the time he had to leave 
school, when he was sixteen, he had im- 
proved his English work a lot, even though he 
seldom got a single mark as high as 90 in any 
of his subjects. When he finally had to turn 
in and earn his living he found that his 
school shop-work had given him a big start 
in the garage work he found to do. Besides 
that, his English training, that he’d really 
worked hard to get all that last year, gave 
him a big advantage over his companions 
in that he could get directions better, exe- 
cute them more readily because of under- 





startling disclosures of 


Craig Kennedy Returns! 


RAIG KENNEDY, detective extraordinary, with 

his nephew Ken Adams, is returning to BOYS’ 

LIFE after a number of years’ absence. 

older readers will thrill at the remembrances of mysteries 

solved by this master sleuth in the past. 
great kick out of this new adventure. 


The Robot Mystery 


By Arthur B. Reeve 
In BOYS’ LIFE for March 


Many of our 


You will get a 
Don’t miss the 











paint or drill or drive or do something with 
their hands, the real technical high schools 
are life-savers. Also, when there is the neces- 
sity for leaving school soon and starting in to 
earn a living, technical training very often 
helps such a boy a lot in finding employment, 
where general training in college-preparatory 
subjects would probably help very little. 


N MANY cities, within the last few years, 

junior high schools have been developed 
to find out something about the boys and 
girls attending them during the seventh 
and eighth and ninth grades. Boys who 
have the ability to be, and may well be, teach- 
ers, or professional men in other lines, doc- 
tors or ministers or lawyers, and who have 
years ahead of them in which to finish high 
school and go on to college, are steered to- 
ward the classical college-preparatory course. 
Boys who can do better working with their 
hands at some trade are tried out at one thing 
after another, and steered toward the techni- 
cal high schools and vocational work. 

Bill Holden was lucky in having a good 
technical high school within walking distance 
of his home. His principal advised him to 
switch from the classical course to the 
technical course, and Bill made the shift. 
At once he began to do better. He enjoyed 
working with his hands so much that he’d 
keep on until he got his “‘assignment”’ fin- 
ished, even though it meant staying after 
school hours to complete the job given him. 
He began to get good marks for the first 
time in his life, and it gave him a lot more 
confidence in himself. 

Then one day the technical high principal 
called him into the office. 

“Bill,” he said, “you’ve been doing a lot 
better since you shifted over to the technical 
course. But there’s one thing that’s become 
more important than ever, now that you’ve 
switehed over to shop work from Latin and 
French and the rest. Know what it is?” 

“No, sir,” said Bill. 

“Well, I'll tell you. It’s English. You’ll 
notice you still have to go on with English 
even here in technical high. What’s more, 
you’ll always have to go on with it. All your 
life you’ll have to use English to read and 
write and talk with. The more you know 
about it the better. So you dig in and bring 
up those English composition marks. With 


standing them more easily, and also give 
directions better, than his companions 
could. 

You mustn’t forget, though, that Bill was 
fortunate in being a good public-school 
student. His liking for outdoor games and 
sports of all kinds made him a good com- 
panion, and gave him a lot of the training in 
getting along with people, playmates and 
teachers alike, that psychologists sometimes 
call ‘Social development.”” That made him 
a good normal, average chap, reasonably 
good-natured, with a healthy y, and an 
ordinary, reasonable, useful mind. If he 
had been unduly sensitive, his low marks 
during his early years at school would have 
discouraged him even more than they did. 
If he had been unusually conceited, or 
unusually selfish, or unusually far ahead or 
far behind in his studies, it would have been 
a very different matter. 

Technical high schools, like all other public 
schools, have to average their work and 
courses and teaching for the great numbers 
of boys and girls who come to them, as 
Bill Holden did, because expensive private 
schools are out of the question; they cost too 
much. That means good discipline and 
proper advancement for all those like Bill, 
who are not “exceptional” or “different” or 
‘difficult cases.’”’” Teachers handling work- 
shop classes of even twenty to twenty-five 
boys cannot devote hours to bringing a single 
backward boy up to grade, or reasoning 
with a poorly brought-up chap who can’t 
see the value in obeying orders or completing 
assignments. For normal, healthy boys the 
training and discipline of public-school life 
is perfectly satisfactory; if they learn through 
hard experience the foolishness of neglecting 
work or breaking rules they profit from their 
learning. They have to. If they can’t 
conform, if they can’t learn to do as they 
are told and keep their work up and behave 
themselves and put up cheerfully with the 
hundreds of little hardships and irritations 
and unfairnesses of everyday life, they fall 
hopelessly behind, and are finally dropped, 
or expelled and turned over to the disciplin- 
ary schools that exist in many cities for 
“tough cases.” 

Misfits—at least those who are too far 
from a comfortable “‘normal’—don’t belong 
in public schools of either the technical or 
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general variety. Either they have to change 
and fit in properly, or they become, usually 
severely handicapped for all the rest of thei: 
lives because of their failure. Technica| 
high schools, fortunately, have done awa, 
with one of the big reasons for misfits in many 
city high schools. Manual-minded boy; 
like Bill Holden, who are in danger of being 
misfits in classical work, can change over to 
shop-work courses and win a far greater 
degree of confidence and happiness anq 
success, 

But now we come to something quite 
different: Suppose you are in Bill Holden's 
position—active, liking games, not particy. 
larly interested in books or mental work byt 
skilful with your hands, and with the prospect 
of having to leave school soon to earn a 
living—and happen to live in one of the 
smaller cities or towns where there isn’t any 
technical high school; where the only thing 
you can do, if you are to go on with school 
at all, is to take the general course consisting 
largely of book-work and regular recitations, 
that you’re weak in. What then? 

Of course you don’t want to leave 
school until you have to. That goes with- 
out saying, because the more you have in 
the way of information before the school 
doors shut behind you, the better. Your 
father and mother know that, too, and will 
probably do all they can to give you as many 
years of school as possible. But since private 
schools, big ones and small ones and military 
schools, all cost more money, about all that 
is open to you is the local public high school, 
with its regular college-preparatory course, 
of Latin and algebra and geometry, with 
French or German, history, English, a little 
physics or chemistry or biology or general 
science, and civics—although day by day 
these institutions are becoming more flexible, 
providing a greater variety of subjects to 
help just such a case as this. 

That means going ahead with the school 
work that is so nearly swamping you, and 
doing the best you can with it as long as 
possible. Only, here are a couple of points: 

In English you are just as well off as Bill 
Holden. It’s going to be as important to you 
as it is to him and to everybody else. You'll 
get just as much English as you would at 
technical high; possibly more. So much the 
better. Get everything you can out of it. 
Don’t hesitate to go to your English teachers 
and tell them you want to make your English 
work your most important subject, because 
of the part it will have to play in your writing 
and reading, books and newspapers and 
magazines and letters and notices and orders 
and appeals for money and applications for 
positions and references and time-tables and 
bill-boards and labels, and every bit of your 
talking, all the rest of your life. 

So keep your hands active and give your- 
self confidence and supplement your class- 
cal course in school with more practical 
knowledge for immediate use; if, at all pos- 
sible, get a job. Don’t wait until you have 
to leave school for that. You will be sur- 
prised to see how well it takes the place of 
the training that technical high-school work 
might give you. Perhaps you can find a 
chance to do Saturday afternoon work in a 
store, or evening work in a newspaper oflice, 
or early morning work tending furnaces. | 
know one boy who puts in two hours every 
evening, from seven to nine, parking cars in 
a big garage. Maybe you think that doesn’t 
give him skill in driving and confidence as 4 
wage-earner that equals anything he could 
get in a Manual Arts garage class! 

Getting a job while you’re still in school is 
certain to mean hard work. But what of it, 
if you enjoy it and profit by it, and it isn't 
so strenuous that it overtaxes your strength’ 
It may even make possible your continuing 
on in school long past the year when you 
thought you’d have to stop. Advanced 
technical training, perhaps an engincering 
course at college, becomes much more ol 4 
possibility, too, as soon as you find out that 
you can earn your way, or even a good share 
of it, as you go along. 

No question about it: if you’re where you 
have to take a public high-school college- 
preparatory course or nothing, you'll get, 0 
outside work, if you can find it and carry It, 
a splendid equivalent of much that technical 
high school could give you. Nothing that ! 
know of is a surer indication of success in later 
life than earning money, at a regular job, 
while you are still in school. 
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Thirty Fathoms Deep 


(Continued from page 15) 

























To Bob, the sky seemed suddenly to 
righten. The nine days’ search was over, 
.t last they had their ship! 

Frank Martin leaned far out over the rail 
ith a boathook, speared the captain’s hat 
.s it drifted by, gave it to him with a grin. 
vater dripped down Carroll’s neck as he 
iammed the shapeless cap back on his head, 
hut disregarding that, he listened intently 
on the diving telephone. 


A T THE bottom of the sea, Joe Hawkins 

peered out curiously through his face- 
late. Against the dark gray background of 
he ocean floor there rose a few feet in front 
of him a vague shape, fading out altogether 
, short distance away. The anchor of his 
jescending line rested on the bottom at his 
eet, Dimly he could discern the outlines of 
» vessel, but the shape seemed unnatural. 
‘ot to lose his contact with the surface, he 
iragged the buoy line anchor with him as he 
oved slowly toward the ship, breathing 
heavily from his exertion. Twenty feet and 
he was touching something. He leaned 
ver toexamine it. Arudder. He unscrewed 
his diving knife from its sheath, cut loose the 
inchor, screwed back his knife, and secured 
he descending line to an iron band projecting 
from the rudder. ‘ 
Hawkins walked back a few steps, a fine 
Joud of mud rising through the water under 
each foot as he moved, almost as if he were 
valking on a dusty road. He turned and 
cooked again, trying to figure out what he 
aw. It had the shape of no ship he had 
ver heard of. } 

“Guess this pressure must be getting me. 
T can’t see straight,’’ he muttered to him- 
elf. To clear his head, he felt for the exhaust 
alve on his helmet, slacked off the spring, 
hen opened wide the control valve on his 
bithose. A gust of air swept through his 
ielmet, his suit bulged a little more over his 
hest; large masses of air bubbles streamed 
rom the back of his helmet, disappeared in 
he water overhead. 

He took a few deep breaths, then looked 
peain. Ah! Now he saw what was wrong. 

The rudder was lying horizontally, the 
idder post just clearing the bottom. 

The Santa Cruz was lying on her beam 
nds, half buried in the ocean floor! 

He walked slowly back till again he 
ouched the ship, then looking upward first 
o make sure that there was nothing over- 
anging to foul his lifeline, he went cau- 
iously round the stern. Vaguely he could 
rake out the framework of the high poop, 
juare ports cut through, tier over tier. 
he wood framing was white with the clus- 
ers of barnacles which in the centuries had 
grown there, layer on layer; the dark ports 
tood out sharply in contrast. Here and 
here a fleck of gold shone through, the 
ilding no doubt of the richly ornamented 
tern, where the growth had not adhered. 

The diver came to the end of the poop. 
Already the rudder had faded from his view. 
¢ looked along the vertical deck which rose 
teeply from the bottom at his feet. It seemed 
0 merge into the dark water a little beyond. 

Hawkins looked up. His lifeline still led 
away at an angle, clear of the ship, but the 
ong sweep of line was straining on him, 
ending to pull him over. He leaned for- 
ward, as if facing a heavy windstorm, and 
proceeded. The pull was too great, he made 
ho headway. 

Bracing both feet in the hard sand, he 
eized his lifeline with both hands, pulled it 
wice. In a moment he felt two answering 
erks, then the line started to slack off and hung 
nan easier curve. Again he started ahead. 

The deck rose up alongside him, a grayish 
white like the poop; some dark holes here 
ind there marked where hatches had been 
ut through. He bumped something, 
topped. The thick stump of a mast stuck 
ut trom the deck, blocking his path. He 
walked outboard, carefully scanning the 
mast to make sure no rigging shrouded it to 
oul him as he went. He saw none. Evi- 
Hently the manila cordage had long since 
lisintegrated and been swept away. 
Hawkins. came to the ragged end of the 
stump. Some large splinters stuck out 
harply from it. He grasped one piece, bore 
Hown on it with all his force. It broke free, 
ame clear in his hands. It felt strangely 
avy for a piece of wood. Curious, he let 
B.. It sank like a plummet. Evidently 
nder that pressure, water had long since 
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been forced into all its pores and it had lost 
all buoyancy. 

Lifting his lines over the mast, he turned 
in once more towards the ship and started 
forward. A few feet more and the deck 
ended. Looking towards what must have been 
the keel, he could see something which looked 
like a huge comb rising from the bottom. 


H*" TURNED in where once had been 
the waist of the ship. Abaft was the 
poop; in front of him some heavy timbers 
rose like naked ribs from the sand, a few 
planks here and there still attached to them. 
The bare frames of the Santa Crus! 
Turning from the poop, he dimly saw a 


* dark mass, low in the water, not connected 


by anything to the stern. Evidently the 
explosion had torn the vessel apart, blown 
out the ship’s sides, and ripped off the deck 





Synopsis of Thirty Fathoms Deep 


OB PORTER accidentally discovers an old 

Spanish book, in a Boston bookshop, which 
describes the sinking of the treasure ship Santa 
Cruz, three hundred and fifty years before. 
Through the interest of his banker-uncle the 
Lapwing, a mine-sweeper, is fitted out for deep- 
sea salvage and sails for the west coast of South 
America. Adventures start immediately, for 
some one steals and then replaces the tell-tale 
boo! The purpose of the expedition is known 
and suspicion focuses on Pedro, lone Spanish 
member of the crew. The trip southward pro- 
gresses smoothly, Bob learning all he could about 
diving. Finally El orro is reached, and the 
long, slow, tedious job of dragging for the Santa 
Cruz starts. 

A RM A 


amidships. The forecastle and the poop 
now lay, two separate pieces. 

Moving clear of the shattered framework, 
Joe signalled for more slack and kept on. 
Gradually the mass ahead took shape above 
the ocean floor. When he drew near enough 
to get its wavering outlines through the 
water, he saw the forecastle of the Santa 
Cruz still erect, with the broken foremast rising 
over it, severed above the cross-trees. And 
there, caught round the foremast just under 
the lower yard, was their steel sweep wire, 
leading sharply upward and swaying gently as 
the boat which held it rocked on the surface! 

A jerk came over his shoulder on his life- 
line, nearly pulling him down. He turned, 
faced the lifeline, answered back with “One.” 
Shutting off his air, he listened on his phone. 
Indistinctly he heard: 

“Time’s up! Stand by to rise!” 

Hawkins opened his control valve, again 
the air whistled through. He gave three jerks 
on his line, the signal to take up the slack, 
and then started slowly back as the tenders 
above took in his lines. They drooped in a 
curve above him; as he came again abreast 
the poop he moved away to keep his line 
clear, then cut in astern of the ship. The 
descending line seemed to materialize from 
nothing as he approached it through the 
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THE BOY LINCOLN 
By George Elliot 


Beside the flickering cabin fire 

He feeds the flame of his desire, 
With books the neighbors lent. 

The ruddy embers cast their glow 

On that strong face which ponders so 
On printed page intent. 

Whatever he can get by chance 

Of face full much, of small romance, 

The boy who conquers circumstances, 
The mind on knowledge bent. 


Outside the forest stretches wide, 
The cabin huddles by its side 
A single spot of light. 
The only sounds, a night owl’s cry, 
The many treetops’ quivering sigh, 
The bleak wind’s eager flight. 
Across rough fields where Abe must drudge, 
Along the mud road Abe must trudge,— 
The homely tasks he does not grudgé 
To earn his books at night. 


In that rude room of long ago 

With printed pages by firelight glow 
What boyish visions start! 

No prophet with inspired sight 

Foresees in what crusade of right 
The boy will play his part. 

The world looks back a little space 

And knows that time can not efface 

The firelight glow upon his face 
That passed into his heart. 
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water. He clambered up on the rudder, close 
to the line, and shouted into his transmitter: 

‘At the descending line!” 

“Joe at the descending line. 
up!” called Carroll. 

Williams jerked the lifeline four times. 
Below Hawkins answered with four, felt a 
strain come on his lines, and was pulled off 
the rudder. Grasping the descending line, 
he rose slowly as the tenders on deck heaved 
liim in, hand over hand. 

Joe moved up past the poop, rose above the 
ride of the Santa Cruz which lay uppermost. 
He discerned ragged holes dotting it; a hot 
fire from the Golden Hind had clearly swept 
the Spaniard before he sank. 

The poop grew indistinct; when Hawkins 
rose a few feet farther, it seemed to dissolve 
in the water and faded from sight altogether. 

The diver was hauled up a little further, 
then his ascent slowed. Over the phone he 
heard, 

“‘Look out for the stage!” 

Joe threw his head back, looked up 
through the port in the top of his helmet. 
Soon he saw overhead, alongside the descend- 
ing line to which it was secured by a guide 
shackle, the little steel platform. 

“Take me up a little more!” he called. 
He was hauled up again till he could touch 
the stage when he let go the descending line 
and swung himself aboard it thankfully. 

“On the stage!” he yelled into his phone. 

“Unshackle the descending line, Joe,” he 
heard from the deck. 

The weary diver leaned over, unscrewed 
the shackle pin and released the line. No 
longer held, it swung away from the stage 
and disappeared. 

Dangling alone a hundred and twenty feet 
below the surface, Joe paused on the first 
step of his slow rise to decompress. 


Take him 


HREE hours later, Joe Hawkins was 

swung in over the side. As the stage 
swayed over the rail, he glimpsed the entire 
crew massed on the fantail watching him. 
The platform landed on deck. Joe felt a 
bench shoved in behind his knees, and sat 
down. Tenders swarmed round him, cast 
loose his weights. Two men gripped his 
shoulders, two others seized his helmet and 
gave it a sudden violent twist. It flew round 
part way, unlocked the joint. Gently the 
helmet was lifted off his head. His breast- 
plate was unbolted, the dripping diving suit 
pulled off. 

Relieved of the crushing weight, he rose 
and stretched himself. 

Clear of the crowd around him, waiting 
till he was undressed, he saw Porter and 
Carroll leaning against the iron doctor, 
looking at him anxiously. He pushed aside 
the sailors around him and moved towards 
the skipper. 

“Are you all right, Joe?” asked Carroll 
with evident concern. 

Hawkins disregarded the question. 

“We hooked her, captain, no mistake!” 
he exclaimed. ‘There’s the poop down there, 
just like the pictures you see of those old 
ships of Columbus. It had me guessing at 
first; I couldn’t line it up with anything, but 
I doped it out in a hurry. She’s on her beam 
ends over to port and half buried.” 

In the cabin, with the other divers as well 
as his captain and Bob, Hawkins described 
carefully what he had seen, the position of 
both ends of the ship, the distance between 
them, and the condition of the stern. 

Carroll listened silently as Joe described 
his dive, the kind of bottom he found, the 
state of preservation of the hull. When he 
had finished, the captain commented 
incisively: 

“We're in for it, boys. According to that 
Spanish story, the treasure room was on the 
port side below the cabin. That half of the 
ship is buried.””’ He pondered the situation, 
making a rough sketch of the poop. 

““How does that look, Joe?” 

Hawkins corrected it a trifle. 

“‘She’s deeper in the sand, captain.” The 
skipper drew a line a little higher up, showing 
the rudder post just clear of the bottom. 

“Come to think about it, I suppose the 
poop’s lying port side down because the gold’s 
on that side. When she broke in half, she 
must have rolled over and gone down heavy 
side first.” 

Carroll drew another sketch of the Santa 
Cruz as she must have been originally, 
on the description of the ship given by 
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Don Jaime, and on some old Spanish prints 
of galleons of that period. He went over his 
sketch while the others watched attentively. 

““Now, she had a high poop, rising two 
decks above the hull. The strong room was a 
little abaft the break of the poop, on the 
orlop deck right here.” He indicated with 
his pencil. ‘The only entrance was through 
a hatch overhead leading down by the cap- 
tain’s stateroom, where there was always a 
watch set. Don Jaime says the room was 
lined all over with heavy iron plates to keep 
any thieves in the crew from breaking in 
from below. 

“As far as I can judge, with the poop half 
buried the way she lies now, the sand has 
probably filled her inside to the same level 
as outside, and that room is about fifteen 
feet below the bottom, so—” He drew in 
the mud line. ‘‘Now, Joe, you and the 
other boys figure out the best way of getting 
there. Meanwhile I'd better get out on deck 
and fix this wreck up for a salvage operation.” 
He put his sketch in his pocket and rose. 

On the fantail, he explained the next step 
to the boatswain’s mate. 

“We've had trouble enough finding this 
wreck, and we don’t want to have to drag 
for her again. Joe said he tied the descending 
line to the rudder; but that’s only manila 
and it’s likely to chafe through before long. 
Now we've got that wire sweep around the 
foremast and it’s trapped under the yard and 
the crosstrees. It’ll stay till we’re all dead! 

“Bill, you take a screw shackle, and get 
over to the motor-boat. There’s an eye in 
one end of that wire. Shackle the eye around 
the other part of the wire, bend a small 
manila line to the shackle to pay it out with, 
then take the other part of the wire in the 
boat and steam away with it. The wire ’ll 
render round the mast as you go, and you'll 
finish up with a tight loop round the mast 
and only a single wire to the surface. Under- 
stand that?” 

“ Aye, aye, sir.” 

“Be sure you pay out easy on that shackle. 
If you let it get slack, the wire’ll snarl up 
and she’ll never render.” 

“T understand, captain.” 

“All right. When you’ve got the loop 
jammed tight round the mast, work back 
and coil all the extra wire down in the boat. 
When you’re up and down over the wreck, 
give yourself about five fathoms slack, cut 
the wire, bend a new eye in it with some wire 
clamps and shackle on that round steel buoy 
you’ve got slung over the deckhouse. With 
that rig, we’ll never lose her again.” 

Under the boatswain’s mate’s direction, 
the buoy and the other gear were soon in the 
surfboat and the boat on its way to join its 
mate a hundred yards off. 

Clark leaped into the motor-boat. 

“Here, Carley, lend a hand with this.” 

Together they shackled the 


then tossed it overboard. Clark cut the 
wire loose from the surfboat. It floated 
away a few yards, half immersed, and bobbed 
easily to the waves. The boatswain’s mate 
looked proudly at it. He had a steel buoy 
secured to the wreck with a wire hawser. 
No storms would chafe that away! 

Carley wiped the grease which had smeared 
his hands from the wire, off on an old tar- 
paulin lying over athwart. 

“Well, mates, we got a ring in er nose 
now.” He looked squarely at Clark. “How 
about it, boatswain? Goin’ to let yer ship- 
mates in on the game?” 

Clark laughed. ‘It don’t take no Sherlock 
Holmes to see we’re out here divin’. I guess 
the boys’ll figure it for themselves.” He 
leaped across the gunwhale into the surfboat 
alongside. 

“Take ’er back to the ship, Carley,” he 
commanded. In his own boat, he gave the 
engineer one bell, sheered away, and was 
soon back on deck with his men. 

On the Lapwing, the crew were ranging 
long wire hawsers up and down both passage- 
ways, while Lieutenant Carroll supervised 
the task of shipping a two-ton anchor on 
the port quarter. He was balancing it over 
the rail, flukes outboard, shank lashed down 
inside the rail, ready to let go instantly. 
From the anchor shackle a short wire pendant 
led to one end of a wire mooring hawser; to 
the other end of the hawser a heavy spar 
buoy, cut from an old mast, was shackled. 

“We won’t do any more diving for a day 
anyway, Bob,” said Carroll when the. first 
mooring was ready. “I’ve got to get a decent 
set of moorings laid out before we start real 
work.” He turned towards the crew: 

“‘Boatswain’s mate, heave in the kedge 
anchor!” 

Clark sprang to the rail, threw a stopper 
round the hawser astern, took the strain on 
the stopper. A seaman cast the turns of the 
hawser off the bitts, dragged the line to the 
capstan and threw four turns around it. 
Clark let go his stopper, motioned to the 
man at the throttle: 

“Heave round!” 

The capstan started to revolve. The 
sailor on the hawser hauled it taut, the coils 
gripped the barrel and the hawser came 
slowly in over the bulwark, dragging the 
kedge anchor up with it till the anchor 
dangled under the counter and was swung in 
by hooking it with the boom. 

The captain moved to the bridge, the deck 
watch to the forecastle. Soon the bower 
anchor also was up and the Lapwing under- 
way again. The boatswain’s mate and his 
crew laid aft once more. 

Carroll swung his ship round to the west- 
ward, circled and steamed out on the bearing 
line from El Morro, heading directly for the 
new steel buoy. He slowed as he approached 


it, taking ranges as he came on. A hundred 
fathoms off, he stopped the engine. 

On the fantail, Clark swung an ax on the 
lashings holding the anchor on the rail and 
sprang clear. The anchor splashed over- 
board, the mooring wire flaked down in the 
passage shot after it, the long coils of wire 
whipped back and forth as the sailors stood 
clear of the quick death in store for anyone 
whom those twisting coils encircled. 

The anchor hit bottom. The few remain- 
ing fathoms of wire ran out more quietly. 
Clark hooked the spar buoy with the boom, 
swung it over the side and let go. It floated 
there, a black and yellow striped cylinder 
some twelve feet long and two feet in diame- 
ter, with a steel mooring eye in the end 
opposite to its own anchorage. 

The Lapwing drifted slowly away from the 
buoy in the gathering twilight, while a second 
anchor was being rigged out over the quarter. 


EARLY all the next day was spent in lay- 
ing out three additional moorings,—one 
north, one south, and one east of the wreck 
buoy, and each about two hundred yards - 
from it. 

‘All these anchors may look like a waste 
of time and money,” said the captain to 
Bob Porter as he was working on his second 
mooring, “but I’d never let a diver work 
on a wreck without them. When one of our 
men is down below, his airhose is actually his 
thread of life. If anything breaks that, he’s 
in for a terrible death. Now a ship that is 
just anchored, especially in deep water, will 
swing to her anchor depending on the wind, 
the sea, and the tide, and you can’t hold her 
in one place. But if a diver’s working from 
her, particularly if. he’s inside a wreck, the 
ship’s got to stay in one place. If she swings 
away, she may break his lifeline; even if 
there’s enough slack on deck to pay out as 
she goes, swinging round is pretty sure to 
get his lines fouled up in the wreckage below; 
he’s got to have a constant Jead to his lines 
to be sure they keep clear. The only way to 
insure that on a ship is to moor her, and that’s 
what we’re doing here. Before we start real 
diving, we’ll have four lines out, one to each 
of these moorings we’re planting, and the old 
Lapwing’ll stay in one spot regardless of what 
happens unless the wind gets so strong we 
can’t hang on. Whenever that happens the 
diver comes off the bottom and work stops.” 

In the late afternoon the last mooring 
went over the side, and a ring of gaudily 
painted spar buoys encircled the wreck, 
with the bright yellow steel ball floating in 
the center to mark the wreck itself. 

The Lapwing anchored a little clear of the 
field, and after supper the divers gathered 
again in the little messroom to work out the 
campaign with Carroll. 

There was little discussion and no differ- 





eye round the other leg of the 





hawser, making a running loop |} 
on the wire. They bent a |} 
manila line to the shackle with |) 
some small stuff which would |) 
break easily, then started up 
the engine, heaved in their 
anchor and ran out slowly, 
keeping a good strain always |) 
on the small manila line to the 
shackle as they paid it out. 
Soon the boat came to a sudden 
stop, the wire ceased render- 
ing. Evidently the shackle had 
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ence of opinion. The only way to the strony 
room was to dig a tunnel through the botto,, 
along the bulkhead at the forward end of t 

poop, tear away the wooden bulkhead, byn, 
through the iron sides of the strongroon 
and drag the gold out through the tunnel. ' 

“Sounds simple enough,” said Top 
Williams, his huge frame spread out on th 
table over the sketches, “but I s’pose it’l] } 
like all the other jobs—a lot of new nuts t) 
crack that you bust your guts gettin’ away 
with.” ; 

“You took the words right outa m, 
mouth,” agreed Martin. “Why can’t they 
blasted wrecks sink respectable like and right 
side up so’s a sailor can work on ’em? Each 
one of ‘em always seems worse’n the om 
before!” 

The brief discussion ended and the diver 
filed out, leaving Bob Porter alone with th 
captain. A little hesitantly at first, Bo} 
broached the subject of diving himself. 4, 
he feared, his plan met with little enthusiasm, 
but undiscouraged he pressed his point 
In his 
own case, he explained, he had spent months 
diving in a tank only twenty feet deep under 
Clark’s tutelage, before he had ever gon 
down in deep water. Not until the feel of 
the rig submerged and the operation of jt 
had become second nature, had his instrye. 
tors felt it wise to let him go down at sea, 
Even then, they considered diving such 4 
dangerous business that it was only the 
urgency of getting first-hand knowledge of his 
salvage operations that overbore all oppos. 
tion and took him to the bottom to Work on 
the submarines with the other divers. 

“Perhaps you'll appreciate my position 
and yours better now, Bob. We've got four 
experienced men to do this job, and it’ 
going to be dangerous enough for them. | 
can’t let you get down on that wreck just 
for adventure. I'd like to go down myself 
but I’m not diving on this cruise because 
I’m the only one on the topside who can 
direct the work or look after the ship. If] 
got in trouble down below, there’d be nobod 
left to carry on up here. As captain of this 
ship, I can’t risk the expedition going to 
smash by diving myself. 

“Now if anything happened to you, I'd 
neither be able to explain to your uncle, nor 
forgive myself. Just to show you what it 
means, I can tell you this: no diver can get 
his life insured—none of the companies will 
take the risk. When you get home you can 
check that up. Get an agent to show yw 
his forms; they all have a little printed claus 
stating that the applicant does not intend to 
work under water. Think it over. They’l 
insure soldiers, sailors, aviators, but not 
divers.” 

Porter’s face fell. 

“Tf you say no, that settles it, but I had 
hoped to be a little more thana 
spectator. Well, I suppose I can 
tend the lifelines anyway.” 

“You can go a little farther 
than that, I guess,” Carrol 
assured him, “If the boys 
have time, when we haven't got 
|} anybody on the bottom, yo 
can get in a rig and go over the 
side on the stage and down: 
|| — little way as often as you want. 


= |} You won’t get much pressure, 
62 || but you’ll at least get the hang 
| of being under water. If we 
a3 had the opportunity, after a 
while you might go all the way 
20 | down for a look with one of 
27 |] the other boys to keep an eye 
53 | out for you, but as it is, every 
61 minute on the bottom is going 
62 |] to count for alot and I’m afraid 
67 we can’t risk the delay. 
| “You know that from forty 
* H to sixty minutes is all the time 
26 i one of ’em’ll be down; at the 
| most that’s only four hours 3 
| day if they go down singly o 
36 two hours if they dive in pairs. 
42 | So our day’s work on the 
= bottom is going to be so short 
54 |] and each minute so expensivt 
that we just can’t go sight 
HA seeing.” 


} Bob admitted regretfully the 
logic of the situation and ac 
cepted the verdict; at least be 
could do some shallow diving 
and that would be something 
to remember. He went below 
and crawled into his bunk, but 
then tossed restlessly for sever 
hours trying to visualize the 
strongroom he would never see. 
(To be continued in 
Boys’ Lire for March) 
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We Couldn’t “Design a Better Air Rifle So 
We Improved This One 


Experts who have taken the New Improved Daisy Pump Gun 
in their hands have been quick to notice the effect of these refine- 
ments, none radical, but still important in producing the finest air 
rifle that can be designed for the American Boy. 

Ask your dealer to let you look over the New Improved Daisy 
Pump Gun, and notice these points where the new design has 
made definite improvement. 


— 


. The new pistol grip stock follows the lines of the latest high- 
power hunting rifles. 
The rear sight has a new screw adjustment that can be set for 
any range of shooting. 
Shooting barrel greatly improved and strengthened and accom- 
modates both lead and Bulls Eye Steel air rifle shot. 
Take-Down Construction. A single screw allows the dis- 
assembling of the gun so that it can fit into a suit case. 
. This new model has been greatly strengthened at many im- 
portant points, giving it longer life, smoother operation. 
. The — action has been improved so that it operates 
easier and more smoothly. 
. The Trigger Guard has been tedesigned and resembles 
= closely the trigger guard of high-power big game 
rifies, 
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In every way the New Improved Daisy Pump Gun is a rifle every boy 
will be proud to own. It shoots fast and straight, 50 shots without re- 
loading. A remarkable gun to sell for such a low price, $5.00. Be sure 
to ask your hardware or sporting goods dealer to see it at once. He 
will be glad to show it to you, whether or not you are ready to buy. 

This is the gun you will see the other boys shooting this season. Better 
be sure to get one early. Other Daisy models $1.00 to $5.00. If your 
dealer doesn’t have them write us for complete information. The New 
Improved Daisy Pump Gun sent prepaid on receipt of price; if your 
dealer doesn’t carry it. 


BULLS EYE 


“The kind the boys prefer.” 

We recommend the use of 

Bulls Eye Steel Shot with 
Daisy Air Rifles. 
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...the most popular 


Air Rifle ever made 


(2) OR over fifteen years, the Daisy Pump Gun has proven 

Free most popular air rifle ever made. Among the vari- 

ous Daisy models it has easily proved the favorite with 

boys everywhere, and no other make of air rifle has ever even 
approached it in popularity. 

Because it is such a faithful reproduction of big game hunt- 
ing rifles, it appeals instantly through its sporting lines, and 
snappy appearance. 

Introduced over 15 years ago, The Daisy Pump Gun was 
the first air rifle to be made with the pump action, and is still 
the only one of its type to achieve a record of successful oper- 
ation—without question, the world’s most popular air rifle. 

But for all its success, the makers of the Daisy Pump Gun 
recognize the fact that perfection is never attained except by 
constant striving for improvement. So we are happy to 
announce a new Daisy Pump Gun, which represents not a 
radical change, but rather a series of refinements of this 
famous Daisy model. 


BOYS! 
Get this FREE copy of the Daisy Manual 


Ask your nearest hardware or sporting goods dealer for a free copy 
of the Daisy Manual, a book written just for boys, telling many 
practical things about rifles and target shooting. Send us your 
dealer’s name and we will mail you a copy direct from the factory. 


DAISY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, PLYMOUTH, MICH., U.S.A. 
Export Office—44 Whitehall St., New York City 
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The exclusive Plumb Screw Wedge 
tightens any looseness in the handle 
just by a turn of the screw. 


Plumb designed this finest of all Scout 
Axes for the Boy Scout who wants real 
steel, realtemper and areal cutting edge. 


Whittling tent stakes, cutting poles, 
clearing underbrush, chopping firewood, 
building cabins and signal towers: You 
want a real axe for those jobs... a keen 
cutting edge that bites in deep and gets 
work done. 


The Plumb Official Axe was built for 
real cutting, for heavy pounding—not 
for an ornament on your belt. It has the 
same steel, the same hardness and 
temper, the same tapered blade as the 
Plumb Chopping Axes which experts 
and champions use. 


Head won't fly off 
And a Plumb is always safe: Plumb’s 


invention—the Screw Wedge—enables 
you to retighten the handle instantly 


when it loosens. All wood handles 

shrink in time, but only a Plumb can 

be tightened, just by a turn of the screw. 
Be Official 

Get the Scout Axe that is always 
recommended by Official Headquarters, 
and by Peter McLaren, America’s 
Champion Chopper. 

A handsome tool as well as a useful 
one: Rustproof ivory black head deco- 
rated in gold with your emblem; rich, 
red handle stamped in gold. It keeps 
clean, always ready for inspection. 

At hardware stores or official outfitters: 
Axe alone, $1.40; with leather sheath, 
$1.80 (higher in Far West and Canada). 


Fayette R. Plumb, Inc., Phila., U.S. A. 


Build up your tool kit with these Plumb Tools 


Plumb Nail Hammer 


A few good tools make a better tool 
kit than a lot of poor ones. Tell 
Dad to start you with a Plumb t 
Nail Hammer. It has power, gives 
accuracy and balance . . . 
screw wedge that you turn when 
the handle loosens, as they all do. 


Piumb Ball Pein Hammer 
Dad needs a good Ball Pein for 
tinkering around the car, for 
changing tires, etc. Off-center head 
wer to your blows; cone- 
and the sha) pein spreads rivets. And, 

of course, the vale that you tura 
to tighten the le. 





Plumb Half Hatchet 


Always Safe! 
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Axe Throwing is a Fascinating Sport 
Zing! Straight and true for the mark sings the Plumb Scout Axe. Its per- 
fect balance makes it ideal for throwing contests. Ask your Scout Master to 
stage a contest. Lots of fun, and perfectly safe when you follow the complete 
directions given in Peter McLaren’s new Axe Manual. Send 25c for a 
copy to Fayette R. Plumb, Inc., 4844 James St., Philadelphia, U.S. A. 


Preparing for a Chopping Contest 

Peter McLaren, America’s Champion, is shown above at the Bear Moun- 
tain Camp in New York, preparing logs for a Scout Chopping Contest. 
Every patrol should i this healthful ise to p interest 
ing rivalry. Every Scout should master the use of a Boy’s Axe. Full detail: 
showing how to train, how to chop and how to d and d i 

the winner of a contest are given in Peter McLaren’s Axe Manual. Sen‘ 
25c for a copy to Fayette R. Plumb, Inc., 4844 James St., Phila., U.S. A- 
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